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Governor Young 
Foresees System 


Of Branch Banks: 


Reserve Board Head Expects | 

~ Possibly 50 Nation-wide 

Groups Within Next’ 50 
Years, He Says, 








Wear of Monopoly 
In Credit Discounted 


Reputed Danger to Federal Re- 
serve System Also Denied at 

* ‘Hearing by House Banking 
And Currency Committee 








The gradual development of a system |< 


of nation-wide branch banking was pre- 
dicted by Roy A. Young, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, in his testimony 
Apr. 11 before the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency in hearings on 
branch, chain, and group banking. / 

* Mr. Young stated that he did not care 
to give a definite opinion on the num- 
ber of branch systems that wouiu de- 
velop eventually, but that he would 
hazard a rough guess that the United 
States would have a minimum of 50 such 
nation-wide systems perhaps within 50 
years, 

Opposed by Mr Strong 
The hearings. on Apr. 11 were devoted 

largely to questioning of Governor 
Young by Representative Strong (Rep.), 
‘of Blue Rapids, Kans., who announced 
himself as opposed to branch branking, 
and fearful of the development of a mo- 
gopoly of money and credits in the 
United States. 


Governor. Young on the other hand, | 


expressed his belief that there will al- 
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Available to Devotees of 
enal Growth of Business 


With the opening of the “motor boat 
season” Federal agencies are lending 
their customary support to this outdoor 
recreation which has experienced phe- 
nomenal growth during the past five 
years, Comdr. E, H. Pagenhart, chief of 
the division of charts of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey, de- 
clared orally Apr. 10. 

The Coast Survey, responsible for the 
chartmg of tidal and coastal waters, is 
supplying marine. sportsmen with its 
latest charts on waterways. The demand 
from the public is increasing gradually 
and will reach its normal ee during 
the Summer, tapering off with the 
— of Autumn, Comdr, Pagenhart 
said. / 


Through the press and radio, the 





Retail Trade Grows , 
In Atlanta Reserve 


Area, Bank Reports 


Nearly All Other Business In- 
dexes Show Declines; Pig 
Tron Output Higher Than 
Previous Month 








Atlanta, Ga. Apr. i1.—Retail trade 
showed some improvement in the sixth 
Federal reserve district in February, ac- 
cording to the monthly review of /the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. The 
trend of wholesale trade continued down- 
ward. Nearly all of the indexes of trade 
activity observed by the bank are re- 





ways be strong and keen competition in 


banking in this country, and'that even | 
with an extension of branch banking, in- | 


dependent unit banks will still have their 
place and share in the general banking 
growth. 

Mr. Strong suggested that. it might 

t be fair for the Government, when a 
contest was in progress between the in- 
dependent bankers and the group and 
branch. bankers, to have as Comptroller 
of the Currency an ‘avowed “branch 
banker. ; 

He arte that it might result in 
charters being denied to unit banks and 

ission being given to branch. sys- 
‘ to establish branches instead. His 
tdbbhasins followed remarks by Repre- 
sentative ‘McFadden (Rep.), of Canton, 
Pa., the chairman of the Committee, to 
the effect that the number of branches 
established in New York City last year 
greatly outnumbered the new charters 
granted to unit banks. 
Trained Personnel Needed 

Mr. Young: stated to the Committee 
that while he felt that nation-wide 
branch banking would wae eventually, 
the-country is not ready for it yet, prin- 
cipally because the United States does 
not have the trained personnel to take 
care of such extensive branch organiza- 
tion. With trade area branches as the 
beginning step, that personnel will be 
developed, in his opinion. 

If a monopoly of money and credits 
did develop along with the growth of 
branch banking, it would be regrettable, 
Governor Young agreed, but he stated 
that he doubted such an outcome. 
deposits of the banks belong to the peo- 
ple, and if a Pt monopoly ever 
were developed it would bring with it 
its own competition because the people 
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Federal Help Asked 
In Fight to Save Gas 


(california Invites Cooperation 
In Kettleman Hills Case 


State of California: 

Sacramento, Apr. 11. 
Fred G. Steven6ét, State director of 
natural resources, today sent a letter to 
P ihe Secretary of the Interior, Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, requesting him to endeavor 
to persuade the Uni States Attorney 
General to join the State of California in 
injunction proceedings pending in tle 











Superior Court of Kings County to stop 
natural ae wastage in the Kettleman 
Hills fields. Mr. Stevenot su ted that 
the matter be taken up with President 


Hoover and the Attorney General. 

“We are very fearful,” said Mr. Steve- 
not, “that unless the Attorney General 
appears in the case and admits the juris- 

m of the State court for the pur- 
es of an injunction, drilling in the 

ld will upset the restrictions of the 
Federal agreement prior to July, 1931, 
and will so increase the gas wastage that 
the State will be obliged to disregard the 
Federal agreement to conserve natural 
gas.” 


The Secretary of the Interior, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, stated orally, Apr. 11, 
that he has already requested the Attor- 
ney. General to cooperate with the State 
of California in injunction proceedings 
designed to stop wastage of natural gas 
in the Kettleman H fields of Cali- 
fornia. The problem was put before the 
Attorney General early in February, 
upon Mr. Wilbur’s return from a trip to 
California, and it is still under con- 
sideration. Se¢fetary Wilbur said he did 
not know what action, if any, was con- 
templated by the office of the Attorney 
General. 

There is no need to take up the mat- 

x with President Hoover, according to 

r. Wilbur, as the Attorney General 

iving it his attention. 

a Gxecutives of the Department of Jus- 
lined to outline what course of ac- 

might follow. ‘5 


- oe 








The | 


ported as on the decline. The daily av- 
erage of pig iron production, however, 
| February, 1929. 

| -The full text of the sixth district sum- 
| mary follows: 

| The volume of retail trade in the sixth 
district increased in February over Jan- 
uary but was smaller than at the- same 
time last year, and wholesale trade de- 
creased for the fourth consecutive month 
and was.at thelowest level in'moré- than 
seven years. Commercialfailures  de- 
clined im “number compared with the 
month before, and with the same month 
last year, and liabilities were also less 
than for January but somewhat greater 
than for February, 1929. , 

Building and construction activity in 
the district continued at a low level, con- 
tract awards in the district as a whole 
being 8.9 per cent less than in January 
and 12.7 per cent less than in February 
last year, and permits at 20 reporting 
cities showing decreases of 1.3 per cent 
compared with January and 51.2 per cent 
compared with February 1929. Con- 
sumption of cotton in the. cotton States 
declined in February compared with Jan- 
uary and was less than at the same time 
last year. 

Production of cotton cloth by reporting 
mills in this district was smaller than 
during either of those periods, and out- 
put of yarn declined in February but was 
slightly greater than in February last 
year. Production of soft ‘coal in Ala- 
bama and Tennessee averaged smaller in 
volume than a year ago. Output of pig 


in total volume than in January because 
|of the smaller number of days, but the 
daily average increased, and there ‘was 
an increase over February 1929. Ac- 
tivity in the naval stores industry is at 
a seasonally low level. ; 
here were small declines in discounts 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 
between Feb. 12 and Mar. 12 and in its 
investments in United States securities, 
and holdings of bills bought in the open 
market also decreased. Holdings of pur- 
chased bills and of United States securi- 
ties were greater than at the same time 
last year, but discounts weré less than 
half as large. Cash reserves on Mar, 12 
were the largest in nearly two years, 
Loans and investments of weekly re- 
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increased over both January, 1930, and! 


iron in Alabama was somewhat smaller. 


Presenting the Official News of the Legi 





Weather Bureau Reports and Coast Guard Charts Made 


Marine Travel; Phenom- 
Noted in Last Five Years 


United States Weather. Bureau dis- 
seminates meteorological information for 
the benefit of mariners. Reports of 
weather conditions throughout the coun- 
try, and segregated into particular areas, 
are collected and distributed. They are 
issued twice daily, and are also repro- 
duced on pilot charts, which trace storm: 
tracks, and average weather conditions. 

“The -motor boat season,” declared 
Comdr. Pagenhart, “opens in the Spring, 
and reaches its peak in the Summer. 
The Coast Survey is constantly en- 
gaged in preparing new charts on tidal 
and coastal waters and revising old ones. 
These are made available to the public, 
either direct from the Washington head- 
quarters or from the various branch of- 
fices and sales agencies along the coasts 
at nominal costs.” : 

Commissioner Arthur J. Tyrer, of the 
Bureau of Navigation, of the Department 
of Commerce, declared orally Apr. 10 
that records of the Bureau show that 
at the end of the fiscal year 1929, the 
total number of the officially numbered 
motor boats throughout the country was 
236,514, a new high figure. 

“This was an increase of 11,736 craft 
dover the total. of the preceding fiseal 
| year,” he said. “During the same period 
the class of ‘documented motor boats 
increased to a new total of 2,910, for a 
gain during the year of 453 vessels.’ ”” 


Total Number Unknown 

All motor-driven craft are not required 
to be registered with a Federal agency, 
Commissioner Tyrer declared, and con- 
sequently the aggregate motor boat 
population cannot be gaged. Motor- 
boats operated upon the nonnavigable 
waters of the country, and outboard- 
propelled vessels which .are 16 feet or 
less in length are not required to be 
registered with any Federal authorities in 
any manner. 

“Conversely, all motor boats which are 
operated upon the navigable waters of 
the Nation, with the exception of a small 
,group of public. vessels and outboard- 
driven evaft, are required to be récorded 
and these types of craft are either doc- 
umented or numbered by the Federal au- 
thorities, . according. to their tonnage 
measurement,” he said. 

In the five years inintediately previous 
to 1929 large increases in the class of 
“numbered” motor boats have been noted, 
the‘Commissioner said. ‘The average an- 
nual increase in craft of this type has 
amounted to approximately 11,300 ves- 
sels over the five-year period. 

The Federal law requires that all 
vleasure boats of 16 gross tons or over 
must be documented*and also all crafts 
of 5 net tons or over engaged in trade 
or varrying passengers for hire on navi- 
gable waters. All motor boats operated 
on navigable waters and too small for 
documentation are recorded and assigned 
a number. 








Government Aid in Firearm 
j 





Two bills, H. R. 6607, to regulate the 
interstate shipment of firearms, and H. R. 
6606, to divest certain classes of fire- 
arms and ammunition of. their character 
as subjects of interstate or foreign com- 
merce, Were discussed at a hearing of 
a House Interstate Commerce subcom- 
mittee Apr. 11. 

The purpose of both bills, their author, 
Representative McLeod (Rep.)f of De- 
troit, Mich., told the Committee, is to 
give Federal cooperation to the States 


in efforts to regulate the sale, use or 
ownership of firearms. One bill, he said, 
would require the marking of all pack- 
ages to show they contain firearms and 
the other would'make 7 the sub- 
ject of laws of the State “Into which they 
may be shipped. 

Other bills which the Committee con- 
sidered are H. R. 2569, H..R. 3665, H. 
R, 8633 and H. R. 11825. 


Improved Markets in Europe 


Turn Prices of Wheat Upward 








Limit on Employe 


Stock Sale Asked 
vv 


Bay State Bill Designed to 
Protect Workers 


Vv 


State of Massachusetts : 

boston, Apr. 11. 
(CONCERNS that take advantage 
of unemployed persons by of- 
fering them jobs if the worker will 
agree to buy stock in the company, 
and then, after a few months, dis- 
charge the employe, may be the 
subject of an investigation-by the 
peeniee under the provisions of 
a bill now being considered by the 
house committee on ways and 

means, 

At a hearing before the commit- 
tee it was stated that because of 
the laxity of the corporation law 
at present a person can secure a 
charter for a corporation without 
proving any of the statements in 

is application, and that as a re- 
sult companies are being organized 
for the primary purpose of de- 
frauding workers of investments 
and wages. 




















































































> 
Reduced Stocks and Re- 
newed Buying Said to 
Stimulate Domestic Trade 


Improved European markets for Amer- 
ican wheat and cotton, resulting from 
long-expected renewal of buying and sup- 
ported by reduced European stocks, has 

much to do with an upturn in wheat 
eee according to a statement Apr. 10 
y the Department of Agriculture. 

The De 
in full text: 

Long expected improvement in Euro- 
pean buying of wheat and stimulation 
of’ European baring: interest in cotton 
are reported in cable dispatches to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics from 
its foreign representatives, : 

“The wheat price upturns of recent 
weeks,” the Bureau says, “appear to be 
very largely the result of the long- 
anticipated improved European buying. 
This is likely to be supported by reduced 
European stocks, in spite of none too 
satisfactory business conditions in. many 
countries. Official encouragement of the 
use of domestic grain has been a real 
factor im reducing forei imports this 
season, and it may le to some addi- 
tional measures, but farmer agitation for 
protection of the current season's output 
in European countries is declining. 

“Recent firmness in raw-cotton prices 


IGomtdrened on Page 9, Column 7.3 
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rtment’s statement follows 
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Restrictions Is Discussed | 
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By Eleven States 


Signing of Measures by Gov: 
ernor Roosevelt Adds New 

- York to List Prowiding 
Assistance to Aged 








Strengthening Laws 
Hoped. for in Future 





Executive Asserts Mastick-Bern- 
hardt Bills Will Provide 
Some ReHef But Do Not 
Solve Problem Fully 


State of New York: 
Albany, Apr. 11. 
Governor Roosevelt on Apr. 10 signed 
the Mastick:Bernhardt bills (S. Int. 849 
and A. Int. 1087)-‘to provide security 
against old age went and to establish a 
division of oldy age security in the State 
department of social welfare to admin- 
ister the pensiom law. The acts become 
chapters 387 and 388 of the laws of 1930, 
respectively. 

Following the signing of the bills Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt made a statement in 
which he said. 

“T am, of course, very happy that some 
legislation has mow been passed for it is 
a distinct and definite step toward the 
realization of the great purpose which 
many of us have had in mind. 

“The law which I signed today does 
not by any means meet with the whole 
of what I believe should become a defi- 
nite State program. This law is essen- 
tially merely am extension of the old poor 
law, for the principal part of its ad- 
ministration is left in the hands of local 
officials and the supervision by State au- 
thorities is far from strong. 


Hopes for Better Law 

“Furthermore, it has always been the 
thought of the students of this subject, 
as well as the practice inmost countries 
where old-age security legislation is far 
in advance of ws, that a definite incentive 
should be giver: to men and women during 
their younger ‘years to © such say- 
ings from theixvearnings or their edt, 
tznces as will give them not n y as- 
surance that they will not starve in their 
old age but also assurance that they will 
be able to live’ im comparative ease and 
comfort, and this feature of the prob- 
lem is wholly omitted from the present 
act, I sincerely hope that the State will 
next year improve this law ard make it 
real old-age security legislation.” 





New York becomes the eleventh State to 
have such le lation in force. Cali- 
fornia, io,’ Kentucky, Maryland, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, Utah, Wis- 
consin and Wyoming have previously 
passed laws for the financial relief of 
the indigent aged. , 


| The law of Montana was enacted in 


1928, Nevada im 1925 after an earlier act 
of 1923 was repealed, Wiscongim in 1925, 
Kentucky in 1926, Colorado amd Mary- 
land in 1927, and California, Minnesota, 
Utah and Wyoming in 1929 at the last 
regular sessioms of thier legislatures. 
Provisions of New Statute 


The New York law just enacted pro- 
vides that old age relief shall be given 
to any person 70 years of age, unable to 
support himself and without children or 
others respomsible for his support and 
able to do so, a citizen of the United 
States and a resident of New York for 
10 years preceding the application, a 
resident of the welfare district in- which 
application is made for at least one year 
before the application, and mot at the 
time an inmate of any public or private 
home for the aged. In addition, the ap- 
plication must not have made a volun- 
tary, assignment of property for the 
purpose of qualifying for such relief. 

Under the terms of the act, public 
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Conditions Will Guide 
Farm’ Board Policies 


More Parchases of Wheat Said 
To Be Ursmecessary at Present 











Up to the present time, the policy of 
the Federal Farm Board has: been to 
deal with am emergency as*it arises, it 
was stated orally on behalf of the Board 
on Apr. 11. | Emergency measures al- 
ready taken by the Board, it was cau- 
tioned, are not to be construed as criteria 
of what the Board would do in a future 
emergency. 

The Board, however, it was pointed out, 
is chiefly emgaged in activities perma- 
nently to place agriculture im the same 

ition as other business. The Board 
is doing this by its efforts to encourage 
cooperation of farmers, guttivg them 
into associations that will give them 
competitive equality with the remainder 
of industry. he Board, it was explained, 
is promoting farmer-owned and con- 
trolled cooperatives rather than putting 
the Government into business. 

Unqualified opposition is given te any 
reclamation project by the Farm Board, 
it was declared, The Board disapproves 
any schemes whatever that would bring 
more land into cultivation, it was stated. 

Measures taken by the Board to deal 
with emergemeies in the past, it was re- 
called, were the loan bases . made on 
cotton and wheat and the assistance given 
in forming the Grain Stabilizatfon Corpo- 
ration. dn these efforts to deal with the 
| wheat and cotton questions, it was 
| pointed out, the Board was acting com- 
parably to the group of nkers who 


= 
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WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, APRIL 12, 1930 


In adopting an old age pension law,| 





Loan Found by Government finds Competition, 





ive, Executive ared_ Judicial Branches 
Federal Government and of Each of the-Governments of the Forty-Eight States 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES Are ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT OF Dissent From ANy ACTON OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS WHETHER LEGISLATIVE Booms Are IN Session on ADJOURNED 
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Federal Agencies Lending Aid | Qld Age Pension No Objection to Brazil Coffee 
-To Followers of Motor Boating | [gNow Provided 





Actiregz: Secretary of State Says Proposed $100,000,000 


Issue, Part to Be Placed in New York, Is for 
Liquidation Pur poses Only 





HE Department of State has no ob- 
jection to the flotation of a loan 
inthe United States to be used in aid- 
ing the liquidation of BradZilian coffee 
stocks, according to an oral announce- 
ment Apr. 11 by the Acting Secretary 
of State, Joseph P. Cotton. 

The loan is offered by he Brazilian 
state of Sao Paulo. and a part of it 
will be handled by J. Hemry Schroeder 
and Company of Lon@onm and a bank- 
ing symdicate of New York headed by 
Speyer and Company. The Depart- 
ment of State understands the total 
would not exceed $100,000,000, but Mr. 
Cottom was advised only that a sub- 
stantial part of it would be offered in 
this country: s 

The Acting Secretary said that the 
loan was not in conflict with the De- 
paxtment policy to oppose flota- 
tion of loans here which were to be 
used far monopolistic or valorization 
purposes. He asserted the Sao Paulo 
loan is distinctly for liquidation pur- 
poses. He called atterrtion to the an- 
nounced program of the Brazilian pro- 


Today Is Indefensible 


West Virginia Fruit Men Are 
Told Export Debenture 
Plan Is No More Bounty 

- Than High Duty Rates 


Martinsburg, W. Va. Apr. 11.—Tariff 
protection of tod-y “as it is_ being applied 
by the modern manipulators of purely 
selfish interests, is indefensible and mon- 
strous,”” Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
told the Martinsburg Fruit Growers’ As- 
sociation Apr. 11 at the annual banquet 
of the association. ' i 


, Urging that the export helenae 
Rae , ra 3 - ‘ 

which ea oe into the Hawiey- 
Smoot bill (H.R: 2667) be retained, the 
Idaho Senator who is Chairman of the 
Senate Foreign tions Committee, as- 
serted that the debenture is no more of a 
bounty to agriculture than the protective 
tariff is to industry. ‘ 

Situation of Farmer ; 

The ‘full text of an authorized sum- 
mary of Mr. Borah’s remarks follows: 

We have just cose@ a year's consid- 
eration of a tariff bill. Wee are not yet at 
the emd. We seem to be. unwilling to 
admit it, but it isa fact that this strug- 
gle has brought to the front this su- 
preme and menacing question, Can the 
American farmer live wnder the pro- 
tective tariff system. as it is now ad- 
ministered? That is am ugly question, 
and we dislike to consider that it is with 
us. But \it is here amd will not soon 
depart. 

My belief is, that the farmer can exist 
under the-present tariff system but he 
cannot live. We must bear in mind that 
the wnoccupied and unfertile lands in 
the West are gone. The farmer cannot 
do as he has done three times before in 
our history—leave his exhausted fields 
and move on to the cheap and free lands 
of the West. He must. now fight it out 
on.the old farm. He must fertilize and 
rebuild his old acreage. He must, while 
doing so, compete with. mew lands to the 
south and the cheapest labor in the 
world in other countries. He must sell 
in am open and generally falling market 
and he must buy in a closed and gen- 
erally rising ‘narket.: EXconomic peonage 
undezx these circumstances is as in- 
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Authors Profit Even Though 
Play Fails, Counsel for 
Producer Claims 


\ 


Destruction of the spoken drama and 
of the legitimate theater industry, if 
the Efouse) “even atterm to pass” the 
Vestal bill (H. R. 6990) ‘for revision 
of the copyright law, was predicted Apr. 
11 at hearings on the bill before the 
House Committee on Patents. 

William Klein, of New York City, 
counsel for Shubert ‘Theatrical Enter- 
prises, made the prediction, declaring 
the Bill is the result of the “avaricious- 
ness of a group of dramatic composers 
who are trying to bottle up the entire 
industry under their control.” 

Automatic Copyrights 

The bill provides for st utomati¢ copy- 
rights,” the rights vesting in the author 
when the work is aes without 
registration or other action by the au- 
thor; and provides that the copyright 
shall be divisible so that the author may 
sell separately the magazine serial 
vests stage rights; radio and other 


s. 

©. Klein stated that if Congress is 
interested in preserving the drama, now 
if the time to consider the fh ti He 








said the composers, through the Dra- 
matists Guild; hve obtained a monopoly 
and dictate to the producers what they 
shall produce and from what authors 
they shall buy. ' 
“The author gets his, gwhether the pro- 
Tse —— 
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ducers and merchants to spread out 
the sale of accumulated stocks over 
10 years, and to accumulate no stocks 
from current production during that 
time, as showing the lack of intent to 
force higher prices for the sale of 
coffee. 

It has been an established policy of 
the Washington Government to exam- 
ime prospective loans here when such 
loans originated abroad, and the De- 
partment of State always has taken a 
definite stand on them. Mr. Cotton 
called attention to the refusal of the 
Department to withhold objection to a 
loan put forward three years ago by 
the Brazilian coffee interests. The De- 

rtment made known its objection to 
that flotation because it regarded the 
plan as one purely for valorization pur- 

oses. The securities were not brought 
into this country as a result of the 
Department's views. 

The Department of the Treasury{ had 
mo comment to make on the loan,-ex- 
cept in the form of an oral statement 
that the Treasury sano danger of 
a possible price inflation in it. - 


Senator Borah Holds | Plan to Reorganize 
Tariff Protection of | Power Commission 


Favorably Reported 





Propo 


- time Members on Board 





Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, on Apr. 11, reported favor- 
ably ‘from that Committee his bill (S. 
3619) to reorganize the Federal Power 
Commission and served notice that he 
will ask its consideration the week be- 


ginning Apr. 14. 


The majority steering commi 
second ‘place int the” program of 
lative business: after passage of 


pending jimmigratiom bill. 
Three Full-time Members 











The bill provides for a commission 
of three members, appointed by the Pres- 
ident with Senate approval for terms of 
six years and salaries of $10,000 a year. 

The report accompanying the bill states 
that hearings before the Committee have 


demonstrated the meed for it. 


“The condition within the Federal 
Power Commission should make this bill 
an emergency matter, and it is the hope 


of your Committee that action can 


taken as early as possible,” the report 
‘reads. 

“Tt was shown conclusively by the evi- 
dence presented that the secretaries of 
the three Departments have been so bur- 
dened with the tasks of their immediate 
Departments that they have not had the 
time necessary for: the work of the Com- 


mission.” 


The present Power Commission is com- 
posed ‘of the Secretaries of the Interior, 


War, and Agriculture. 
Serious Charges Made 


“The net result of the situation is that 
practically all the work of\the Commis- 
sion has devolvegk upon the executive 
secretary, and regardless of what the 
causes of the present condition are, the 
facts are that the present conditions are 


very bad,” the report continues. 


“Serious charges were made before 
your Committee against the executive 
secretary by employes of the Commis- 
sion and countercharges were made by 


the executive secretary. 


“No one can doubt after hearinge the 





o 
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Automatic Copyright Imperils 
Spoken Drama, Committee Told 


+ 


F ilipirtos Displace 
California Workers 
vVvTvV 


Invasion of Labor Field 
Declared to Be Extending 


v 


State of California : 

’ Sacramento, Apr. 11. 
PLPinos are displacing ma- 
tive white workers in many 
ocupatigns in California, especially 
in hotel, restaurant and domestic 
service; in the box factories of 
northern Califernia, and in some 
agricultural work, it is stated by 
the director Of the department of 
industrial relations, Will J. French, 

in announcing “the completion of a 
, report on the problem of Filipinos 
' in California. 

« The number of Filipinos now in 
the State, he says, is between 31,- 
000 and 34,000. ‘The largest num- 
ber of arrivals was in 1929, when 
5,795 were admitted, This was an 
increase Of 139 per cent over ad- 
missions im 1923, Mr. French 
states, “when the Filipino invasion 
began.” 

The full text of a statement an- 
nouncing Mr. French's report, is- 
sued by the Department of Indus- 
trial Relatiors will be found on 
page 9 


















66 4 DECENT and mayly examé- | 


ment should be -mot’ only tolerated | 
but encouraged.”” j 








sal Follows Immigra- 
tion Bill om Senate Calen- 
dar; Provides Three Full- 
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Naval Agreement 


Says President 4 


um 








Reduction in Armament Pro« 
vided for Exceeds Pro 
posals Laid Down at 
Geneva, Mr. Hoover States 


Parity Established — 
With British Fleet 


Saving to World Accomplished — 
By Three-power Treaty Ne 
gotiated at Londom Will Be ~ 
Under 1927 Basis Ss 

ae 


Presidemrxt Hoover formally announcing — 
a three-power agreement for a Si a 
of naval armament at the London naval 
conference, in a statement issued, Apr — 
ll, declared that a total savings to Rg 
world as @ result would ammount to $2, ~ 
500,000,000 below the basis of the Geneva 
conference of 1927, The saving to the — 
United States he said, will be approxi- — 
mately $1,000,000,000. 

During the next six years, the United 
States, the President said, will 5 2 
from $500,000,000 to $650,000, as 
compared with $1,400,000,000 to $1,640- ~ 
000,000, if it attempted nawal parity on 
the basis of the Geneva proposals, 

Parity With British Fleet ’ ae 

The President declared, further, that 
as a result. of the London maval agree- ~~ 
ment there was assurance for the 
time of aza_ American naval ‘parity i 
Great Britain. 

The President also announced that 
had telegraphed the American delegates — 
to the Lomedon conference his congratula- 
tions on the successful outcome of tl 
conference. 

The President’s statement follows 
full text : “anit es 

I am eatly pleased with the final 
success Of the naval arms conference in | ~ 
London amd I have today telegra; 
the delegation expressing my ai 
of the result achieved and my ra 
tion for their patience and determination 
in an arduous and dificult negotiation, 
And I wish to congratulate the 


























other governmenits for their 
oud hiepenesar gation’ r 
Suspicions Laid Aside ee 

The most vital feature of its ats; Se 
complishmments for peace is the final abo- 
lition of competition in naval arms be- 
tween the greatest naval powers and the’ 
burial of the fears and suspicions which 
have beem the constant product of rival 
warship construction. , 

It will be recalled that prior to the 
three-power conference at Geneva in © 
1927, which France and Italy felt obliged — 
to decline attendance, there was na' / 
competiticn in all craft except battleships - 
with comstant international _ friction. 
Consequemtiy upon the failure of that 
conference the rival expamsion received © 
even new impulses and resulted in ins, 
creased imternational suspicion: and ill. 
will through the world and a steady drift 
to greatly increased navies. 

Political Agreement Avoided 

When I initiated this megotiation it) 
was aftex a critical examination of the 
experience before and after the Geneva 
conference, and a determination that the 


causes Of that failure could be met with ~ 
adequate preparation and preliminary ne- 
gotiation. At that time we realized, and 
have realized at all times since, that the — 
particulax setting of the continental na- 
tions, because of the inseparable impor- 
tance of land armies in their a 
upon nawal strength, together with the 
political agreements that reduction. of 
such arms implied, made a five-power 
anendent extremely improbable, as Pe : 
vane tates could not involve 
In such Agreements, ye 
The French and Italian governments © 
have shown the utmost good will in this” 
conference in endeavor, im the interest 
of world peace, to support the present 
solution just as far as they could do 80, 
and they have joined the present agrée- 
ment in important provisions. 
It is difficult to estimate the preci 
reductioms in war-craft tonnage w 
have beem brought about by this 
ment because of the factor of 
replacement and additional tonnage 
thorized but not yet constructed, s 
Nine battleships are to. be scrapped 
of a total of about 230,000 tons, the 
placememt of 16 or 17 others to be de 
ferred for six years. The various navies 
in the agreement are to reduce 
300,000 to 400,000 tons of other by 
gories im the next few years as tay e- 
come obsolete—but some cat ‘a 


some of them must be increased in 
tocome wp to the standards set. 
The met balance will be a very 
siderable decrease in the -world’s 
tonnage as it stands today. 
The economic jmportamee of the at 
complishment can best be measured it = 





[Continued on Page 2, Column % 





Busimess Survey Group 
Will Discuss Condition 


Appraisal of the results ofthe 
ness Stabilization movement and ¢ 
eration of further efforts im that 
tion will be discussed by members of’ 
executive and general comamittees of 
national business survey 
called at the direction of 
Hoover, which has been invited to 
in Washington Apr. 29, the. confe 
announced Apr. ll. a 

Julius H. Barnes, chairman of the 0 
ference, will address the mee nd W 
review the program in and the posi 
bilities of planning business ilizatio 
and nder Legge, Chairman 
oe “Farm pee will di 
polic of t arm Board 
to business, Nis ’ oe 
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: several hours of intermittent 

‘en the! ion, the Senate failed 
a Apr. 12 on the Harris 
51 lacing all 


nt: oe De Hemisphere un- 


le the tion quota, with the ex- 
iP Gand ‘and Newfoundland. 
he % idl remains‘on the calendar as un- 
|“ Opygosition to the bill was led by Sen- 
Seer in cee 
guch action wou 
to the amicable relationships 
mm the United States and the coun- 
ef South America. Senator Heflin 
).. of Alabama, im su ing the 
| bill, spoke with reference to the competi- 
Mion of cheap labor from Mexico. 
In opposing the Harris bill, Senator 
> Bir h mr argued that the average im- 
im on from the 18 Central and South 
_ can countries with the exception 
of a oo oe a — 
‘Rever weached the quota. which wou 
allowed them under the act. 
 Beeting of Eamity Predicted 
“This act will consequently not de- 
the number of immigrants, and 
have no effect om these countrics, 
to produce hard feelings and show 
we consider them. inferio 
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ge ex without “making a gesture” to- 
_ ‘Wards the smaller South American coun- 
tries, which send to this country immi- 

ahts “inconsequential im mumber and 
4 character.” 


.. 
feeling of unfriendliness which 
bbe engendered by this bill would 
y noe extent of refusal 
of -the American countries to 
Tame the United States as arbiter in 
their ai Senator Bingham said. 
“In effect, this bill says to our neigh- 
bors: im the south, ‘although you have 
never sent laborers to compete with 
_ American labor, we no fonger desire to 
give you a favored status.” I hope the 
ate will avoid this serious blow to 
our South American relations that we 
_havé fought so long to build up,” Sen- 
_ ator Bingham concluded. 
ay Emported Labor amd Wages 
Senator Heflin (Dem.}, of Alabama, in 
reply to Senator Bingham’s remarks, 
supported the measure, basing his argu- 
ment om the influx of labor from Mexico. 
He demied that the work done by this 
ye e@f labor would mot be done by 
cy trican labor, He attributed the fact 
_ that tihis labor is preferred by certain 
ar to the low wages they are 
, to accept. 
parexring to the remarks of Senator 
- Bingham, Mr, Heflin remarked that “the 
: tor from Comecticut has long-dis- 
sympathies.” 
Senator has just passed through 
: ; ly an appropriation of $4,000,000 
“for the relief of these foreigners in 
a; Rico—” 
n - oe” the Senator will not refer to 
+ Porto icans as forei ,” Senator 
Bingham interrupted. “They are Ameri- 
can cat a" 
“Yes, but they are not within our bor- 
or of our blood,”? Senator Heflin 


“Not from Alabama, perhaps the Sen- 
ator xmmeans,” Senator Bingham replied. 
Senator Heflin declared that he did not 
believe the matter should be considered 
, from the standpoint of its effect on trade. 
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Last Preliminary Report 
On Cotton Due Apr. 18 


The last preliminary report on the 
oe and staple of cotten produced dur- 
the 1929-30 season will be released 
t1 p. m., Friday, Apr. 18, by the Bu- 
Treau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, in 
Room 411, Bieber Building, 14th and B 
| Streets, S. W., Washington, D. C. 
+ This— report will indicate the number 
} of bales of each grade and staple length, 
+ and the number of bales tenderable on 
|, future contracts for cotton ginned prior 
, t Mar. 20, 1930. 
| (Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 
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| Review of Liquor 


Conviction Opposed 





Reversal of Prior Decisions 


Said to Be Unwarranted 
—-— 


No walid reasons exist for reversing 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the so-called “National 
Prohibition Cases,” in which the consti- 
+ tutionality of the Eighteenth Amendment 
>| Was upheld, according to a brief filed in 
+ the court by the Department of Justice on 
‘Apr. 10, urging that the court decline to 
veview the case of Jebbia et al. v. United 
States, No. 735. 
case is now pending’ before the 
court on a petition for a writ of certi- 
orari growing out of the petitioner's con- 
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| favor of the Government loan, 





victiom for an illegal sale of liquor. It 
is there contended that the proyistons of 
Article V of the Constitwtion relating to 
constitutional amendments was never 
complied with. 
Article V provides that “Congress. 
whenever two thirds of both Houses of 
ress deem it necessary, shall pro- 
wd 
ae 


amendments te this Constitution 
*. The petitioners contend thay 
the “two-thirds vote” referred to is a 
) tWo-thards vote of the total membership 
| the House, The vote in the House 

















foas a ; 
i 





seven short of being two-thirds of 
total.membership but was more than 
irds of the Members present. 
In @ petition for a writ of certiorari 
also fii on Apr. 10, the court has been 
to review a ‘decision involving 
/ speation of whether the Willis-Camp- 
d <t repealed the national ~rohibition 
tim so far as it applied to the sale of 
ing liquor for beverage purposes. 
ease, which is docketed under the 
©f Murphy v. United States, No. 
pws out of the conviction of Mr. 
on, charges of unlawful posses- 
and illegal sale of intoxicating 
r and the maintenance of a common 
in violation of the. national 
Lic spol i, comes seen de- 
to up r, urphy’s .yiews. 
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SENATE ‘convened at 12'm., + 
r. 11. Senator Phipps (Rep.),. 
of Colorado, from ‘the~Committee on . 
Post Offices, and Post Roads, submit- . 
ted postal nominations for the execu- : 
tive calendar. | R “ 

Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, 
submitted forthe record a comparative 
table of. three civil service retire- 
ment. bills now before Con- 
gress, 

The Senate then proceeded to the 
consideration of the unfinished busi- 
ness, the Norris immigration bill. Sen- 
ator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut, 
spoke in opposition to the act. (De- 
tailed discussion on page 2.) 

es 

At THE request of Senator Jones 

(Rep.), of Washington,-the unfin- 
ished business was Sena piretily laid 
aside, and the Senate to the 
consideration of the independent office 
serene bill. Senator Blaine 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin, proposed an 
amendment to provide $250,000 for 
continued operation of the Government 
hotels for Oné more year. 


A message from. the House an- 
nounced disagreement te amendments 
made by the ite to the Interior De- 
partment appropriations bill and asked 
that the matter be referred to a con- 
ference ittee. 

The Blaine amendment was rejected 
without a record vote. 





ongress of the 


~ + Proceedings of April 11, 1930 
"The Senate 
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es ee ae 


States 


_ A N_ AMENDMENT proposed by, Sen- ~ 
A Nor Bingham (Rep.),.of Connec- 
ticut, increasing. the relief.fund -for 
Porto Rico, was a to, - 
a = ae ee doe Senator one 
the resolution to investi post of- 
fice rentals was nt referred. to 
the Committee on Audit and Control. 

Senator Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama, 
spoke in support of-the Harris immi- 
gration bill. en ? 

The chair announced ‘the appoint- 
ment of a conference committee on 
the Interior Department appropria- 
tions bill, as follows: Senators Phipps 
(Rep). of Colorado; Smoot (Rep.), 
of Utah; Jones (Rep.), of Washing- 
ton; Harris (Dem.), of Georgia, and 
McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee. 

a 
A REQUEST by Senator Wagner 
(Dem.), of New York, to secure 
inclusion of a third employment bill in 
the special order of business Apr. 15 
was objected to by Senator Bingham 
(Rep.), of Connecticut. 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
spoke concerning the Flathead power. 
site in Montana. 

Following Senator Walsh’s remarks, 
= Senate passed a number of minor 
ills. 

Several reports from _ committees 
were received, and several bills were 
received and reported. The Senate 
adjourned at 4: p. m. until noon, 
Apr. 14. - 





"THE House met at noon Apr, il. 7 
Representative Michener (Rep.), 

of Adrian, Mich., secured agreement 
of the House that it adjourn at the 
close of the day until Apr. 14. Rep- 
resentative Dempsey (Rep.), of Lock- 
port, N. Y., chairman of the House 
Committee on Rivers and ,Harbors, 
asked consent, which the House agreed 
to,’ that instead of having priority on 
“Calendar Wednesday,” Apr. 16, that 
time be given to " Committee an 
Merchant Marine and that the Rivers 
and Harbors Gommittee have priority 
on the following Wednesday, Apr. 23. 
Representative Cramton (Rep.), of 
Lapeer, Mich, called up from the 
Speaker’s desk the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill (H. R. 6564) 


Post Office Lease Inquiry | 
May Include Philadelphia | 


| 
| 





Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
stated orally, Apr. 11, that the investiga- 
tion of post office building leases 
throughout’ the Nation, requested in a 
resolution ‘int d by Senator Blaine 
(Eep.), of Wisconsin, would probably in- 
clude leases in Philadelphia. 

“T have received complaints ‘from in- 
terested parties in Philadelphia who say 
the situation is as miserable there as 
it is in St. Paul,” Senator Nye said. 
“The complaints do not refer to any 
particular Phiiadelphia postal station, 
but to the leasing situation there in 
general.” 





Appropriation Submitted 
For Conservation Agency 





President Hoover submitted to the 
House Apr. 11 an estimate of $50,000, de- 
scribed as an appropriation needed for 
the immediate use of his commission to 
study and report on the conservation and 
administration of the, public domain. 


Montana Finds Seed 
Loan More Exacting 








Sections Eligible for Federal 
Aid Are Selected « 





State of Montana: 
Helena, Apr. 11. 

Montana farmers who apply for the 
new Federal seed and feed loans in 
counties designated as being eligible for 
such ‘loans will find the restrictions and 
regulations governing such loans much 
more rigid than heretofore, in the opinion 
of State agricultural department officials 
who have examined copies of the appli- 
eation blank and forms sent out by the 
seed loan office at Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

The new loan bill speeifies the United 
States Government as making the loan 
whereas previous. similar loans were 
made by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. After farmer applica- 
tions from approved counties have been 
passed by local and county committees 
who have thordughly satisfied themselves 
as to the eligibility of the loan, the seed 
loan office at Grand Forks will require 
all loans to be secured by a crop. lien 
which must be further protected by 
waivers of claims of other creditors in 
' 

The application blank states that farm- 
ers borrowing will be required to sub- 
mit receipts showing the use of the loan 
for the actual purpose of buying the 
needed seed or feed. If the borrower 
has previously borrowed from the Gov- 
ernment in the 1922 seed loans he will 
be required to state that fact on his ap- 
plication for the new loan together with 
the faet of whether or not he has repaid 
the old loan. 

Counties prescribed as eligible in Mon- 
tana in the seed loan regulations are 
those where drought damage in 1929 was 
severe and widespread. As a result of 
a survey made by~-seed loan officials to 
determine these counties, Daniels and 
Valley were designated, together with 
i of Roosevelt, Sheridan, Phillips, 

laine, McCone, Petroleum, Fergus, 
Musselshell, Stillwater and Yellowstone. 

The new loans will carry an interest 
rate of 5 per cent and will not exceed 
$200. With the present allotment of 
$50,000 for Montana about 1,750 farmers 
will be eligible for the Government as- 
sistance, The seed loan disbursing office 
will be located at Grand Forks, N, Dak., 
and applications from the counties desig- 
nated as eligible will be made to the local 
and county committees in those counties 
and forwarded by them to the Grand 
Forks office ee. 





r. 
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The House of Representatives: 


and moved-that ‘all Senate amendments 
be disagreed to and the bill be sent 
to conference. His motion was agreed 
= and the Speaker appointed con- 
erees, vue : 


Representative Johnson (Rep.), of 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., asked and received 
permission for the Committ on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation, of 
which he is chairman, to hold a night 
session some day next week to con- 
sider medical matters in connection 
with pending legislation. 

The House took up consideration of 
bills on the calendag requiring unani- 
mous consent. Almost 30 were passed 
and others objected to while the cal- 
endar was under consideration. 

The House adjourned at 4:30 p. m. 
until noon, Apr. 14. 


Amendment to Seminole 
Indian Measure Is Urged 


Favorable action en the bill (S. 3041) 
amending the act conferring jurisdiction 
on the Court of Claims to act on claims 
which’ the Seminole Indians may have 
against the United States was urged at. 
a hearing before the Senate Committee 
on Indian Affairs Apr. 11 by former 
Senator Robert L. Owen, of Oklahoma, 
now counsel for. the Seminéles of that 
State. ' 

The purpose of the proposed amend- 
ment, Mr. Owen pointed out, is to extend 
to the Seminoles the right to enter 
claims regarding the minerals, oil, gas, 
and coal in the Seminole country, and to 
press these claims in gourt. The original 
ect of May 20, 1924, dealt only with 















surface rights of the Indian lands, he}, 


said. 


The Seminoles * have approximately 
$130,000 in trust funds, he said, which 
might be used for the payment of ex- 
penses in properly presenting the mat- 
ter to the courts. 

The bill bestows on a committee of 
four Indians, Chili Fish, Allan Crain, 
Louis Fife, and Sampson B. Harjo, the 
institution and prosecution of the pro- 
ceeding. . 

“The principle of the right of mem- 
bers of.a.greup to appear in the interest 
of the group has been upheld by the 
Supreme Court,” Mr. Owen said, and 
added that the committee and its actions 
liad been approved by a majority of the 
Seminoles. ~ 


Bills on Federal Prisons 
Considered Without Action 


A bill (H. R. 7832) for reorganization 
of the administration of Federal prisons 
was considered by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee Apr. 11 without definite ac- 
tion being taken. Two other prison 
bills were considered without action, one 
(H.R. 6807) to establish a penitentiary 
and reformatory and the other (H. R. 
4712) to provide diversification of em- 


ployment of Federal prisoners for their 
training in trades and occupafions. 


Committee Favors Permits 


To Accept Foreign Awards 











The House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs ordered favorably reported to the 
House on Apr. 10 the Cole bill (H. R. 
11558) authorizing certain Army, Navy, 
diplomatic and other Federal officers, 
about 40 in all, to accept certain ers, 
decorations, diplomas or gifts tendered 
them by foreign vernments, now in 
the custody of the Department of State. 
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eturn From Sale of Alaska Fur-seal Skins — 
_Is Made Public by Bureau of Fisheries 
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ident Is Told 
‘Of Protest Made. 
On Judge Parker 


Watson Talks With 





Senator 


Mp. Hoover and Advises 


Him ‘to. Investigate the 
Situation = 


Presid@nt Hoover has-been advised by 





the majority leader of the Senate, Sena- 


tér Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, that there 
is “formidable opposition” to confirma- 
tion of ‘the nomination of Circuit Judge 


‘John J, Parker to be an Associate Justice 
“of thé Supreme Court. 
» .Mr. Watson said orally Apr. 11, that 


he had talked to the President on’ the 
subject of this opposition “which has not 
yet crystallized,” and advised him to in- 
vestigate the situation. Certain majority 
Senators have notified Mr. Watson that 
they would vote against confirming Mr. 
Parker, and it has been suggested to 
the President, according to one Senator, 
that the nomination be withdrawn. 


Pending Before Subcommittee 

The. Parker nomination is now pend- 
ing before a subcommittee of the Judi- 
ciary Committee comprised of Senators 
Overman (Dem.), North Carolina, 
chairman; Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, and 
Hebert: (Rev.). of ode Island. Mr. 
Overman said that the nomination will be 
reported to the full Committee ‘and, ac- 


cording to Mr. Borah, the report will}, Cotton, more than 1%-inch. staple, 7|36; Senate, 36. Top, slubbing,. roving 


be favorable. 

Senator Borah states that he has not! 
yet determined finally®on his position on 
the appointment, but is studying de- 
cisions of Judge Parker relative to the 
so-called “yellow dog” contract. Because 
of his decision on this’ contract in the 


Red Jacket’ case between West Virginia 
coal rators and the United ne 
Workers of America, Wudge Parker’s 


confirmation is opposed by the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Mr. Borah said that he is trying to de- 
termine just how far, in his decision on 
the Red Jacket case, Judge Parker was 
following the decision laid down by the 
Supreme Court in the Hinchman case. 


Negroes Oppose Nomination 

In ada‘tion to the American Federa- 
tion of » Mr. Parker’s name is 
also opposed by the Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. Rep- 
resentatives of. this association at the 
hearing held by the'Committee Mar. 5, 
argued that when a candidate for gov- 
ernor of North Carolina, Judge Parker 
had taken- the ‘position, in effect, that 
colored“people are not fitted for engag- 
ing in political affairs: . 

This reported statement has been the 
basis of a large’ number of protests 
from colored people and their organiza- 
tions throughout the country. It is this 
character of opposition, one Senator said, 
that has caused several majority Sen- 
ators who are candidates for reelection 
next Fall,” to oppose confirmation of 
Judge Parker. " ‘ 

»Large numbers’ of protests have been 
received rom West Virginia, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Illinois and Kansas, among other, 
States. en 





Situation of Farm 
Loan Board Given 


Report Says Reorganization‘ of 
System Is Completed 








Most of the unsatisfactory conditions 
that have developed! within the banks of 
the farm loan system have been traced 
to “incompetent or mediocre” manage- 
ment and the reorganization which has 
been undegy way two and a half years 


is expected to assure the strength and/|- 


stability of the system in the future, the 
Farm Loan Board deciared in its annual 
report for 1929 which was sent to Con- 
gress Apr. 11. ' 

The work of reorganization has been 
completed, the report explained, and as 
a result of the changes made, the Board 
said it believed there would be no recur- 
rence of conditions that existed prior to 
the reorganization. It added that: the 
Board’s vigilance was not to be relaxed 
under any circumstance, and that its ef- 
forts to establish uniform construction 
of the law under which the system oper- 
ates and to compel uniform observation 
of the statute would be pressed continu- 
ously so that the strength of the system 
may be regained. 

The report of the Board relating” 
to this issue will be printed in full 
text in the issue of Apr. 14. 





Senate Approves Selection 
Of United States Attorney 





The Senate Judiciary Committee, Apr. 
11, reported favorably the nomination 
of William J. Carter to be United States 
attorney for the eastern district of Ten- 
nessee, 


Funds Are Recommended 
For Washington Celebration 








A supplemental: estimate of $148,200 
appropriation for the George Washing- 
ton Bicentennial Commission for the fis- 
eal ear 1931 was submitted to the House 

y 








Commissioner O’Malley Announces $319,306.50 Was 


Paid for Pelts Auctioned at St. Louis Apr. 7 





Sale of Alaska fur-seal skins, which 
were sold for Government account, at 
public auction at St. Louis, Mo., on Apr. 
7, brought im returns of $319,306.50, it 
was stated orally by the Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Fisheries, Henry O’Mal- 
ley, Apr. 11. 

This money is turned over to the 
Treasury Department, after the cost of 
curing and preparing the skins for 
market are taken out, it was said. Ap- 
proximately 8,000 black-dyed Pribilof 
Islands skins sold for more than $177,- 
000, while 6,085 logwood-brown dyed 
skins. were sold for $141,877.60, it was 
pointed out, and four seal skins, that 
were taken unlawfully were sold for 


$16.50. . 
~ The skins sold ‘are those ofthe “sur- 


plus bulls of the herd, Mr. O’Malley 
aad, ond since these, bulls have no part 

gating of the herd, the in- 
It is the 
eustom among the seals for the bulls to 
harems, and 
this custom causes the excess of bulls 


in t 


pro 
crease will not be retarded, 
surround themselves with 


in every herd, he explained. 


“At the time that these skins were sold 
for the United States Government, there 
sale for the government of the 
Union of* South Africa, about 4,000 Cape 
Hope fur-seal skins, it was 


Hope 
ope 
The buyers 
m the large 
buyer who 


were fi 


of Good t 
stated, while skins for other shi 
from the Northwest Cape of Good 
and Lobos Island were sold. 
of all these skins va f 
wholesale buyer to the sm 
was in the retail business, it was said. 
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, Tariff of Seven Cents a Pound Placed — 
JOn Long-staple Cotton by Conferees 
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Higher Senate Rates Provided in Wool Schedule Are 
Adopted With Few Exceptions 


~ 





Tariff conferees on the Hawley-Smoot 
bill (H. R. 2667) on Apr. 1) agreed to’ 


a duty of 7 cents a pound on long-staple | ate 


cotton ‘and adopted, with few exceptions,’ 
the higher Senate rates in the’ wool 
schedule. : 

The basic ‘rate on raw’ clothing wool 
ts ‘fixed at 34 cents a pound, the duty 
agreed to by both the House and the 
Senate, as against the existing rate of 
81 cents.. The Senate amendment put- 
ting a tariff of 18 cents a pound on wool 
rags, as compared ‘to 8 cénts in the 
House bill, was accepted. 

‘The agricultural -schedule was com- 
pleted by the conferees with action on 
cotton and dried eggs. 

At & meeting of the House steering 
cémmittee Apr. 11 it was agreed that 
when the tariff bill comes from the con- 
ference the four schedules which the 
House leadersiftip promised would be sub- 
mitted to a vote will come before the 
House for consideration, according to 
Representative Tilson (Rep.), of New 
Haven, Conn., majority leader of the 
House, 

Mr. Tilson said that no definite action 
was taken during the meeting, but that 
it was called only to clarify the fact that 
the leadership would make good the 
“gentlemen’s agreements.” 

The only action announced’ followin 
the morning session of the conferees was 
that on long-staple cotton. Action taken 
in conference during the whole day were 
as follows: 


cents a pound; House, free; Senate, 7. 


Eggs of poultry, frozen or otherwise | 34; Senate, 37. 


prepared, 8 cents a pound; House, 8} 
Senate,“11. 


Eggs of poultry, whole, yolk or albu- | 
men, dried, 18 cents a pound; House, 18; 
Senate, 36 on whole, 60 on albumen, and 


Adjustment of Wheat 
Prices Is Explained 
Mr. Legge Says Plan Is 


_ Merely to Place Millers on 
Competitive Basis 











The price adjustment on wheat that 
the Grain Stabilization Corporation is 
seeking for millers is merely that of 
putting the miller at interior points on a 
competitive basis with the miller at sea- 
board or the ie miller buying Amer- 
ican wheat at seaboard points, Chairman 
Alexander Legge, of the Federal Farm 
Board, stated Apr. 11. His statement 
was in response to newspaper inquiries 
regardi the storage agreement be- 
tween millers and the Grain Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation. 

Bs Legge’s statement follows in full 
xt: 


It seems to me that some of the press 
clippings coming. in indicate a mis- 
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80 on yolk. Spirits, unfit for beverage 
use, $5 a proof gallon; House, $5; Sen- 
, $2.60. | 
Concentrated juice of lemons, oranges 
or other citrus fruits fit for beverage 
purposes, 70 cents a gallon on. uncon- 
centrated natural fruit juice; House 70; 
Senate 70. Sirups in liquid, powdered or 
solid form, 70 cents; House 70; Senate 70, 

The conferees approved a. proviso that 
high-proof fruit juices for use in fortifi- 
cation of wines may be withdrawn under 
the same regulations as alcohol for non- 
beverage purposes. 

Wools, scoured, 27. cents, a .pdund; 














House, 24; Senate, 27. Wools, on. the 47 


skin (clean eontent); 22 cents*a pound; 
House, 23; Senate, 22. , Wools, sorted 
or matchings (if not scoured), 25 cents 
@ pound; House, 26; Senate, 25. 
New Wool Tariffs 
Fixed by Compromise 
_ Wools, n. s, p. f., not finer than 44s, 
in grease or washed, 29 cents a pound; 
House 24; Senate 34. ame, scoured, 
32 cents a pound; House ‘24; Senate 37, 
Same, on the skin, 27 cents a pound; 
House 23; Senate 32. Same, sorted or 
ponete og (if not scoured), 30 cents g 
pound; Housé 26; Senate 35. ; 
Wools, n. s. p. f.; hair of angora, 
cashmere, alpaca, scoured, 87 cents a 
pound; House, 34; Senate,-37. Same, on 
the skin, 82 cents a pound; House, 33; 
Senate, 32. Same, sorted or matchings, 


if not scoured, 35 cents a pound; House, 





and ring waste, 37 cents a pound; House, 


Nofls, carbonized, 30 cents a pound; 
House, ‘21; Senate, 30. Same, not car~ 
bonized, 23 cents a pound; House, 21; 
Senate, 23, 

Thread or yarn waste, 25 cents a 
a House, 18; Senate, 25. Card or 
urr waste, carbonized, 23 cents a pound; 
House, 25; Senate, 23. Same, not car- 
bonized, 16° cents a pound; House, 18; 
Senate, 16. All other wastes, ns. p f., 
24 cents a pound; House, 18; Senate, 24. 

Shoddy, wool extract, 24 cents a/ 
pound; House 18 (15 on extract); Sen- 
ate 24. Wool rags, 18 cents a pound; 
House 8; Senate 18. 

Wool yarns, valued at not more than 
50 cents a pound, 40 cents a pound plus 
35 per cent; House“27 plus 30; Senate 
40 plus 85. Same, valued between 50 
cents and $1.50 a pound, 40 cents a 
pound plus 45 per cent; House 40 plus 
40; Senate 40 plus 45. Same, valued at 
more than $1.50 a pound, 40 cents a 
pound plus 50 per cent; House 40 plus 
45; Senate 40 plus 50. 

Wool woven fabrics, weighing not more 
than 4 ounces a square yard, valued at 
not more than 80 cents a pound, 50 cents 
a pound plus 50 per cent; House 40, plus 
50; Senate 50, plus 50. Same, if warp 
of cotton or other vegetable fiber, valued 
at more than $1.50 a pound, 40 cents a 
pound, plus 60 per cent; House 40, plus 
55; Senate 40, plus 60. 

Wool woven fabrics weighing more 
than, 4 ounces a square yard, valued at 





understanding of the suggested price ad- 
justment to American millers on wheat 
used to manufacture flour for export, the 
matter being referred to as an effort to 
make the American price competitive 
with lower esos grain of other countries. 
Adjustment Explained 


or contemplated. The suggested adjust- 
ment is merely that of putting the miller 
at interior points on a competitive basis 
with the miller at seaboard or the foreign 
miller buying American wheat at sea- 
board points and is based on the fact 
that the price of wheat in interior points 
at the present time is somewhat higher 
than the value of the same wheat at sea- 
board, taking into consideration adjust- 
ment of freight charges, grades, etc., and 
has no relation to the value. of wheat in 
any other country. 
To illustrate: The stabilization corpo- 
ration has a supply of wheat in St. Louis, 
a portion of which would naturally move 
to New Orleans for exporf, and the price 
at St Louis happens to be three; cents a 
bushel higher than’ the wheat wduld ac- 
tually bring if shipped to New Orleans 
for export. The result is that the Gulf 
millers andthe export buyers of the 
wheat would be getting an advantage 
of three cents a bushel over the cost of 
the American grown wheat used in mak- 
ing floug by the miller at St. Louis. 
‘Equality Is* Given # 
Inasmuch” as the Stabilization Corpo- 
ration expects to sell a part of the wheat 
in store for export ees it would 
make no differencé to them whether they 
sold the wheat to the St. Louis millers 
at $1.17 or shipped it to New Orleans 
at a price which would net them at St. 
Louis that sate figure. “ 
The St. “Louis miller on the other 
hand would be on an exact competitive 
basis with the Gulf miller or the miller 
abroad who is using American-grown 
wheat. : 
There could certainly be no charge of 
dumping in this transaction, as it in- 
volves nothing more than a price adjust- 
ment as between the interior miller and 
the miller at seaboard. It only: puts*the 
interior miller on a basis of equality with 
the miller at the seaboard in the United 
States or with the foreign buyer of the 
same wheat. 


Federal Operation Favored 
For Two New York Canals 


The Secretary of War would be au- 





York the Oswego and Erie canals to be 


Army Engineers, 
which the House Committee on’ Rivers 
and Harbors has approved. 


way would be $2,600,000 annually. 


n the canal at present. 


Committee set no figure 


be made. 


th 


channel may become necessary. 


der Government 


the report, : 


~ Nothing of this kind has been discussed | $ 


thorized to accept from the State of New 


uséd in a waterway between the Hudson 
River and the Great Lakes, under the 
provisions of a report of the Chief of 
aj. Gen. Lytle Brown, 


The report estimates that the cost of 
maintenance and operation of the water- 


The report set out that the channel 
is of a 12-foot depth at present, and that 
depth is sufficient to handle commerce 
However, it 
also stated that it may be wise after the 
project has been turned over to the Gov- 
ernment by the State to deepen the 
channel to 13 feet, at an estimated coat 
$26,906(210. In approving the report 
as to the 
cost of the project to the Government, 
but later the improvements suggested 


e report also stated that within 10 
or 15 years it mav develop that a sere 

n es- 
timate of $50,000,000 is set out as the 
possible eventual cost of the project un- 
ownership, according, to 


not more than, 60 cents a pound, 50 cents 
& pound plus .60,per cent; House 26; plus 
40;. Senate 50, plus 50. Same, valued 
between 60 and 80 cents a pound, 50 
cents a pound plus 50 per cent; House 
40, plus 50; Senate-50, plus 50. 

Wool ‘blan ts, not exceeding three 
yards long, valyed between 50 cents and 
1 a pound, 30 cents a pound plus 36 
per set House 20, plus 30; Senate 30, 
plus 36, 

Wool felts, valued at not more than 50 
cents a pound, 30 cents a pound plus 35 
per cent; House 20 plus 30; Senate 30 
plus 35, 

Wool clothing and wearing apparel, 
not knitted or crocheted, valued at not 
more than $2 a pound, 33_cents a pound 

lus 45 per cent; House 26 plus 40; 

enate 33 plus 45, 

Wool bodies, forms, shapes for hats, 
caps, 40 cents a pound plus 75 per cent; 
House 40 plus 75; Senate 38 plus 50. 
Same, if pulled, stamped, blocked or 
trimmed, additional, 25 cents per article; 
House 25; Sdnate no additional. 

Oriental, Axminster,, Savonnerie, Au- 
busson, and other carpets, not made on 
power-driven loom, 50 cents a square 
foot but not less than 45 per cent; House, 
50, not. less than 60; Senate, 50, not less 
than 45. . 
Carpets, rugs, made on power-driven 
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Restricted Entry 
OfFilipinosUrged 
At House Hearing - 


Attorney General of Califor- / 
nia Says Country Is Not 
Obligated to Islanders Ex- 
cept in Philippines 

eh ea 
U. S. Webb, attorney general of. Cali- 
fornia, testifying before ‘the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration; Apr.11, said the 


United States is not under any obligation 
o provide for people of the Philippines 






































jects of the 
nited States who. are neither. citizens 
nor aliens but are under the protection 
of the United States and owe obedience 
to. American laws. without participating 
as citizens. ' 

He said the United States should erect 
a barrier against the increasing flow of 
migration from the islands, just as there 
is a barrier in the case cf Chinese.and 
Japanese and as the Mexicans have a 
barrier against immigration from the 
United States. He favored Philippine 
exclusion, he said, because of that racial 
incompatibility- which ‘produces conflicts 
and must produce further race problems. 

Negro Problem Cited 

He pointed out the Negro problem con- 
tinues in this country with no nearer a 
solution than it was a century ago." 

Mr. Webb said the gates of the Unit 
States had been opefied until more As 
atics had been admitted ‘than cod be 
absorbed readily, and the predominance 
of the white race must be preserved by 
the exclusions. if 

Unlike Territories ‘such as Alaska, he 
said, the Philippine Islands can’be sold, 
and he expressed the opinion if a fair 
price were offered such a disposition 
might be a wise step. 

Attorney General Webb expressed the 
view that the Philippine Islands have no 
great value to this country, even as a 
military post. He said hé does not be- 
lieve in aiding thy Filipinos to’ the in-- 
jury of citizens of the United States. - 

He said the opportunities of the 
United States should be reserved for 
those who-ean fight its battles when it is 
at home or from abroad, and ~“ 
those who’ cannot be held dependable in 
time of need, such as Filipinos without 
citizenship. standing, should. not be ad- 
mitted. 


ferred..to. Filipinos: as .s 


















Offices’ Appropriation Bill 
Gets Approval of Senate 





With an increase of $4,007,313 over 
the total approved by the House, the 
Senate Apr. 11 passed the bill (H, R. 
9546) making appropriations for the Ex- 
ecutive Office and sundry independent ex- 
ecutive bureaus, boards, commissions. and 
offices for the fiscal year ending Ju 
30, 1931. The bill as passed. by the-Se 
ate contains a total of $556,522,066° i 
place of the $552,514,798 total sanctioned 
in the House. ‘iat 

An , amendment... offered , by ,,Senator 
Bingham. (Rep. nh Gonuectiont. for,an 
increase from. $1,000,000 to $4,000,000 in 
the amount “for the. purpose of making 
loans to any individual coffee planter, 
cocoanut planter, fruit grower, or othe 
agriculturist in the island of Porto, Rico, 
was adopted. An amendment offere 
by Senator Blaine (Rep.), of! Wisconsin, 
for an appropriation of $250,000 for con- 
tinued operation of Government hotels 
was rejected. ; . . 

The Senate adopted an increase rec- 
ommended by. the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of $1,007,313 fo® the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. for valuation of 
carriers. ’ { 


loom, 60 per cent; House, 50 cents a 
square foot, not less than 60;. Senate, 60. 

Fabrics containing 17 per cent or more 
of wool, 20 cents a pound plus 40 per 
cent; House, 60 per cent; ‘Senate, lan- 
guage which was stricken out-as follows: 
That proportion of the amount of duty 
on ‘the article, computed under this 
schedule, which the amount of wool bears 
to the entire weight, plus that propor- 
tion of the amount of the duty .on the 
article, computed as if this pemenaeh 
had not been enacted which the w t 
of the component materials other n 
wool bears. to the entire weight. 
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4 UBLISHED WrrHouT COMMENT 


: Called Vital Need 
| In Child Welfare 


‘Dr. Barnard Holds F ahve 
“And = Mothers, Alread 
Awakened, Will Be Aided 
By Health Campaign 


By Dr. H. E. Barnard 
White House Conference on Child 

Health and Protection 

Do not our children deserve as ‘intelli-, 
gent care as the trees on our lawns? 

As I left. the office last evening I met 
a man carrying a heavy bundle, so heavy 
that as I passed him he stopped to rest. 
I stopped too, and to some casual com- 
ment on-the weight of his‘bundle he said, 
“Yes, it is a cherry tree I am. taking 
home to plant on my lawn.” 


He was-an amateur gardener respond- 
ing to the quickening impulses of. Spring, 


é 


\ 


Director, 


eager to get home and set a tree under! ¢ 


which the children of his imagination wil: 
later play. 


That tree was growa on carefully se- 
_leeted stock, imported from Europe; but 
before the stock entered this country it 
was critically inspected by experts and 
fumigated to remove all injurious. para- 
sites and fungi. In the nursery from 
which it was dug it was carefully planted, 
fertilized, cultivated, pruned. It. will go 
to, its permanent location in a choice spot 
where the sun can reach it, where it is 

orn" from wind, where it can grow 
o full vigor under ideal surroundings. 
The Government will contribute to its 
growth and development. It has already 
watched over its beginnings. 

From the time it is set its proud owner 
will. have the advice of experts in fer- 
tilizing and nursing it, in cultivating 

. the soil in which it grows, in pruning 
and shaping and directing its form. If 
it is slender and. inclined to bend out 
of line, it will be staked and gently héld 
back to normal lines. If it is attacked 
by insects, scab or. scale, it will be 
sprayed. If it is broken by wirid or torn 
by hail it will be propped. up and cared 
for the more tenderly. until it regains 
its full vigor... Throughout its life all 
the science of Rorticulture will be called 
upon to provide perfect care. . When it 
reaches maturity it will be a perfect tree, 
full of flowers in the Spring and heavy 
with fruit in the Autumn. A 


Much Already Accomplished 

And again I ask do not our children 
deserve as intelligent care as the trees 
on our lawn? 

These children around us, those of 
them -who are still sleeping in their 
mothers’ arms, or who in our schools 
are acquiring the means by which they 
will shape their future, are the raw ma- 
terials from which society is being built. 
Not so much material is. spoiled in. the 
making as in earlier years. We have 
learnéd how efficiency profits us in our 
shops and we ere more careful in the 
shaping of our children. 

There is fot. so much raw material, it 

is true. The birth rate is steadily going 
down. “But the babies who come tous 
are not was by neglect or sacrificed 
on the al of ignorance so much as 
‘formerly. At least the infant death rate 
is steadily going down, and yéar by year 
more infants come unscathed through the 
perils of birth and babyhood. 
, About 43,000,000 of our population are 
under 18 years of age. The White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion is therefore considering the’ prob- 
lems of the younger generation of our 
people which numerically is a larger 
group than the entire population of the 
country in 1870. 

These figufes are interesting. It is 
true that we are making progress to- 
ward the goal of health, but our progress 
is not uniform throughout the country. 
We are moving forward rapidly in some 
places, less rapidly in others, and in many 
parts of the country we are making al- 
most no progress at all. 


As Mr. Hoover Sees Problem 


Our interest in these children concerns 
their whole life. What we can do for 
them:today in terms of improving their 
health, their education and their general 
welfare will have a tremendous effect 
through the years to come. In 1920 Her- 

rt Hoover, speaking at the annual 

esting of the American Child Hygiene 
Association, said: 

“If we could grapple with the whole 
child situation for one generation, our 
p blic health. our economic efficiency, the 
moral character, sanity, and stability. of 
our people would advance three genera- 
tions in one. . These complex problems 
can-not be solved by an iron-clad-system 
of governmental action. When.all publ- 
lic interest, has expended itself, child de- 
velopment still rests» with parents, and 
parents need much bringing “tp. Much 
can be done by the waking of public con- 
science in every community. Much still 
remains to be carried out by action from 
the State in its local as well as national 
phases,” , 

When Mr. Hoover became President he 
earried with him to the White House the 
idea he so graphieally expressed 10 years 
W /ago and the organization of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection is an effort to put into prac- 
tical effect the suggestions he then made. 

Parents Must Be Interested 


Befove a better program can be de- 
veloped the facts on which to build it 
must be determined and all the time the 
studies are being made, as they are now, 
the chief concern of more than 700 
workers: and investigators in every field 
of: child life is to mterest the parents 
of. these 43,000,000 children in the de- 
veloping program. . 

Parents want to know what the Gov- 
ernment is doing for their children. The 
are tremendously interested in the wor 
of the Children’s Bureau. Everywhere 
they are showing a greater interest in 
the schools in which their children: are 

| educated.. Everywhere public health 
--work is moré the concern of the whole 
people,and less and less a departmental 
activity of the State and local govern- 
ment. a ' “ 
Out of the studies.of the White House 
conference we have litle doubt but that 
improved metheds and technique for the 
care of children will be‘ suggested. We 
hope to ‘have a better Hime 2 ‘of the 
best form of feeding for babies and 
zrowing. children. An improved tech- 
nique = a be suggested oe 
care and vraining or young children. 
The better system of health education 
may perhaps be guggested for use in 
the schoolroom and on the playground. 
We hope as. well to gain new knowledge 
, of the care and training of crippled and 
ef oranint children. But, as Mr. Hoover 
said 10 ‘years ago, when all public in- 
. t has expended itself child develop. 
. ‘Ment still rests with parents and-parents 
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Heret, Bring 
States Day 


terms of the situation developed at the 
Geneva conference, The conference 
broke down upon the feeling of the Brit- 
ish representatives that it was necessary 
for. them to create or’ maintain a navy 
of a total of nearly 1,500,000 tons. 
Boor prewar navy was much larger than 

is, 
The American delegates were not able 
to agree to this basis, as it implied such 
a oe oe of naval construction in 
the United States that it was hopeless 
to expect public support, and it meant 
a perpetually inferior navy. 


Geneva Proposals 
Surpassed by Compact 


The British suggestions at \Geneva 
were approximately: 

_1—Maintain the battleships as pro- 
vided in the Washington Treaty of which 
the British battle fleet then stood at 
000 tons, and the American battle 
fleet at 525,000 tons. 

. 2.—Aireraft carriers as in the Wash- 
ington treaty at the maximum of 135,- 
.000 tons. 

3.—A cruiser tonnage of about 450,000 
tons in 70 cruisers. 

_4.—Although actual figures were little 
discussed, the conversations appear to 
have indicated a destroyer tonnage of 
about 225,000 to 250,000 tons, and a sub- 
marine tonnage of about 75,000 tons, or 
a‘ total fleet of nearly 1,500,000 tons on 
a British basis, or 1,420,000 American 
basis, owing to our inferiority in battle- 
ship tonnage through the Washington 
arms treaty. 

If this fleet Had been adopted as the 
basis of parity, it would have cost the 
United States somewhere, upon different 
calculations, from $1,400,000,000 to $1,- 
750,000,000’ for replacements and new 
construction to attain it with greatly 
increased maintenance costs. 

The present agreement calls for parity 
of American and British fleets of ap- 
proximately: 

1—A battleship basis to each of us 
of ‘about 460,000 tons, but no replace- 
ments for next six years on either side. 

2.—Aircraft carriers asin Washing- 
ton arms treaty at a maximum of 135,- 
000 tons. 

3.—A cruiser basis of 339,000 tons, if 
the United States. exercises the option 
of the same types as Great Britain; but, 
if the United States builds a larger ratio 
of the large cruisers, our tonnage would 
be 323,000. ‘It represents a reduction 
of about 20 ships in the basis of the 
British cruiser fleet. e 

4.—Destroyer tonnage of 150.000 tons 
moun submarine tonnage of 52,700 tons 
each. 


Great ‘Britain to Scrap 
Five Battleships 


That is, a total fleet basis of, roughly, 
about 1,136,000 tons—slightly less if we 
build the larger cruisers—as compared 
with about 1,500,000 tons British basis of 
the Geneva conference, shows a reduc- 
tion of about 364,000 tons below that 
basis to the United States and Great 
Britain and a proportional reduction to 
Japan. In bringing this about the British 
scrap four 8-inch gum erdisers’ and five 
battleships, while we scrap three battle- 
ships, thus bringing about parity in 
battleships which was not attained in 
the Washington agreement. 

The Japanese navy under the proposed 
agreement will amount to something 
near 800,000 tons. These results are’ to 
be arrived at by scrapping, by obsoles- 
cence and by construction in some cate- 
gories prior to 1936 when a renewed 
conference is to take place. . ' 

The cost to the United States of re- 
placements and new construction during 
the next six years unt{l the further con- 
ference will be—under various estimates 
—from $550,000,000 to $650,000,000 as 
compared to a sum, as I have said, of 
between $1,400,000,000 to $1.640,000,000 
to attain parity on the Geneva basis. 

To this latter would need be added the 
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Parity Established With British Fleet With Saving to World| 
Of $2,500,000,000, Mr. Hoover Points Out 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


additional cost of maintenance and op- 
erating, which would make the: saving 


upon the present basis as compared to }) 


the Geneva up to 


$1,000,000,000 in the 
next six years. J 


The savings are not alone to, the United 


States but to Great Britain ‘and Japan 
as well. The total savings to the world 
are perhaps $2.500,000,000 below the Gen- 
eva basis to which the world was stead- 
ily drifting. This sum dévoted to repro- 
ductive enterprise will be a great stim- 
ulus to world prosperity. 

There are no political undertakings of 
any kind in the present treaty except an 
agreement for the regulation of the con- 
duct of submarines against merchant 
ships in time.of war. The whole agree- 
ment is a great step in world peace and 
an assurance of American parity in na- 
val strength. : 


Soviets Purchasing 
Ameriean Vessels 


Russians) Haye Bought 23 
Ships of War-time Fleet 
‘Since January, 1929 


Twenty-three wessels o: the laid-up 
American merchant fleet, built during the 
World War, have been sold for opera- 
tion to and from ports of Soviet Russia 
since January, 1929, for an aggregate of 
$1,273,000, it is shown in an analysis of 
records of the Merchant Fleet Corpora- 
tion made Apr. 11, 

The vessels were sold, in three sepa- 
rate lots, to Johann G. Ohsol, of New 
York, an official of the Amtorg Trading 
Corporation, the Soviet commercial 
agency in the United States, according 
to the records. Under the sales agree- 
ments it is specified that the smaller of 
the ships may not be operated to or 
from the United States for five years; 
and that the larger cargo ships shall be 
similarly restricted for a 10-year’ period. 

Twelve Ships Rejected 

In all, 35 vessels were contracted’ for, 
at a total of $1,737,000, but with the 
condition that all could first be dry- 
docked for examination of their hulls, 
prior to consummation of the sales. As 
a@ result of the dry-docking, which was 
at the expense of the purchaser, 12 of 
the ships were rejected, and their sale, 


| which would have amounted to $464,000, 


canceled. 


be operated abroad between Vladivostok, 
Siberia, and Petropavlovsk, Kamchatka, 
Siberia; Black Sea ports and Leningrad; 
Black Sea ports and Vladivostok,: and 
Black Sea ports and Persian Gulf ports. 
The privilege of transfer to Soviet reg- 
istry also was given. 

The first group of vessels, totaling 5, 
was sold on Jan. 15, 1929, and all were 
accepted after dry-docking. Of the sec- 
ond group of 25 contracted for on Nov. 
13, 1929, at a cost of $1,155,000, how- 
ever, 11 were rejected. One of the third 
group, comprising 5 ships at a cost of 
$287,000, was rejected. 

In most cases none of the vessels had 
been in active operation for about seven 
years. The Board permitted one out- 
ward cargo of agricultural or canning 
machinery, tin plate steel and machine 
tools, in the cases of certain of the ships, 
and of coal, grain, scrap iron or ma- 
chinery of various sorts in others. The 
ports of destination were specified. 

The smaller vessels sold were of the 
lake type, weighing approximately 4,200 
deadweight tons. The larger ships 
ranged between 6,800 and 17,562 deac- 
weight tons. All were equipped with 
reciprocating engines. The lake types 
have Scotch oil burning boilers and the 
others Scotch coal burning boilers. 





Characteristics and Uses of Caesium, 


Rubidium and Lithium Found in Survey 


Bureau of Mines Announces 


Results of Study Into Metals 


Soft Enough to Be Cut With Knife 


The puineinel use of caesium, one of 
the minor’ alkali metals, which is soft 
enough to cut with a knife, is in the 
manufacture of radio tubes, according 
to a statement issued Mar. 26 by the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce, ‘The statement -is based on a 
recent study of that metal and of ru- 
bidium and lithium. 

Caesium and rubidium are used to a 
limited exten¢ in making photoelectric 
cells, while rubidium compounds are im- 
portant reagents in microchemistry, it 
was stated. Lithium salts are used for 
medicinal purposes, one of its minerals is 
employed in making opal glass, and its 
compounds are used in a number of ways, 
it was pointed out. In late years there 
have been investigations of the value of 
lithium as an alloy material, and several 
very light alloys have been produced. 
The statement follows in full text: 

Metals soft enough to be cut. with a 
knife and. which decompose water at or- 
dinary temperatures form the subject of 
a study of the minor or rarer alkali met- 
als. just completed by the United States 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce. Of the group, caesium and ru- 
bidium ignite spontaneously if placed in 
dry oxygen at room temperature, and 
therefore must be kept in a vacuum. 

Caesium, ribidium, and. lithium gen- 
erally occur together in nature, although 
lithium is distributed more widely and 
is far more abundant than either of. the 
other two, says R. M, Santmyers, min- 
eral specialist, in a report made public 
by the Bureau of Mines. The chemical, 
and. even the physical, properties of 
nom three elements can best be consid- 
ered in conjunction with the more 
familiar members of the alkali group, 
sodium and potassium, All five elements 
are silvery white and tarnish rapidly, in 
air. All are exceptionally light, lithium 
being only a little more than half as 
heavy as water and being the lightest 
element solid at ordinary temperatures. 

Had it not been for the spectroscope, 


YG) 
need much bringing up. McManus, in 
his comic strip, has for years devoted 
himself to “Bringing Up Father.” The 
process has frequently been more in- 
teresting than helpful, but at least the 
need is always apparent. 

The forégoing is an authorized 
summary “of an address before the 
American Child Health Association 

. conference at Washington, Apr. 10, 


oa 7 
‘x 


the discovery of the elements caesium 
and rubidium would doubtless have been 
long postponed. In 1846 C. F, Plattner 
analyzed the mineral pollucite from the 
island of Elba‘and was mystified by the 
fact that the constituents apparently 
totaled only 92,75 per cent, Careful 
search failed to reveal any error in 
analysis or any constituents that had 
been overlooked, and the problem re- 
mained unsolved until 1860, when caesium 
was discovered. In 1864, fOur years 
after the discovery of caesium, Pisani 
repeated the analysis of pollucite and 
found that the alkali metal. Plattner had 
called potassium was in reality caesium, 
When corrections were made for the’ 
differences in atomic weights of caesium 
and potassium Plattner’s results were 
found to be quite accurate. 


..In 1860 Bunsen used the newly de- 
vised spectroscope to examine the min- 
eral constituents of the spring water at 
Durkheim, and discovered two blue lines 
of unknown origin. He became con- 
vinced that they were characteristic of 
a new alkali metal and. proposed thé 
name caesium from the Greek for “sky 





blue.” Forty toys of water were evapo- 
rated in order to get enough caesium 
salts for experiments. 


Lithium Found in Plant 
And Animal Tissues 


Caesium was the first element discov- 
ered by the use of the-spectroscope, and 
a year later (in 1861) rubidium was dis- 
covered by the same means. Bunsen 
and Kirchoff were then studying the al- 
kaline constituents extracted from sam- 
ples of lepidolite from Saxony and 
found that the chloroplatinate precipi- 
tate contained a salt somewhat less sol- 
uble than the potassium salt and whose 
spectrum had new lines in the violet, 
blue, green, yellow, and red. Especially 
prominent were two réd lines lying be- 
yond Fraunhofer’s line in the outermost 
portion of the red solar spectrum, hence 
thd name rubidium, “dark red,” was sug- 
gested for this new element. Such small 
amounts were present in the mineral 
with which Bunsen and Kirchoff were 
working that they used 150 kilograms to 
obtain enough of the new element to per- 
mit a study of its properties. 

Lithium had been isolated some years 
before caesium and rubidium were found 
and was discovered by August Arfved- 
son, While working in Berzelius labora- 


‘Need of 
' Study in Markets 
At Colleges Noted 


Educational Specialist De- 
clares Number of Courses 
Offered Is, Small in View 
Of Importance 


Courses in marketing and merchan- 
dising are now being offered to 15,224 
students in American colleges and uni- 
versities, the specialist in commercial 
education, J. O. Malott, stated orally 
Apr. 11 at the United States Office of 
Education. ; ; 

A total of 255 colleges and universities 
offer one or more such courses which are 
taught by 563 instructors, Mr. Malott 
said. However, of these, only 62 offer 
sufficient number of courses te enable the 
student to major in the subject, it was 
explained. 

Mr. Malott stated that when one takes 
into consideration the importance of mar-! 
keting and merchandising in the Ameri- 
can business world today, so necessary 
to distribution, the specialization in the 
field is rather small. By way of compari- 
gon with other commercial courses, he 
called attention to over 56,000 students 
‘enrolled in courses on accounting. a 
total of 1,100 is: majoring in marketing 
j and merchandising, compared with over 

600 in accounting, Mr. Malott added. 
New York University offers the ‘most 
courses in marketing and merchandising, 
Mr. Malott said, with 28; Columbia is 
next, with 27; the University of South- 
ern California third, with 15, and Chi- 
cago fourth, with 14. Northwestern 
University ranks high in the number of 
such courses it offers, Mr. Malott ex- 
plained, but its courses on marketing, 
production, and distribution in the sur- 
vey were lumped together into a total 
of 32. New York University offers the 
largest number of majors in having a 
total of 5. 





Courses Unfinished 

A close scrutiny of the distribution of 
the courses reveais that students are not 
being graduated in great. numbers with 
specialized training, but leave with ru- 
dimentary knowledge to serve them in 
starting an apprenticeship, Mr..Malott 
said. It was found from the survey 
made by Mr. Malott that of the 255 in- 
stitutions offering such ‘courses, 87 re- 


8. courses; 14, 4 courses; 12, 5 courses; 
10, 6 courses, and 10, 7: courses. Citing 
from his survey further, Mr. Malott said 
that 7 institutions offered 8 courses, 4 
offered 9, and 12 offered 10 or more 
courses. 

| Of the 62 imstitutions which offer 
major courses, Mr. Malott said that they 





It is stipulated that the vessels shall| pave an average of 4 instructors and 7| 


courses in marketing and merchandising. 
Of the 255 institutions offering. one or 
more courses, 166 have only 1 instruetor 
in-the subject, 44 have 2, and 18 have 3. 
Only 10 institutions have 8 or more in- 
structors offering the courses ‘regularly, 
Mr. Malott added. 

The courses in marketing and mer- 
chandising include analytical discussions 
of marketing, of merchandising, the or- 
ganization of markets; retail salesman“ 
ship, wholesale salesmanship; store man- 
agement, purchasing, and research, Mr. 
Malott explained. When one considers 
the magnitude-of distribution as a factor 
in production: under the Amterican eco- 
nomic selien today, Mr. Malott said that 


ported only 1 course; 64, 2 courses; 35, | 
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In Fast-moving Items in Wholesaling 


A 


nalysis of Grocery Field Shows Quick Turnover Does Not 


Always Cut Expense Percentage 


An analysis: by departments of two 
wholesale grocery houses, surveyed by 
the foodstuffs division of the Bureau. of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, em- 
phasized that the hin turnover items 
are not always profitable, and that turn- 
over in the wholesale grocery field does 
not necessarily have the earning ca- 
pacity that has been attributed. to it, ac- 
cording to a statement made public by 
the Department of Commerce Apr. 11. 

It was pointed out that, other things 
being equal, an increase in turnover 
does not, decrease the percentage of ex- 
pense, but a check by commodities in 
the two wholesale houses showed that, 
with few exceptions, some of the faster 
moving commodities such as sugar, to- 
bacco, and farinaceous goods do not ob- 
tain sufficient gross margin to offset the 
operating expense chargeable against 
them. 

In one house nine commodity divisions 
were found which did not yield sufficient 
gross rgin to pay their own way. 
Collectively. their annual rate of turn- 
over was 19.5 times. They obtained 42 
per cent of the sales volume, represented 
50 per cent of the inventory investment, 
and yielded a gross margin of 8 per 
cent, but represented a net loss of 4 per 
cent as _ to sales from those départ- 
ments. The operating expense charge- 
able against this group of commoditiés 
as a unit equalled 12 per cent. 

The 14 other departments had collec- 
tively an annual turnover of but 5.7, rep- 
resented 58 per cent of the sales volume, 
yielded a gross margin of 10.5 per cent, 
and a het profit of 2 per cent ,Opefating 
expense chargeable against this group 
amounted to 8.5 per cent. Similar find- 
ings were reported for the other houses 
studied. ~ 

At the present time there are 54,797 


———————— ns A> 
Senator Johnson Declines 


To Head Election Inquiry 


Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, 
appointed Apr. 10 by Vice President 
Curtis, to serve as chairman of the spe- 
cial Senate campaign expenditures com- 
mittee, declined that position Apr. 11. 

“I regard this campaign expenditure 
committee as exceedingly important, the 
chairmanship of which must be a full 
time job,” wrote Mr. Johnson to Mr. 
Curtis. “My situation is such that I 
could not perform the duties of the post 
as I believe they should be performed 
— as I know you would wish them 

one.” 


| Senator Johnson said that the work 
| pending before the Commerce Commit- 
tee, of which he is chairman, would make 
his service on the campaign committee 
impossible. r 

Vice President Curtis said orally that 
he will not select a successor to Senator 
Johnson until early next week. 


_ The committee was appointed Apr. 10 
in pursuance of a resolution (S. Res. 
215) introduced by Senator, Norris 
(Rep.), of Nebraska. Besides Mr. John- 
son, the following Senators were named: 
Patterson (Rep.), of Missouri; Golds- 
borough (Rep.), of Maryland; Pittman 
(Dem.), of Nevada and Wagner (Dem.), 
of New York. 





the future of courses in marketing and 


\ | 


merchandising is, very bright. } 





Treasury Accepts 
Tenders for Bills 


| Secretary Mellon Gives Result | 
Of Offering 





The Secretary of the Treasury, An- 
\drew W. Mellon, announced Apr. 11 that} 
the Treasury had accepted $51,316,000 
in tenders for the recently offered 90- 
day Treasury bills, The average price 
which the Treasury received for the cur- 
rency was 99.267, or an average annual 
bank discount rate of 2.93 per cent. Fol- 
lowing is the statement in full text: 

The Secretary of the Treasury an- 
nounces that tenders for $50,000,000 of 
90-day Treasury bills which were offered | 
on Apr. 7 were Opened at the Federal 
reserve banks on Apr. 11. The _ total 
amount applied for was $132,377,000. 
The highest bid made was 99.315, equiv- 
alent to an interést rate of about 2% | 
per cent on an annual basis. The low- | 
est bid accepted was 99.250, equivalent 
to an interest rate of 3 per cent on an 
annual basis. 
accepted was $51,316,000. The average | 
price of Treasury, bills, to be issued is 
99.267. The average annual rate on a 
bank discount basis is about 2.93 per} 
cent, 

————oo 
tory in 1817, he found a new element in | 
the minerals petalite and spodumene and 
named it lithium, meaning “stony,” in 
contrast to sodium and potassium, which 
|are widely distributed in plants and ani- 
mals, This element differed from the 
known alkali metals in the insolubility 
of its carbonate, the hygroscopic nature 
of its chloride and the low melting} 
points of the chloride and sulphate. 

Later work of Bunsen and Kirchhoff 
with the spectroscope showed that lith- | 
ium was sie. distributed very generally 


| 


‘The total amount of bids | 


/ 





in animal and plant tissues, although | 
usually in extremely small quantities, 

Although the minerals from which | 
caesium, rubidium, and lithium may be} 
extracted are distributed rather widely in 
nature, the, known pirenle and deposits 
rich enough to furnish large supplies are 
|few. Most of the minerals contain at 
\least a trace of all three clements. Sev- 
eral minerals comparatively rich in lith- | 
ium are known, but only one (poltucite) 
is high in caesium, and no definite rubid- 
jum minerals are known. Lepidolite, the | 
best known of lithium minerals in a num- | 
ber of localities, carries from a trace to 
more than 3 per cent of rubidium oxide, 
and a small fraction of a per cent of 
caesium oxide. Lepidolite, in fact, car- 
ries more rubidium than any other knows 
mineral, although on very incomplete 
data a tiny specimen of a rubidium min- 
eral, rhodozite, from the Urals. has been 
described. The principal lithium min- 
erals are lepidolite, amblygonite, and 
spodumene, 

Caesium and rubidium appear on the 
market as salts, mainly chlorides, ni- | 
trates, and hydroxides, and only rarely in 
their metallic state, 

To be continued in 

Apr, 13. ‘ 
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Pleasure-wise people are spending- 
wise; skimping doesn’t pay. It’s 
the “little to spare — 
that makes for true enjoyment. 


WHAT A WHALE OF A DIFFERENCE JUST A FEW CENTS MAKE 


La 


retail members of 421 voluntary chains 
in the United States, compared with 49,- 
567 unit stores of regular grocery chains, 
according to the findings in a survey re- 
cently revorted by the American. Insti- 
tute of Food Distribution,. which gives 
296,232 as the total number of independ- 
ent grocers in the country, the Bureau 
stated. 

Retailers, it was said, have organized 
and manage cooperatively 216 of the 421 
voluntary chains. the remaining 205, 
sponsored and directed primarily by 
wholesalers, 138 are reported tied to- 
gether:in sectional or national organiza- 
tions. Each local group of retailers, or 
each wholesale grocery company with its 
affiliated retailers, was counted as a sin- 

le voluntary chain for the purpose of 
the study, regardless of the affiliations 
of such groups with similar ones. 

Among the advantages claimed for 
voluntary chains are the simplification 
of relations between wholesalers and re- 
tailers, through combining in one or- 
ganization the essentials 6f both whole- 
sale and retail functions or by concen- 
trating purchases with one whidemaler: 
simplification of relations between retail- 
ers and sources of other’ commodities, 
largely perishable or semiperishable; 
simplification of relations between these 
wholesale-retailer groups and the manu- 
facturers who have been supplying pack- 
aged specialties; group advertising, and 
group control. 

The fundamental weakness of the vol- 
untary chain today is.claimed to be lack 
of central control which is sought by in- 
ducing retailers to concentrate their pur- 
chases as much as possible with a single 
wholesale house, and to follow pre- 
scribed policies and methods with regard 
to all retail functions which have a 
bearing upon the effectiveness and the 
economies with which merchandise is 
sold to consumers. 


———— 
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arteries of business today 
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At the Executive Offices - 
April 11 


oe 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The Pre 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet.n 
are held regularly on Tuesday and 
day of each week.) © ae 
12:30 p. m.—The French Amb 0 
Paul Claudel, called to introduce Cour 
de la Vaul, of Paris, France, president 
of the Aeronautical Society of France, 
2:30 p. m—Dr. Luther H. Reichelde’ 
fer and Maj. Gen. Herbert B.. Crosby 
newly, appointed Commissioners. of — 
District of Coluntbia, called to pay 
respects. oa 
3 p. m.—Senators Robinson (Rep.: 
Indiana; ,Norbeck (Rep.), of Ge 
kota, and Wheeler (Dem.), of Monta’ 
called to discuss the general congr 
sional pension legislative program. 
m.—Revresentative MeCo 
of Bryon, Ill, called. 
EE 


5 p. sie 
(Rep.), 
New Veterans’ Hospital 

Authorized for Kansa 


By a resolution of the Federal Hos 
talization Board, which was approved b 
President Hoover, a veterans’ hospital 
authorized for the State of Kansas, 
was stated orally’ at the office of 
Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, A 
11. The Director of the Bureau is 
authority to. proceed as rapidly as fune 
can be made available for the work 
was said. The resolution follows in 
text: 

Resolved, that the Federal Board. 
Hospitalization recommends that tht 
be established in the State of Kansas a 
small veterans’ hospital unit 4 
when finally completed, will not 
a capacity of 300 beds, and be it 

Further resolved, that in the 
that sufficient funds are not made 
able as contemplated above, that 
rector of the United States V: 
Bureau be authorized to make 
recommendation to Con S, 


‘XC 
“4 as 


= 


at 


.' proper time, for additional funds. 
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economic with such 


a force that those who direct it must 
know the need and capacity of every 


vein and capillary. 


Tue measure of leadership is knowl- 


edge—knowledge. of each part, any one of which 
neglected means’ an imperfect whole. 


N 
To supplant that “little knowledge” 


source, 


which is a dangerous thing, wise leaders*’come to the 


Tury do not take their information 


translated or interpreted ... they seek the facts and 
possess themselves of all the facts. 


"Tuere is byt one original sourge in 
America of that vital information which touches each 
facet of America’s economic life. 


Tar. then, is why informed leader- 
ship, to be informed and to lead, reads The United 
States Daily. 
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SERRE, WOE 3 : 

Places Conveyances 
Levy Imposed 

Enactment of 1924 


| trusts cre- 
before the effective date of the act, 
thé power to revoke the trusts was 
red after that date,°the Court 
ims of the United States has 

- The gift was not complete until 
power of revocation was surrendered 


: 
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D of Claims of the United States. 
8 No. H-366. 

DHN M. Perry (LARKIN, RATHBONE’ & 

Perry and JoHN W. DrvYe Jr., with 

him on the brief) for the taxpayer; 

K. Dyar, B. M. PARMENTER and 

Cuas, F. KINCHELOE for the Govern- 

ment. 

Opinion of the Court 
; Apr. 7, 1930 

WiuiAMs, Judge, delivered the cpin- 
Gon of the court: 

This is a suit to recover a sum of 

2,810.42 paid as a gift tax by plaintiff 

ir the year 1924 under the provisions of 

i 319 and 320, revenue act of 1924. 
3 Stat. 253.) , 

On July 7, 1923, the plaintiff assigned 
pail jes and property to the 
Union Trust Company of New 
and Oliver W. Means, as trustees, 
‘under and by virtue of three certain in- 
of trust duly executed on that 
day by the plaintiff with the said trust 
company and said Oliver W. Means, as 
for the benefit respectively of 

the three children of the plaintiff. 

On May 24, 1924, the plaintiff trans- 
ferred and assigned certain securities 
and property to the Central Union Trust 

rey of New York, as trustee, under 

_ and by virtue of a certain indenture of 
trust duly executed on that date by the 
with said trust company, as 

, for the benefit of plaintiff’s hus- 

nd, Oliver W. Means. 


Right of Revocation 
Reserved in Trusts 


In ea@h of said indentures of trust the 

right of revocation was reserved to the 

tiff. On the 27th day of June, 1924, 

: plaintiff; by appropriate instruments, 
surrendered these rights of revocation. 

The plaintiff in the original brief and 
_ argument raised the question of the con- 
_ stitutionality of the gift tax provision® 
of the revenue act of 1924. This point 
has been disposed of by the Supreme 
_ Court of the United States in the case of 
_ Bromley v. McCaughn, ‘Collector, 280..U. 
&. in which the constitutionality of 

tax was sustained. 

cS the elimination of this point from 
_ the case the sole question left for the 
ermunation of the court is whether 

gifts in question were made before 
or subsequent to the effective date of the 
Fevenue act of 1924. By its terms (sec- 
tion 1104) the act took effect upon its 
a which date is June 2, 1924. 

the gifts were made subsequent to 
that date they are taxable; if, as con- 
tended by the plaintiff they were made 
_ prior to that date they are under the 
authority of Blodgett v. Holden, 275 U. 
S$. 142, and Untermeyer v. Anderson, 276 
U. S. 440, not subject to the tax, and 
plaintiff is entitled to the amount of 
the taxes, $32,810.42. 

The plaintiff contends that the gifts 
‘were made on the dates of the execution 
of the trust indentures and the transfer 
of the properties to the trustees, which 
dates were prior to June“2, 1924, and 
that the formal surrender of the rights 
of revocation later, June 27, 1924, by 
‘the plaintiff was immaterial and in no 
way affected the date on which the prop- 
erties were “transferred by gift.” 

The Government, on the other hand, 
contends the “transfer by gift” within 
the meaning of the statute was, on June 
27, 1924, when the plaintiff by formal act 
waived, cancelled, and annulled the right 
ony reserved to revoke the various 
ndentures of trust. 

The taxes in question were imposed | 
under the following sections of the rev- | 
enue act of 1924: 

Sec. 319. For the calendar year 1924 and | 
each calendar year thereafter, a taw equal 


Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated April 11 

Decisions* marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
* peals as involving new principles and 
will be printed in full text in this or 
/ subsequent isgues. Subscribers who 
| | are interested in any decision not so 
> designated should write tothe In- 
iy Division, The United States 

i a 


George M. Wright, William A. Moore- 
head. Docket Nos. 20555 and 20875. 
The respondent’s determination as 
_-to the fair market value of certain 
shares of stock received by the pe- 
titioners in 1920, sustained. 
Romie C. Jacks. Docket No. 229389. 
The Board will ‘not disregard a 
’ corporate entity merely because the 
corporation was a family corpora- 
tion, organized for convenience, The 
_ distinction tween a corporation 
» and its stockholders is one of sub- 
stance and not of mere form. E. C. 
Huffman, 1 B. T. A. 52. 
Fair market value of items on 
live stock and lumber inventories at 
_ Mar. 1, 1913, determined. 
corge B. Lester. Docket Nos. 24356 and 
£883. 





An amount received in the taxable 
from a corporation does not ap- 
to have been a gift and was, 
‘ore, properly included in gross 


missioner’s disallowance of a 
eduction representing the cost of 
fansporting the petitioner’s family 

md and the maintenance of 
ee there where he had gone 
iness approved. 
; for losses in operating , 
allowed, 
Past 


ction 


* 


is hereby im- 
a resident by 
8 ealendar ‘year of ony 
toperty situated, whether ma 
Birectly or indirectly, the. trans- 
fer by a svereciaeas ta’ ai during such 
calendar year of any property situated 
within the United States, whether made di- 
rectly or indirectly: * * * 

Sec. 320. If the gift is made in property, 
the fair matket value thereof at the date 
of the gift shall he considered the amount 
of the gift. here srepesty is sold or ex- 
changed for less than a fair consideration 
in money or money’s worth, then the 
amount by which the fair market value of 
the property exceed: nsideration re- 
ceived shall for the purpose of the tax im- 
posed section 319, be deemed a gift, 
and shall be included in computing the 
amount of gifts made during the calendar 
year. t ; ™ 

The one ‘regulations of the 
Treasury Department (article 1 of Reg- 
ulations 67) promulgated Nov. 8, 1924, 
provide: Ne 

The “ereation of a~ trust; where the 
grantor retains the power to revest in him- 
self title to the corpus of the trust, does 
not constitute a gift subject to tax, but the 
annual income of the trust which is paid 
over to the beneficiary shall be treated as 
a taxable gift for the year in which so 
paid. Where the power retained by the 
grantor to revest in himself title to the 
corpus is not exercised, a taxable transfer 
will be treated as taking place in the year 
in which such power is terminated. 

While the legal effect of the reserva- 
tion of the right of revocation in a trans- 
fer of property by gift under the revenue 
act of 1924, as to the effective date of 
such transfer, has not been passed upon 
by the Supreme Court, that court has, we 
think, in numerous’ cases where prac- 
tically the same question has arisen in 
construing “the’transfer” of property un- 
der other revenue acts announced’a rule 
that is both applicable and controlling in 
the instant case. 


Analogous Cases 
Cited by Court 


In Saltonstall v. Saltonstall, 276 U. S. 
260, the Supreme Court interpreted a 
Massachusetts statute, which imposed a 
tax on all property passing by will, in- 
testate succession, or gift “made or in- 
tended to take effect in possession or en- 
joyment after the death of the grantor 
or donor.” The tax was made applicable 
only to property or interests therein 
“passing or accruing” upon the death of 
persons who die subsequently to the 
passage hereof.” The statute was en- 
acted in 1916. 


At various ‘dates between 1905 and 
1907, P. C. Brooks by indenture -trans- 
ferred to trustees certain property upon 
trust, to pay the income to him for life 


to th sum of the fol 
Bieed = the Sallie fd 


or, at his option, to allow it to accumu- | 
late, and upon the death of himself and | 
his wife to pay the income to his chil- | 


dren, grantees in the trust mdentures. 

The trust:instrument provided that its 
terms might be changed and the trust 
terminated in whole or in part by the 
grantor, the said P. C. Brooks, with the 
concurrence of one,trustee., The settlor. 
died after the enactment of the 1916 
statute, without. having exercised the 
powers of revocation contained in the 
deeds of trust and the tax provided in 
the statute was imposed on the proceeds 
of the trust estates. 


The validity of the tax was challenged | 


by the beneficiaries of said trust estates 
and it was contended that the statute 
as interpreted deprived them of property 
without due process because they were 
taxed on an interest they had already 
received before the enactment of the 
faxing ‘acts. It was urged they had 
vested interests or remainders subject 
only to being divested by the exercise of 
the reserved power, which never hap- 
pened, and that as their remainders 
vested before the enactment of the tax- 


| ing statutes these could not be constitu- 


tionally applied to them under the rule 
announced by the Supreme Court in 
Nichols v. Coolidge, 274 U. S. 531. 


Reservation Prevents 
Gift Being Complete 


In passing upon this question the court 
said: 

“In Nichols v. Coolidge, it was held 
that under the estate tax sections of the 
revenue act of 1919—which tax the priv- 
ilege of transmission, Nichols v. Cool- 
idge, supra; New York Trust Co. v. 
Eisner, 256 U. S. 345—property of which 
a donor had made an outright conveyance 
several years before the enactment of 
the statute could not, on his death after 
its enactment, be included as part of 
his taxable gross estate at its value at 
the time of his death. But’ we are here 
concerned, not with a tax on the privilege 
of transmission, not with an attempt to 
tax a donor’s estate for an absolute 
gift made when no tax was thought of, 
and to do so at the probably appreciated 
value which the gift now bears, but with 


|/a tax on the privilege of succession, 
| which also may constitutionally be sub- 


jected to a tax by the State whether 
occasioned by death, Stebbins v. Riley, 
supra, or effected by deed, Keeney v. 


|New York, 222 U. S. 525; Chanler v. 


Kelsey, supra; Nickel v. Cole, supra. 
“The present tax is not laid on the 


|donor, but on the beneficiary; the gift 


taxed is not one long since completed, 
but one which never passed to the bene- 
ficiaries- beyond recall unti¥ the death 
of the donor, * * * 

“A power of appointment reserved by 
the donor leaves the transfer, as to him, 
incomplete and subject to tax. Bullen v. 
Wisconsin, 240 U. S. 625. The ‘bene- 
ficiary’s acquisition of the property is 
equally incomplete whether the power be 
reserved to the donor or another. And 
so the property passing to the benefi- 
ciaries here was acquired only because 
of default in the exercise of 
durjng the donor’s life * * 

@ same question was discussed by 


the Supreme Court in Chase National) 


Bank v. United States, 278 U. S. 327. 
Section 401 of the revenue act of 1921 
imposed a tax on “the transfer of the 
net estate of every decedent” dying after 
the passage of the act, and section 402 
provided that in valuing the gross estate 
from which the net income is computed, 


there shal] be included the amount, over | 


an exemption, “receivable by all other 
beneficiaries as insurance under policies 
taken out by the decedent upon his 
own life.” 


Case Cited Showing 
Interest Is Retained 


After the effective date of this act a 
Mr. Brown procured three insurance 
policies on his life, in each of which his 
wife was named as beneficiary, He re- 
served to himself in each polie~ the right 
to change beneficiaries. He died with- 
out having exercised the powers of rev- 

° 


the power | 
“” 


sts Subject to Tax On Gifts 


¢ 
Petition to Obtain | 
Refund Is Dismissed 
Surrender of Power Fixes Time 
When Exchange Took 
Legal Effect ~ 


| ocation, and the beneficiary named was 
paid the amount of the policies. In com- 


puting his net estate ‘subject to the trans- | of 


fer tax under the provisions of sections 
401 and 402 of the act, the Commissioner 
included the proceeds of these policies 
| less exemptions. 

It was contended on behalf of the 
estate that the part of the taxes based 
on the proceeds of the insurance policies 
were illegally assessed and collected on 
the ground, (1) the decedent Mad no in- 
terest whith could or did cease at his 
death, and no interest passed from him 
to any beneficiary upon his death since 
their interest in the policies had vested 
in them’ some years previous to his 
death. (2) The decedent neither owned 
the policies, nor did he exercise by, will 
or deed, to take effect at death, any 
rights of ownership over these policies; 
he neither disposed of them nor author- 
ized another to dispose. of them; there 
was no cessation of his interest upon his 
death, and no transfer of such: interest 
to another since the property rights in 
the policies were already in the benefi- 
ciaries prior to his death. 

In passing upon the question, the court 
said: 

“It is true, as emphasized by plain- 
tiffs, that the interest of the beneficiaries 
in the insurance policies effected by de- 
cedent ‘vested’ in them before his death 
and that the proceeds of the policies 
came to the beneficiaries not directly 
from the-decedent but from the insurer. 
But until the moment of death the de- 
cendent retained a legal interest in the 
| policies which gave him the power of dis- 
position of them and their proceeds as 
completely as if he~were himself the 
beneficiary of them. The precise ques- 
tion presented is whether the termina- 
tion at death of that power and the 
consequent passing to the designated 
beneficiaries of all rights under the 
policies freed of the possibility of its ex- 
ercise may be the legitimate subject of 
a transfer tax, as is true of the termina- 
tion by death of any of the other legal 
incidents of property through which its 
use or economic enjoyment may be con- 
trolled. 


Limitation Makes Transfer 
Proper Subject of:Tax 


“A -power in the decedent to sur- 
render and cancel the policies, to pledge 
them as security for loans and the power 
to dispose of them and their proceeds 
for his own benefit during his life which 
subjects them to the control of a bank- 
ruptey court for the benefit of his credi- 
tors, Cohen v. Samuels, 245 U. S. 50, 
* * * and which may. under local 
law applicable to the parties here, sub- 
ject them in part to the payment of his 
debts, N. Y. Domestic Relations Law, 
chapter 14, Consol. Laws, section 52; 
| Kittel v. Domeyer, 175 N. Y. 205; Guard- 
ian Trust Co. v. Straus, 139 App. Div. 884, 
affirmed 201 N. Y. 546, is by no means the 
least substantial of the legal incidents of 
ownership, and its termination at his 
death so as to free the beneficiaries of 
the policy from the possibility of its 
exercise would seem to be no less a trans- 
fer within the reach of the taxing power 
than a transfer effected in other ways 
through death. * * * 


“We think the rule applied in Salton- 
stall v. Saltonstall (276 U. S. 260) to 
a donor to recall a gift after it is made 
is a limitation on the gift which makes 
it incomplete as to the donor as well as 
to the donee, and we think that the 
termination of such a power at death 
may also be the appropriate subject of 
a tax upon transfers.” 


Transfer Is Effected When 
Revocation Right Ends 


In Reinecke, Collector v. Northern 
Trust Co., 278 U. S. 339, a testator in 
his life time conveyed property in trust 
to pay the income to himself, and on his 
death to y it to designated persons 
until termination of the respective trusts, 
with remainders over. Each trust in- 
strument reserved to the settlor alone 
the power to revoke the trust created by 
it, and provided that upon the exercise 
of that power the corpus of the trust 








The trusts were not in contemplation of 
death and were created before the effec- 
tive date of the revenue act of 1921, but 
the settlor died after that date without 
having revoked them. The court held the 
estate tax levied on the corpus of the 
trust under sections 401 and 402 of the 
revenue act of 1921 valid and said: 
“As to the two trusts, it is argued 
that since they were created long be- 
fore the passage of any statute impos- 
ing an estate tax, the taxing statute if 
applied to.them is unconstitutional and 
void, because retroactive within the rul- 
ing of Nichols v. Coolidge, 274 U. S. 
531. In that case it was held that the 
provisions of the similar section» (402) 
of the 1918 act, 40 Stat. 1097, making it 
applicable to trusts created before the 
passage of the act, was in conflict with 
the , Fifth Amendment of the Federal 
Constitution and vo, as respects trans- 
fers completed before any such statute 
was enacted. But in Chase National 
Bank v. United States, decided this day 
* % ¥* the decision is rested on the 
ground, earlier suggested with respect 
to the Fourteenth Amendment in Salton- 
stall v. Saltonstall, 276 U. S. 260-271, 


J 


New Mexico Tax Hearings 
Will Begin on Apr. 14 


State of New Mexico: 

Santa Fe, Apr. 11. 
A schedule of hearings on the assess- 
ment of corporate property has been an- 
nounced by the State tax commission. The 
hearings extend from Apr. 14 to Apr. 20, 
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New Tax Commissioner 
Named in South Carolina 


State of South Carolina: 
Columbia, Apr. 11. 
Frank C. Robinson. has been appointed 
a member of the State tax commission, 
succeeding Fraser Lyon who becomes 
attorney for the commission, 


¢ 





must be returned to him by the trustee. | 
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Partnerships 
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Return Is Required 
- For Partner’s Share 
In Profits of Year 


Acceptance by Member of 
Firm of Deferred Pay- 
ments as His Portion Does 
Not Affect: irement 


Where two partners agreed to share 
profits equally, each of them should have 
returned his share ,of the partnership 
profits, for the taxable year, the Court 
Claims of the United States has held. 
In'1921 the two partners sold property 
which cost them $23,560 fdr $123,560, re- 
ceiving $73,560 in cash, the balance to be 
paid at the rate of $10,000 per year. One 
partner took all his share in cash and 
the other (the taxpayer) agreed to ac- 
cept the deferred payments. Notwith- 
standing this arratgement, the taxpayer 
in’ making his 1921 income tax return 
should have accounted for 50 per cent of 
the ere profits during that year, 
the opinion ruled. If one partner could 
absorb the entire profits received in one 
year, the Government. might be deprived 
of surtaxes due by another partner, the 
court pointed out. 


x 


CHARLES C. RUPRECHT 
v. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Cireuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit. 
No. 5790. 
Petition for review of decision 6f the 
Board of Tax Appeals. r 
C. S. Mrtter for the taxpayer; G. A. 
YounGquisT, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, SEWELL , RANDOLPH C? SHaw, 
C. M. Cuarest and Jos. S. FRANKLIN 
for the Commissioner. ; 
Before BryAn, and Foster, Circuit 
, Judges, and S1sB.ey, District Judge. 
Opinion of the Court 
Mar. 24, 1930 
Pester, Circuit Judge.—Briefi 
the material facts found by the Board of 
Tax Appeals are these. Petitioner and 
James H. Gardner were jointly engaged 
in acquiring and selling deposits. of 
fuller’s earth, dividing the profits 
equally. In 1921 they acquired a deposit 
from Thomas Boyd at the cost of $23,- 
560.68. Title was taken in the name of 
petitioner and the same year it was sold 
to the Standard Oil Company for $123,- 
560.68, showing a profit of $100,000. The 
oil company made a cash pdyment of 
$73,560:68, and agreéd to pay the bal- 
ance in yearly payments of $10,000 with- 
out interest. Gardner insisted on having 
all his, share in cash out of the first 
payment and he received about $61,500, 
which included a profit of $25,000, which 
would have gone to petitioner had the 
cash payment heen divided according to 
the partnership agreement, Petitioner, 
however, agreed to accept the deferred 
payments for his share of the profits. 
Deficiency Tax Levied 
Petitioner did not account for any part 
of the profit received by the partnership 
in 1921. but subsequently accounted for 
his share ‘as received: In 1926, the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue held that 
petitioner should have accounted for one- 
half of the profit received by or accruing 
to the partnership in 1921 and deter- 
mined a deficiency in petitioner’s income 
tax amounting to $17,426.25. This was 
based on the conclusion that the entire 
profit should have been accounted for 
in 1921. The Board of Tax Appeals held 
with the Commissioner as to the $25,000 
cash received in 1921 but reversed him 
as to the balance and determined a de- 
ficiency of $7,151.65 for the year 1921. 
hile petitioner was undoubtedly in 
good faith and will suffer hardship, the 
law applying is plain. Section 218 (a) 
of the revenue act of 1921 which governs 
provides that each partner shall be liable 
for and: must include in his individual 
return his distributive share of the 
partnership profits for the taxable year, 
whether distributed or not. That peti- 
tioner agreed to allow his partner to 
take all the cash profit received in 1921 
does not alter his accountability. It is 
immaterial to petitioner whether Gardner 
accounted for all the profit in 1921. If 
one ‘partner should absorb the entire 
profit received in one year the Govern- 
ment might well be deprived of surtaxes 
due by another partner, if his distribu- 
tive share were added to his individual 
income. To permit, partners to dis- 
tribute the profits otherwise than ac- 
cording to the. partnership agreement 
and thus escape their liability imposed 
by law would disrupt the scheme of tax- 
ation adopted by Congress. Affirmed. 
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Montana Realty Brokers 
Warned to Get Licenses 


State of Montana: 

Helena, Apr. 11. 
The real estate division of the depart- 
ment of agriculture has mailed notices 
to those real estate,brokers and salesmen 
who failed to renew their license and pay 
the f@quired fee on Apr. 1. Carrying on 
this class of business without a license 
subjects the offender to a fine not ex- 

ceeding $600, it was pointed out. 


Governor of New York 
Approves Six Tax Bills 


State of New York: 
Albany, Apr. 11. 
The following tax bills have been 
signed by Governor Roosevelt: 


Chapter 339 (S. B. Int. 1042, Printed 1162). 
—To amend the tax law, in relation to de- 
termination of the tax on motor fuel on 
failure to file returns. Order of certiorari 
not to be granted to taxpayer unless amount 
of tax and penalties are first deposited with 
the department of taxation and finance and 
an undertaking egperres by a justice of the 
supreme court filed ta, cover costs and 
chargés of the certiorari \ proceeding. 

Chapter 340 (8S. B. Int. 1106, Printed 
1238).—Te amend the tax law in relation to 
exemption from taxation. Amends section 
exempting certaing real property purchased 
with proceeds of veterans’ pension to include 
property owned by dependent father as well 
as Tcondeak mother, wife or widow. 

Chapter 36 (S. B. Int. 971, Printed 1069). 

—To amend the tax law, in relation-to de- 

ductions in computing net income with re- 

spect to income taxes. Contributions to com- 
munity chests, posts of war veterans, ete., 
and fraternal societies now deductible under 
certain circumstances, 

Chapter 367 (S. B. Int. 972, Printed 1070, 
1518).—To amend the tax law, in relation 
| to the persona] income tax on trusts. Income 
| from trust to pay premiums on life insur- 
anee of grantor now taxable to grantor 
under certain circumstances. 

Chapter 358 (S. B, Int. 1043, Printed 1163). 

-~To amend the tax law, in relation to pen- 

alties for failure to file returns and pay 
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Te State Taxation . 


' 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 
err e —— 


uctions—State 
‘The tax imposed 


xes——Vermont Gasoline Tax—> 
mn métor fuel by the State of 


Vermont ‘ deductible 


for Federat income-tax purposes only by the distributor and hot by the 
individual consumer; if, however, the tax is added to or made a part of the 
business expenses of such distributor, it can not be deducted by him sep- 


arately as a tax.—Bur. Int. Rev. I. 


T. 2531). 


Gift Tax—Revocable Trusts—When Gift Completed—Surrender of Power of 


Revocation—1924 Act+— 


s 


The gift tax imposed by the revenue act of 1924 applied to, revocable 
trusts created aye the effective date of the act; when the power of revo- 


cation was surren 


Daily, 462, Apr. 12, 1930. 


ered after that date; gift held not complete until 
of revocation was surrendered.—Means vy. U. S. 


e's, 


(Ct. Cl. U. S.)—V 


Partnerships—Distributive Shares ,of _Partners—Sales by .Partnership— 
Where One Partner Received Cash and the Other Accepted Deferred Pay- 


ments— 


Where two partners who had agreed to share prefits equally sold property 
, which was to be paid for partly in cash and partly in later years, and 


partner took all his share in cash, the 


rf 
other agreeing to accept the deferr€d 


payments, each partner should have returned as income during the year the 
sale was made his distributive share of the partnership profits for that year. 


—Ruprecht v. Commissioner. (C.C. A 


« 5)—V U.S. Daily, 462, Apr. 12, 1930. 


Payment of Tax—When Payment is Made—Payment by Check—Refund and 


Credits—Statute of Limitations— 


When, payment of tax is made by check, the date the collector receives the 
check and not the date it was paid by the bank will be considered the date 
of payment; accordingly when.a check was delivered to the collector on 


Dec. 13, 1923, and paid by the bank on Dec. 15 
15, 1927, was not-within the four-year period of 


1923, a claim filed on Dec. 
\imitabion.—Sécond National | 


Bank of Saginaw v. U. S. (Ct. Cl. U. S.)—V U.'S. Daily, 462, Apr. 12, 1930. 


Returns—Individual Returns—Community Property—California— , 
Where the petitioner and his ‘wife were residents of California their per- 
sonal earnings should have been aggregated and the whole of the tax so 


computed charged to 
all earnings acquir 


titioner, notwithstanding a prenuptial agreement that 
by both during their married life should be owned 


equally.—Belcher v. Lucas. (C. C. A. 9)—V U. S. Daily, 462, Apr. 12, 1980. 


No unpublished ruling or decision 


will be cited or relied’ upon by any 


officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue-as a precedent im the 


disposition of other cases.—Extruct f 


Internal Revenue. ; 


Receipt by Collector of 


rom regulations of Commissioner of 


Taxes Is Held 


To Determine Date of Payment by Check 


Claim for Refund Filed Within Four Years of Day of Ac- 
ceptance by Bank Barred by Limitation 


When the. Federal inco tax is paid 
by check, the date the check is delivered 
to the collector is the date of payment— 
not the date the check was paid by the 
bank, the Court of Claims of the United 
States has held. 


The taxpayer, under the circumstances 
of this case, could submit a claim for 
refund at any time within four years. 
A claim submitted on Dec. 15, 1927, was 
too late the court ruled, when the check | 
was delivered to the collector on Dec. 13, 
1923, even though it was not paid by the 
bank until Dec. 15, 1923. 


regulation was given by the statute which 
authorized the collector to receive checks 
in payment of taxes to which reference 
has previously*been made and which is 
as follows: 4 


Sec. 1325. That collectors may receive, 
* * * uncertified checks in payment of in- 
come, war-profits and excess-profits taxes 
and any other taxes payable ogher than by 
stamp, during such time and under such 
regulations as the Commissioner, with the 
approval of the Secretary, shall prescribe; 
but if a check so received is not paid by the 
bank on which it is drawn the person by 
whom such check has been tendered shall re- 


| main liable for the payment ofthe tax and 


Seconp NaTIoNAL BANK oF SAGINAW, 
TRUSTEE 


v. 
UnitTep STATES. 


Court of Claims of the United States. 
Ne. K-38. 
THEODORE B. BENSON for the taxpayer; 

JOSEPH H. SHEPPARD and CHARLES B. 

Rucc, Assistant Attorney General, 

‘(CHARLES F, KIN€HELOE with them 
on the brief) for the Government. 
Opinion of the Court 
Apr. 7, 1930 

GREEN, Judge, delivered the opinion of 
the court: 

This is a suit brought to recover a 
refund on a payment of income tax. The 
parties have stipulated that the sole is- 
sue in the case is whether the claim for 
refund was filed within four years from 
the time when the tax was paid. 


Date of Payment 
Is Sole Question 


There is no dispute about the facts. 
The -particular payment in controversy 
was made by a check which was delivered 
to the collector of internal revenue on | 
Dec. 13, 1923. The check was drawn | 
upon the Second National Bank of Sagi- | 
naw and was paid by that bank on Dec. | 
15, 1923, and on Dec. 15, 1927, the plain- 
tiff filed its claim for refund in the 
amount of $4,838.84, being the amount 
of the check. Under the statute in force 
at that time, the claim for refund was | 
required to te filed. within four years 
from the time of the payment of the tax. 

The plaintiff relies on the well-known 
rule which ordinarily applies—that re- 
ceipt of a check does not operate zs a 
payment until the check is cashed—and 
therefore contends that the statute of 





limitations did not begin to run in this 

se on the date the check was delivered 
to the Commissioner, but on the date it 
was paid by the bank. 

In this connection the defendant calls 
attention to the fact that the statute au- 
thorizing the collector to receive checks 
in payment of taxes: provides that in case 
a check so received is not paid by the 
bank on which it is drawn, the person 
who has tendered such check shall re- 
main liable for the tax. This provision, 
it is said, shows that payment was not 
made when the check was delivered, and, 
taken in connection with the other lan- 
guage of the statute, shows that the re- 
ceipt of checks was merely permissive, 
and while it operated for the conven- 
ience of the taxpayer the receipt of the 
check did not extinguish his liability. 

When these provisions are considered 
in the light of other provisions of the law 
and Treasury Regulations made there- 
under, we think there is no doubt about 
the matter. Article 1733. of Treasury 
Regulations headed “Payment of tax by 
uncertified checks” provides, among other 
things, as follows: 

# d@y on which the collector re- 


ceives the check will be considered the | & 


date of payment so far as the taxpayer 
is concerned, unless the check is returned 
” 

regulation fixed the date of pay- 

ment, afid if the Treasury authorities 
had the right to. make such a regulation 
it is controlling in the case, for the tax- 
payer was bound to take notice thereof. 
We think that*authority to make this 
OO 


taxes on motor fuel, Penalty 5 per cent 
of the tax now applicable for failure to pay 
tax as welk as failure to file retu Addi- 
tional 1 per-eent penalty runs after expira- 
tion of first month after return was required 
to be filed or tax became due instead of after 
written notice by the department. 

Chapter 372 (5S. B. Int. 979, Printed 1077). 
—Teo amend the tax law, in relation to the 
determination and apportionnftnt of mort- 
gage recording taxes. Changes rule for ap- 
portionment when real property covered by 


mast ge is situated in more than one tax 


for all legal penalties and additions the same 
as if such check had not, been tendered. 

It. will be observed ;that this, section 
authorizes, ‘these checks to, be received 
“ander, such, regujgtions as the Commis- 
sioner, with the approval of the Sétre- 
tary, shall prescribe.” If the regulation 
in question was‘a reasonable one, the 
Treasury had the right to prescribe it. 
We think it was reasonable as it was 
manifestly for the best interests of both 
the Government and the taxpayer that 
it should be known whether the date 
when. the check was received by the Com- 
missioner was to be taken as the date 
of payment. In many cases-such knowl- 
edge would be important to one party 
or the other. If not definitely known or 
understood, it would be often difficult. to 
determine when further action should be 
taken if such action became necessary. 


As we find that the regulation was au- 
thorized and binding upon the plaintiff, 
it follows that a claim for refund -was 
filed too late and plaintiff’s petition must 
be dismissed. It is so ordered. 

WILLIAMS, Judge; LITTLETON, Judge; 
GRAHAM, Judge; and Bootu, Chief Jus- 
tice, concur. 


Washington State Levies 


Income Tax Against Refund | 


State of Washington: 
Olympia, Apr. 11. 

A corporation subject to the tax on_net 
income should report money received ir 
1929 in satisfaction of a judgment ren- 
dered in a suit to recover property taxes 
paid under protest in the year. 1928, As- 
sistant Attorney General John A, Homer 
has held. 
corporation which made an overpayment 
of property taxes in one year and took 
a deduction therefor, would be able to 
recover the amount of the overpayment 
in a succeeding year and. thus escape 
paying an income tax on that amount, 
the opinion pointed out. 

In computing the income tax, property 
taxes may be offset or deducted in the 
return made for the year in which they 
were paid, no matter in what year such 
property taxes were levied and payable, 
the opinion held. 

Neither of these rules applies to prop- 
erty taxes paid prior to the year 1928, as 
that was the first year for’ which an 
income tax was imposed, the attorney 
general ruled. 


Acquiescences Announced 
/ In Decisions on Tax 


The Commissioner of Imternal Rev- 
enue, Robert. H. Lucas, announces his 
acquiescence in decisions of the Board 
of Tax Appeals, the titles, docket num- 
bers dnd citations of which fo}low: 
Brown, R. L., 16200, 14-609. 

,arewe Coal & Coke Co., R. L., 12709, 


notte & Co., A., 12123, 13998, 22502, 


Lawler, R. B., estate of, 19395, 17-1083, 
Lawler, Mrs. R. B., executrix, 193 5, 
1083. 
Peck & Hills Furniture Co.*, 16108, 
1008. : 
Reynolds, J. E., 25575, 17-693. 
Tooke, C. A., 25837, 17-690. 


* Acquiescence does not relate te lease- 
hold issue, 


™. 

: The Commissioner does not acquiesce 
in the following decisions ef the United 
States Board of “Tax Appeals: 

Baker, Edward H., 25080, 17-733. 

Barron-Anderson Co,, 24769, 17-686. 

Campe, Minnie L., 30688, 17-575. 

Crane, T. I., 27769, 17-720, 

Peck & Hills Furniture Co.7, 16108, 16-1008, 

Shoemaker, Flora H.t, 25640, 16-1145. 

+ Nonacquiescence relates to leasehold issue, 


+ Nonaequiescence relates to deduction- for 
exhaustion of life estate, ’ 
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Unless this were the rule, a 


Cases |, 


Combined Earnings > 
Of Husband and Wife 
Taxed in Aggregate 


| Agreement Before Marriage " 
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To Share’ All Earnings 
Equally Is of No Effect. 
Under California Law , 


San Francisco, Calif—The personal 
earnings of the taxpayer and his wife 
who were.residents of California should : 
have been aggregated ‘and’ the tax so 
computed charged to the husband, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth: 
Circuit has held. The fact that the hus- 
band’ and wife -agreed ‘before marriage 
that all earnings \ acquired -by them 
should be owned equally was immaterial, 
the court ruled. ‘ 


H. A. BELCHER 
v. 
RoBERT H. Lucas 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit. 
No. 5800. 
Upon petition to review an order of. the 
Board of Tax Appeals. ; 


Before RUDKIN, DIETRICH and W 
Circuit Judges. 


Opinion of: the Court 
Mar. 31, 19380 


ILBUR, 


. 


DIETRICH, Circuit Judge—In this prow 


ceeding we are asked fo review an order 
of the Board of Tax Appeals approving 


|the action of the Commissioner of In- 


ternal Revenue in aggregating for’ the * 


purpose of computing the income tax, 
the personal earnings of petitioner and 
his wife, and charging’ the petitioner 
with the whole of the tax so computed. 
The taxes in: question were for the* cal- 
endar years 1922 and 1923°and at. all 
times the petitioner. and his wife’ ‘were 
residents of California and the earnings 
were for,services rendered in California. 
It is therefore conceded that in the ab- 
sence of some agreement altering their 
status the incothes of both husband and 
wife constituted propesty of the éom- 


munity and were by the Commissioner ‘ 


correctly taxed. United States v. Rob- 
bins, 269 U. S. 315. : 


Oral Agreement Ineffective 


Reliance is had upon an oral agree- 


ment made prior to the marriage of pe- 
titioner and his wife, which occurred on 
Dec. 3, 1903, at Los Angeles, Calif, 
under which, to use the language of -his.. 
brief, “it was understood that. both 
would continue in business, that, all., 
ecrnings, income amd properties  ac- 
quired by both™during their married life 
would be owned by them 50-50, and ‘that 
they would be equal] partners in all re- 
spects, equally owning and enjoying 
their earnings and acquisitions of prop- 
erty. * * * In accordance withAhis agree- 
ment, their properties, accumulations, 
earnings and incomes have, continuously. 
since date of marriage beemcombined in 
a common fund, from which all expenses 
of both have Been paid, ‘ks evidenced by 


~ 


joint bank accounts created immédiately ; 


after marriage where all salaries, ‘earn’ 
ings and profits from whatsoever source 
were deposited and against wHich ac- 
count each was. authorized’ by written 
eontract with the banking institution’ to 
draw.” 


Assuming that this statement. by pe- 
titioner ofthe scope and nature of the 
acreement and what. was done under it 
is correct, we are of the opinion that 
the view taken by the Commissioner and 
the Board of Tax Appeals was right. 
Admittedly, it is quite unimportant that 
the understanding originated - before 

arriage for under the settled rule in 

alifornia a postnuptial agreement of 
lixe character would be of equal efficacy: 
In every material respect, therefore, the 
ez-e is like Blair v. Roth, 22 Fed. (2d) 
932, and it is ruled by our decision 
therein. See also Lucas; Com’r, v. Earl 
(J. S. Sup. Court. Dec. Mar. 17, 1980,) 
(V U.S. Daily 166.) 


| Trenton Masonic Temple 


Subject to Tax, Is Ruling 


‘ 
State of New Jersey: : 
Trenton, Apr. 11. 
Property of the Trenton Masonic Tem- 
ple Association is not exempt from tax- 
ation, the State board of taxes and as- 
sessment has held, restoring an assess- 
ment of $448,750 which has beet abated 
by the Mercer’ County tax board. 
1 The association was incorporated by. 
several Masonic bodies of Trenton, the 
opinion pointed out. The purposes stated 
in the asticles of incorporation make jt : 
clear that it-was not organized excl 


sively for the moral and mental improve- ’ 


ment of men, women and children or for 
charitable purposes,. the board held. 
The fact that the building in ques- 
tion is occupied and actually and ex- 
clusively used in the work of Masonic 


bodies, which are. in themselves said to ”. 


be charitable in nature, is not control- 
ling, it was held, as the Masonic bodies 
in question neither own the building nor 
are they organized under the laws of 
New Jersey for a purpose for which an 
exemption may be granted. 2 


New Jersey Bill Would 
Divert Gasoline Taxes 


te of New Jersey’: 

{ rattan Apr. 11. 
Two bills (S. 75 and S. 76) providing 
for the diversion of $2,000,000 annually 
from the gasoline tax receipts to finance 
a program of grade crossing elimina- 
tion and the bill ¢€A, 174) continuing 
the State institutional tax of -5 cents 
on each $100 assessed valuation: have’ 
been passed by the senate. 
of the laws is to be suspend in the, 
event the proposed $100,000,000 bond is-” 
sue is ratified at the next general elec- 
tien. . Under the bills, the railroads: will 
bear a>proportion of the cost of -elemi- 

nating the grade crossings. 


Bills Introduced 


State ef Mississippi - 


H. 707, Mr. George. Defining the duties 


¥ 


Ration | ' 
es 


of the State tax commission and \proyiding ' '” 


for better accountin 
Ways and Means, 


State of Rhode Island 
(Change in Status 

S. 161. Mr. Quinn. Regulating outdoo 
advertising. . Requiring bond “and licens#, 
Passed by senate, 

H, 757. Mr. Fowler, Amends inheritan 
tax law in regard to allocation of the proe, 
ceeds, Signed by the governor, 


2 for monies collected; 


S 


4 


‘ 
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Foreign Trade 


Improved Business in Philippine Islands 
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Food 
| 


Lares corer Pon ered Feed 


Japan Consolidates 
Big Industrial Firms 


Sino-Japanese Tariff Treaty Is 
Given ‘Approval of 
Cabinet 


Improvement in business im- Argentina 
and the’ Philippine Islands,. a stringent 
money market in Finland and a generally 
satisfactory. economic situation. in Den- 
mark, are outstanding characteristics of 
the weekly review of world economic con- 
ditions ‘issued by ‘the Department of 
Commerce on Apr..11. The effects of re- 
duced purchasing power continue to re- 
flect an unsteady and spotty trading sit- 
uation throughout eastern Canada. — 

There is little change in the situation 
in China. with import trade staggering; 
tly economic status of Mexico is un- 
changed with local interest in Mexico 
City centering on the highway and tour- 
ist congresses to open there on Apr. 20, 
while Japan is devoting much of its busi- 
ness energy toward the consolidation of 
industrial firms with indications that such 
mergers now will extend to leading paper 
manufacturing concerns,“ the review 
stages. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full. text: 

Argentina.—Business for the week 
ended Apr. 4 showed some improvement, 
with a. substantial:increase in peso ex- 
change as the outstanding factor. The 
harvesting of corn is carried on under 
favorable conditions and as a result of 
rains pastures improved and agricultural 
and livestock interests are more optimis- 
tic.. Year’s total grain shipments. are 
still considerably behind these of last 
year. March bankruptcies in liabilities 
amounted ‘to 16,000,000 paper pesos, as 
against 26,000,000 paper pesos in Feb- 
ruary, and bank clearings 9,436,000 paper 
pesos as against 10,387,000 in March, 
1929. 

Earnings of foreign owned railways 
since July 1 decreased over ~ 500,000 
pounds sterling, but of government owned 
railways and tramways showed a slight 
increase. The demand for mercerized 
and carded yarns is stronger owing to 
the fact that yarn prices are rising and 
to the improvement in the peso exchange. 
Textile mill «activity has increased only 
slightly but ‘the advent of colder weather 
has‘ made> underwear knitters more op- 
timistic for earlier orders. 


Emergency Tariff Measure 
Introduced in Australia 


Australia.—The Australian government 
has introduced an emergency tariff meas- 
ure desigmed to reduce the value of im- 
poyts coming into the country by pro- 
hitfting the importation of. certain items, 
except -with the written consent of the 
minister of trade, and by a 50 per cent 
tariff. ines on others. The measure 
became effective Apr. 4, but did not af- 
fect goods in bond nor goods shipped 
prior to that date. / It is estimated locally 
that this legislation will curtail imports 
by approximately £40,000,000 and will re- 
sukt in a loss of £10,000,000 in revenues 
to%he government. 

A bill has also been introduced by the 
government providing for a central re- 
serve bank bythe transfer of £2,000,000 
from the commonwealth bank. The main 
purposes of the proposed bank are to 
control the note issue, act as banker for 
the commonwealth government, engage 
in exchange. transactions,- and _ establish 
accounts in foreign reserve banks. Wool 
prices are et. firmer. The number 
of unemployed in Victoria and New-South 
Wales is . estimated at approximately 
100,000. 

Belgian Conggo.—In spite of poor busi- 
ness ‘conditions in the Congo during 
1929, revenues have shown a sufficient 
increase over previous estimates to al- 
low the government to anticipate an in- 
creased revenue for 1930 without resort- 
ing to higher taxation. Income tax re- 
turns are expected to show an increase 
from 60,000,000 francs in 1929 to 91,- 
350,000 francs for the present year. 

Receipts -from customs .and. excise 
taxes are shown at 228,165,000 francs as 
compared with 194,416,600 francs for 
last year. Charges on the public debt 
total 122,197,234 francs, or 17 per cent 
of total expenditures, and general ad- 
ministration expenditures amount to 
227,864,183 francs,.or 33 per cent of the 
' total. The estimates for Ruanda-Urundi 
list total expenditures at 36,440,985 
francs and receipts at 36,686,985 francs, 
increases of 14,401,697 amd 14,515,666 
iigres respectively over those of 1929. 

razil:—Coffee prices have been firm 
and excha steady. _ Shipments of 
coffee from Santos for the first quarter 
of 1930 amounted.to 2,831,355 bags as 
compared with 2,364,847 bags for the 
correcponding quarter of 1929. 


Busirress in Dominion 
®) Canada Still Spotty 


Canada.—Doniinion business is still 
spotty, the larger centers im eastern Can- 
ada continuing to register the effects of 
reduced purchasing power. Winnipeg 
wheat prices, an important trade barom- 

ter, recovered sharply during the week, 

although the market was apparently very 
sensitive. The adyent of pring weather 
is also a stimulant to purchasing in line 
with which Calgary and Winnipeg re- 
port a slightly improved sition, al- 
though other points in the West note a 
still quiet trend. ; 

A slightly better demand for skilled 
factory workers is indicated by Toronto 
employment offices. The position of Ca- 
nadian. automobile plants, which are very 
much less active than at this time last 
year, may be affected unfavorably by 
the inerease in the Australian tariff an- 
nounced during the week, . which will 

resumably apply ‘to. approximately 

$6,000,000. of their exports. Electrical 
equipment manufacturers are understood 
to be fairly busy. 

Eastern distributors of package foods, 
house Sosektee and furniture are ac- 
tive. The retail hardware movement is 
slow but an improvement is anticipated 
in the near’ future. Easter business is 
responsible for an improvement in the 
footwear trade; demand is also larger 
for women’s wear, haberdashery and gen- 
eral clothing lines. 

Coal miried in Canada during February, 


1,185,000 tons, was 26 per cent less than | bo: 


during January and 11 per cent less than 
the 5-year February average. Decreased 
railway consumption accounted .for a 
lat¥e owt of, ee cent Assling ve 

put o erta. mines. Impo 
dbo tons, were only slightly hone 


than'in February a year azo. 





of coke during the month, 204,000 tons, Trade in Eastern 


established a new high February record, 
although it was 9 per cent less than Jan- 
uary production. ; 

The Dominion Textile Company is in- 
stalling 200 additidnal looms in its Sher- 
brooke mill to weave som gw New 
motor car gales in the Prairie Provinces 
in 1930 to date are estimated to be about 
60 pér cent of the volume in the corre- 
sponding period last year. 

Dominion imports of motor trucks in 
February -were'24 per cent lower, and of 
passenger automobiles in the $1,200 and 
under class, 34 per cent’ lower than'a 
year ago. Imports of the more expen- 
sive class were 46 per: cent. lower in the 
same comparison. The trend in automo- 
bile financing during the month was up- 
ward. Lakehead wheat stocks on Mar. 
28 ‘are’ reported to'‘have been 52,295,367 
bushels. 

China Reports Shipping 
On Yangtze Suspended 

China.—Little change is evident in the 
business situation in the Shanghai area, 
with practically all import lines. stag- 
nant. Some slight improvement is shown 
in exports, chiefly egg products, with 
silk business continuing dull. Due to a 
strike amongst Chinese pilots and dock 
laborers, foreign shipping has not op- 
erated in the upper Yangtze for the past 
three weeks: : ; 

Chinese lower Yangtze and coastwise 
shipping has completely suspended, fear- 
ing commandeéring of ships. As a re- 
sult of the poor rice crop last season, 
China has been compelled to import ap- 
proximately. 80 per cent .of her. require- 
ments since January of this year. Ar- 
rivals have totaled about . 150,000 tons, 
with an additional 200,000 tons reported 
booked. Earlier imports were from Sai- 
gon, but prices later favored transac- 
tions with Burma. 


No actual shortage is anticipated in 
view of large orders having been placed, 
but the high price ruling “is causing con- 
siderable hardship to the working 
classes. In order to promote the de- 
velopment of native industry and con- 
sumption of native products, the Nanking 
state council has directed that all civil 
and ‘military employes of the national 
government, including those abroad, are 
compelled to wear only clothing made 
from Chinese manufactured material. 

_North ‘China business is considerably 
disturbed over possibilities of a clash 
between northern and central China 
forces. The Tientsin Pukow,. Peking- 
Hankow, and Lunghai railway lines are 
given over chiefly to military purposes, 
with no through traffic. in operation. 
American and European tourist parties 
continue to arrive at Peiping in great 
numbers. 

Retail trade in Manchuria is. showing 
some slight improvement, but wholesale 
business continues stagnant. Farmers 
are beginning to pay short term loans 
which became due in the Chinese New 
Year settlement period in January. 
Money conditions now appear easier. 
Shipments of merchandise from Mukden 
to the United States during March are 
reported by Consul General Meryl S. 
Myers to aggregate $185,000, compared 
to, $403,000 in that month last year. 

Denmark.—The Danish economic sit- 
uation remains generally satisfactory, al- 
though the continued drop in prices, 
esnecially in feedstuffs, is having an un- 
favorable effect on the “wholesale busi- 
ness and has caused the failure of a few 
minor concerns. Industry is generally 
active with ‘continued high building ac- 
tivity. ¢ 

The outlook, however, is somewhat dis- 
turbed as a number of trade unions are 
demanding increases.in wages. The sit- 
uation may lead to strikes as the em- 
ployers are faced with keen competition 
from foreign countries, and, with the 
present downward tendency in prices, 
are not inclined to meet the demand for 
higher wages. Shipping is depressed, 
showing a gradual increase in laid-up 
tonnage which at the close of March was 
estimated at 103,000 deadweight tons 
against 65,000 tons 3 month ago. 

The agricultural production and ex- 
ports remain high Exports of butter 
are maintained at a high level, although 
prices are declining; exports of bacon 
ars also very high and prices are well 
maintained; eggs and livestock, however, 
show some decline in both exports and 
prices. 

Unemployment is decreasing and at the 
end of March was estimated at 53,000 
as compared with 63,000 at the close of 
February. The official wholesale price 
index was 144 for February, a rise of 
one point during the month. 

Imaports and exports showed a ‘slight 
seasonal decline during February, but 
as compared with the same morth of the 
past few years, there’ was a slight in- 
crease in turnover. Imports during Feb- 
ruary were valued at 139,000,000 crowns 
compared with 149,000,000 crowns for 
January, while exports including | re- 
ez.ports declined to 122,000,000. crowns 
from 146,000,000 crowns during the pre- 
vious’ month, 

Money Scarce in 
Finnish Trade Market 


Finland.—The Finnish money: market 
remains stringent, although a more 
favorable trend is expected soon due to 
the influx of capital through ‘the recent 
French loan, The seasonal demand for 
credit by the lumber industry, however, 
may prevent an immediate improvement 
in the general financial situation. 

. Money. continues very scarce in.trad- 
ing circles and the automotive trade in 
particular is experiencing a slow turn- 
ort eae Finnish diet, on Mar, 29, au- 

oriz e government to borrow $25,- 
000,000 from abroad during the next two 

ears. According to the ‘bill, the new 
loan will be used for general industrial 
improvements, including railroad exten- 
sion, the support of shipping, agricul- 
tural aid and telephone communication in 
the country districts. 

The reduction inthe output in lumber 
for the current year, in ‘anticipation of 
Russian competition, .may even 
greater than previously’ estimated, as 
the lack of snow has considerably re- 
duced the possibilities of obtainin; 
sufficient logs for the saw mills, Ad- 
vance sales of lumber for delivery in 
1930, at the end of March, were esti- 
mated at 480,000 standards (950;400,000 
ard feet). 

Conditions in Germany and Spain are 
influencing the sale of lumber to those 
countries; the French market is normal, 
while sales to England are. made up 


§,|mostly of selected. specifications. Prices 


remain erally unch; ed, but show. a 
lower tandoney, in Sunn bade The 





Canada Is Unsteady 


Easter Business Improves Foot: 
wear Trade;-W heat Prices 
Recover 


textile industry remains depressed, while 
the building activity and the iton and 
steel industry show practically no 
changes. ’ 

‘The pulp industry records slow turn- 
over. Imports during February were 
valued at 297,000,000 marks’ compared 
with 309,000,000 marks for January, 
while exports declined to 259,000,000 
marks against 819,400,000 marks during 
the previous month. 

Japan.—Mergers of industrial firms 
continue in Japan. It is now probable 
that there will be further mergers in 
leading paper manufacturing companies 
and in fishing companies operating in 
Russian waters in the zone of Kam- 
chatka.. The Sino-Japanese tariff agree- 
ment has been approved by the Japanese 
cabinet... The upward revision in Ifdia’s 
tariff on imports of cotton textiles will 
probably result in a decline in exports 
of Japanese grey goods to that terri- 
tory but, there may be an increase in 
sales of higher grade piece goods, 


Mexican Business Dull 
In Nearly All Lines 


Mexico—Economic conditions remain 
unchanged with business dull in nearly 
all lines. Considerable local interest is 
being shown in the national highway and 
tourist congresses to be held in.Mexico 
City Apr. 20 to 27, 1930. Several dele- 
gations of tourists are expected during 
that week. 

Plans have been announced for the im- 
provement of the inland waterway be- 
tween Tampico and Tuxpam and the ex- 
tension of the docks in the harbor of 
the former city.. It is also stated that the 
secretary of communications and public 
works has contracted for the purchase of 
four dredges for use in this work at 
Tampico and other gulf ports. 

Netherland East Indies.—The Java 
Sugar: Association announced during the 
past week that delivery of the new crop 
will be limited to 5 per cent of sales to 
date until improvement in the trade oc- 
curs. The bazaar market continues duli 
and the credit situation is unchanged. 

Newfoundland—This year’s seal catch 
to date is reported at 190,000, which com- 
pares with a total catch last year of 202,- 
000, according to telegraphic information, 
dated Apr. 1. The trade situation, whole- 
sale and retail, remaims dull, the present 
prices for Newfoundland cod in foreign 
markets giving rise to a pessimistic 
view of Spring prospects. Government 
work on highways is giving the usual 
relief to unemployed. 

Norway.—There were no outstanding 
changes in the Norwegian situation dur- 
ing March,.although the recent decline in 
Prices has caused a slight depression in 
certain activities, especially in agricul- 
ture. The value of the Spring herring 
catch is the highest for several years 
and is expected to improve the conditions 
in the fishing industry. 

At the beginning of March, the whal- 
img industry reported a production of 
1,450,000 barrels of whale oil for the 
current season, and contracts were con- 
cluded for about three-fourths of the es- 
timated production of ‘the 1930-31 sea- 
son. The shipping industry remains de- 
pressed, with tankers only showing prof- 
itable employment. ; 

Freight rates are unsatisfactory and 
idle tonnage towards the end of March 
was estimated atslightly above 400,000 
deadweight tons against 300,000 tons a 
month ago. The mechanical pulp mar- 
ket is very‘active, while the chemical 
pulp market is quiet, but shows slight 
improvement. Paper exports are nor- 
mal, Exports of lumber, iron ore, ni- 
trates, and chemical products are in- 
creasing. ; . 

A number of wage agreements have 
been concluded recently without any re- 
duction in wages which will apparently 
imsure several branches of industry 
against stoppage of work during the 
year. Unemployment is gradually be- 
ing reduced and on Mar. 15 numbered 


Bill for National Forests” 
Aid Reported to Senate 


- 

- Action to authorize appropriations for 
enlatgement of the tree planting oper- 
ations on national forests was taken by 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry Apr.-11-through favorable 
report ona bill €S. 3531) introduced by 
Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michi- 
gan. ' 

Upon recommendation of the Depart- 

ment. of Agriculture the bill was ex- 

tended to include all of the national for- 

ests. The bill as > originally introduced 

ata only for territory east of the 
ocky Mountains. 

“Sums atthorized to be appropriated 
under the bill are as follows: For the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1932, $150,000; 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, 
$300,000; and for each fiscal year there- 
after, $400,000, to enable the Secretary 
of Agriculture to establish and.operate 
miurseries to colleét or to purchase tree 
seed or young trees, to plant trees, and 
to do all other things necessary for re- 
forestation by planting or seeding na- 
tional forests. : 

. . The Committee also reported favorably 
a bill (S. 3950) introduced by Senator 
Allen (Rep:), of Kansas, authorizing the 
establishment of a migratory bird refuge 
in the Cheyenne Bottoms, Barton County, 
Kans, The bill would authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to acquire land not 
to exceed 20,000 acres for this purpose. 
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22,530 workers, or .1,300 less than a year 
ago. 

There was a seasonal decline in Feb- 
¥uary imports amd exports from the pre- 
vious: month, but a_notable increase in 
both directions as compared with the 
same month of 1929. Imports during the 
month were valued at 78,100,000 crowns, 
while exports reached a total value of 
58,100,000 against 80,900,000 crowns and 
63,800,000 crowms, respectively for Jan- 
uary, ; 

New Zealand.— All lines of business in 
New Zealand are dull at present, refiect- 
ing recent marked price declines im wool 
and dairy produce. Tightening of ex- 
change and exchange rates by practically 
all leading banks of the country, which 
are closely allied with Australian banks, 
where the exchange situation is also 
acute, is further affecting the business 
situation. 

The value.of New Zealand exports for 
the first two months of this year was 
£4,500,000 lowex than for the correspond- 
ing period last year. The wool season, 
which closes shortly, has been the most 
unsatisfectory ewer experienced in New 
Zealand, Comepared with last year, 
values received -were lower by approxi- 
mately £7,000,000. 

Present butter prices are lower than 
-for many months. The slump in build- 
ing is now being reflected in such allied 
lines as timber, hardware, and plaster 
board, and dealers in agricultural imple- 
ments and automobiles are beginning to 
feel the effects of reduced revenues in 
country districts. 


Philippine Abaca Market 


Showing Ina provement 


Philippine Islands.—Merchandise stocks 
are being gradually worked down, and 
this in conjunction with careful ordering 
is expected to prevent any. considerable 
Overstocks durimg the balance of the 
year, unless a decided further shamp in 
the general trade situation occurs, which 
is not likely. Credits are still amd col- 
lections remaim slow in abacaand sugar 
districts but are showing slight improve- 
ment elsewhere. ; ' 

Continued dullness is expected in the 
textile market during April. because of 
the usual slowing. up of business as a 
result of the Easter holidays. The past 
week’s abaca ex port market showed some 
improvement amd is now steady to firm, 
with Americam buyers showing interest 
in high grades and London. purchasing 
all grades. The local market is also very 
firm as all sellers are holding for an in- 
crease in price. 

Stocks of abaca at export ports on 
Mar. 31 were 171,212 bales. Arrivals 
during the last week of March totaled 
29,096 bales and exports in the same pe- 
riod amounted to 40,215 bales, of which 
11,414 were shipped to the United States. 
Total exports for the first quarter of the 
year amounted to 187,799 bales. Copra 
arrivals continue light and the market 
varies from steady to firm, Arrivals at 
Cebu to Mar. 28 amounted to 195,274 
sacks. Reports from the coconut areas 
in which the leaf. miner pest is spreading 
indicate that the -situation is unchanged. 


Check Payments Show Trade V olume 
Was Higher in Week Ended April 5 


Department of Commerce Reports Total- Less Than _ That 
Of Same Period in 192 


Business for the week ended Apr. 5, 
as indicated by the volume of check pay- 
ments, was more than 20 per cent higher 
than in the previous week but about 10 
per cent lower than for the correspond- 
ing week of 1929, according to the 
weekly statement of the Department of 
Comnierce, issued Apr. 11, which fol- 
lows invfull text: 

Steel plants during the latest re- 
ported week showed greater productive 
activity than during the previous week 
but about 21 per cent less activity than 
that of a year ago. Production of bitu- 
minous coal was larger for both periods, 
while ‘petroleum and lumber productio 
both showed decreases. . 

The. value of ~ building contracts 
shawed a decline of about 20 per cent 
from the previous week and was also 


less than for the corresponding week of 
last year. 

The general index of wholesale prices 
was slightly higsher than last week but 
7 per cent lower than it was in 1929 for 
the corresponding week. The composite 
iron and steel price was slightly lower 
than last week and 5 per cent lower 
than last year and the price for cotton 
middling was higher than it was a week 


ago but nearly 20 per cent below what it) 


Was a ‘year ago. 

Bank loans and discounts at the end of 
the week were higher than in either the 
previous week or the same period of the 
preceding year. Prides for stocks con- 
tinued to rise and .were but slightly 
below those’ for 1929, Interest rates 
were more than 50 per cent lower than 
for last year, but compared With a week 
ago call money was a little higher and 


<>time money remained unchanged. 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 


(Weeks Ended Saturday. 


Apr. 
5 
1930 


Steel operations ..........-s.68 
Bituminous-coal production 
Petroleum production (daily ayv.). 
Freight-car loadings ..........4. 
Lumber production ...........56 
Bldg. contracts, 37 States (daily av.) 
Wheat receipts ...........5.. 
Cotton receipts 

Cattle rec: ipts 

Hog receipts 

Price No. 2 wheat .. 2... .cseseee 
Price cotton middling ............ 
Price iron and steel, composite... 
Copper, electrolytic, price 
Fisher's index (1926100) 
Check payments .......... 
Bank loans an‘ discounts .. 
Interest rates, call money 
Business failures 

Stock prices .....-..-..4.. 
Bond prices ......-----.-+ 
Interest rates, time money 
Federal reserve ratio ...... 
tDetroit employment 
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Western Producers 


Change Methods in. 
Selling Eges in East 
Products of California Co. 
operatives Now Reach 


New York One Month 
Earlier Due to Procedure 


Cooperatives in the West are changing 
methods of egg and poultry production 
to such an extent that eggs from Cali- 
fornia, for instance, now reach New 
York: City) im greatest volume during 
February, whereas the peak volume from 
that State formerly arrived in the East 
a month later, when prices were usually 
lower, Gordon W. Sprague, division of 
cooperative marketing, Federal Farm 
Board, said on Apr. ll in a_ broadcast 
over Station WRC in the “Farm and 
Home Hour” of the stations associated 
with the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany in cooperation with the Department 
of Agriculture. 

_ One cooperative, he said, is specializ- 
ing in eggs protected by covering the 
shells with.a thin layer of highly refined, 
tasteless, amd odorless mineral oil, which 
causes the eggs to deteriorate less 
rapidly, and the cooperative is finding 
that the consumers are beginning to ap- 
preciate. the ‘more stable quality of the 
fresh eggs put. up in cartons. 

Lower Transport Costs 


Mr. Sprague’s address follows in full 
text: 

There are im the United States at 
present about 150 cooperative associa- 


tions handling eggs or poultry or both. 


In addition to these a considerably larger 
number of cooperative associations han- 
dle eggs or poultry as a side line. Most 
of these have attacked the marketing 
problem at some point; that is, they have 
attempted to lower transportation costs 
r to obtain hetter prices through col- 
ective bargaining. In various ways 
these associations are rendering service 
to their producer members. The small 
volume handled by:the majority of these 
organizations, however, limits their abil- 
ity to add new services or to attack ad- 
ditional problems for their common 
benefit. 


In Utah and Idaho and on the West 
coast in Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia,, are. several associations of co0- 
operative poultry producers that cover 
extensive areas, that handle large vol- 
umes, and that have become efficient and 
progressive in the marketing of poultry 
products. .I should like to tell you ofa 
few of the things which these organiza- 
tions have accomplished ‘for their 
members. 

‘ Cooperation Shown 

Three of -the outstanding accomplish- 
ments have been in the production field, 
and the associations must share the 
credit for them .with other educational 
agencies. The first of these came about 
with the realization that standardization 
cannot be accomplished by merely can- 
dling eggs. Proper feeding also plays a 
part, both in improving the average of 
egg quality and in standardization .of 
that quality. Tyrese organizations, there- 
fore, have done much in the way of dis- 
seminating information relative to proper 
feed rations and, through their own feed 
departments, have provided producer 
members with dependable feeds at cost. 

A second result of educational work 
by the association has been changes in 
the production cycle. Producers now get 
more of their eggs earlier im the year. 
For instance, eggs from California now 
reach New York City in greatest volume 
during February, whereas the peak vol- 
ume from Californiaformerly arrived a 
ng later, when prices were usually 
ower. 


In addition to the changes: brought 
about in the production cycle the asso- 
ciation, due to its size, has expedited 
the movement to market. The large or- 
ganizations can accumulate car lots more 
quickly and, with the cooperation of the 
railroads, they have ‘been. able to de- 
crease considerably the time necessary 
to move their.eggs to market. ‘This more 
rapid movement in itself helps to main- 
tain quality and thereby makes the eggs 
more Valuable. 

Sales Agencies in East 

The third production. gain has come 
about through appreciation of the added 
value of infertile eggs. Producers now 
cooperate to the extent that some or- 
ganizations are able to guarantee all 
branded eggs as infertile. 

Some of the larger organizations have 
formed eastern sales agencies, Prob- 
ably the greatest benefit which has come 
about through this action is having its 
own representatives actually contacting 
Such a representative soon 
finds out what classes and qualities of 
product are most in demand. Acting 
on this information many new depar- 
tures from the old egg-marketing pro- 


cedure have been found to be of service 
to both producers and consumers. 


.Eggs are known to deteriorate less 
rapidly if the shells are covered with a 
highly refined, tasteless and odorless 
mineral oil. These eggs are desired prin- 


cipally. for storage although one coop- 
eratives sales agency is specializing in 
the sale of high quality protected eggs, 
fresh, in CA&rtons, and is finding that con- 
sumers are beginning to appreciate the 


more stable quality of these eggs. 
i Brand on Shell 
Linerpacks are used to prevent evapo- 


ration amd maintain the quality of the 

eggs. 

dling and’ expense in preparing the eggs 

for the retailer at the Tenet point. 
y 


The cartonpack also saves han- 


Soiled ‘eggs are being cleaned sand 


blast and sold’ under a special ‘brand. 
These eggs are of high quality and in 
good demand for immediate consumption. 


Cooperatives are the largest expo- 


nents of identifying eggs by stampin 
the brand name onthe shell” to 
been considered an impractical develop- 
ment but standardized quality and proper 
retail connections are gradually making 
it a successful merchandising method. 
A cooperative knows more about the 
eggs it is sellin 


This has 


than most marketing 


agencies and is justified in taking more 


responsibility for its product. 


The con- 


sumer will eventually appreciate this 
fact, ’ “ 


agencies is that of the 


roducers’ sales 
acific Egg Pro- 


Outstanding ‘among 


ducers, Ine., located in New York City. 
This group has developed two selling 


methods 


which deserve ‘notice. The 


method for which the organization is 
best known is the egg auction, which is 
considered one of the most sensitive and 


accurate indicators of egg walues, 


The 


other is a semi-contractual plan of sell- 
ing eggs in “tar lots in advance of pro- 
duction. This is known as the “allot- 
ment plan.” Both of these developments | graphite. 
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help to stabilize values and* aid in dis- 


posing of large volumes of eggs. 


In addition to these the -Pacific Egg 
Producers, Inc., have developed an.export 
trade which removed over 100 carloads of 
eggs frorh domestic markets in 1929 and 
which is constantly growing. Similarly, 
this organization has been finding new 
outlets for more and more of its eggs, 
over one-third of which were sold outside 
of New_York City in 1929, Accomplish- 
ments like these involve constructive 
pioneering services which can. be at- 
tempted only by large organizations, 

The accomplishments of large market- 
ing organizations do not. end with the 





selling of a good product at a fair price. 
Just as significant to the producer is 
the fact that his organization stands as 
a guarantee of the permanency of his 
industry. The present trend in egg and 
poultry marketing is toward the adoption 
of new methods. In following these 
rapid changes the small organization is 
hopelessly behind. The large organiza- 
tion, with ample reserves for contingen- 
cies can keep abreast of the times or 
even lead the way in the development 
of better marketing methods, thereby 
gaining for its producers the profits 
which improvements carry with them. 


Conditions Determine 
. Policies of Farm Board 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
organized a pool to stop the stock market 
crash.° 

In its wheat and cotton activities, it 
was further explained, the Board was 
seeking to prevent the collapse of com- 
modities sympathetic with wheat and 
cotton. In this way,,Chairman Alexan- 
der Legge has constantly pointed out at 
press conferences, the Bodrd was taking 
action that was benefiting other com- 
modities and other business men as well 
as farmers. 

Grain dealers have informed the Farm 
Board, it was recalled, that if it had not 





been for the formation of the Grain 
Stabilization Corporation the price of 
wheat would have fallen as low as 80 
or perhaps even 70 cents a bushel. 
was further learned at the Farm Board 
that it has not been necessary for the 
stabilization corporation to buy any 
wheat during the last three or four 
weeks, and that at the present time the 
corporation has less wheat than when it 
commenced its operations. 

Efforts of the Board permanently to 
deal with agricultural questions, it was 


recalled, are such as the assistance given, 


farmers in organizing their own national 
cooperatives, such as the American Cot- 
ton Cooperative Association and the 
Farmers National Grain Corporation. 
The big problem, it was pointed out, is 
to get producers into cooperatives so 
that they will need no help. The Board, 
it was recalled, is also advocating wheat 
and cotton acreage reduction and im- 
provement ofthe quality of American- 
grown cotton as permanent means of 
dealing with the agricultural question. 


Farm Wages Lowest 
Since Records Kept 











Fall of Industrial Employment 
Is Called Responsible 


Farm wages on Apr. 1 were the low- 
est for that date since-the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics began in 1923 to 
collect these figures on a quarter-yearly 
basis, according to a statement by the 
Department of Agriculture, 

A summary of the Department’s state- 
ment was published-in the issue of Apr. 
11. It follows in full text: 

“This situation,” says the Bureau in 
a farm wage report just issued, “is a re- 
flection of the larger supply of farm 
labor due to the small volume of indus- 
trial employment at the present time. 
The supply of farm hands. on Apr. 1 
ranged from 13 per cent more than the 
demand in the north Atlantic States to 
21 per cent greater than the demand\in 
the far-western States.” 

The Bureau’s index of farm wages on 
Apr. 1 is placed at 162 per cent-of the 
1910-14 five-year prewar average. This 
is about 3 points above the index on 
Jan. 1 this year, and mearly 5 points 
below the’ index on Apr. 1 a year ago. 
The demand for farm labor on Apr. 1 is 
placed at 85 per cent of normal, whereas 
on Apr. 1 a year ago the demand was 
90 per cent of normal. 

Wages per month with board on Apr. 1 
ranged from $23.30 in the south Atlantic 
States to $53.99 in the far - western 
States; wages. per month without. board 
ranged from $33.88 in the south Atlantic 
States to $77.27 in the far-western 
States; wages per day with: board ranged 
from $1.20 in the south .Atlantic States 
to $2.55 in the north Atlantic States, and 
wages per day without board ranged 
from $1.57 in the south Atlantic States 
to $3.38 in the north Atlantic States. 


Uses for Graphite 
Said to Be Changed 


Bureau of Mines Outlines Many 
New Processes 


Use of graphite in the United States 
has undergone radical changes during the 
last few years, as former important uses 
are now of minor consequence, ‘while uses 
once unimportant have become signifi- 
cant, according to a statement Apr. 10 by 
the Bungau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce. Before the World War more than 
50 per cent of the graphite used went 
into, crucibles, but the - percentage. has 
gone down to 13, it was explained. Foun- 
dry facings now require, more than half 
of the total amount utilized, says, the 
statement, which follows in full text: 

Natural graphite is used chiefly in the 
manufacture of foundry facings,. pig- 
ments and paints, crucibles, pencils, and 
crayons, commutator brushes, stove pol- 
ish, lubricants, retorts, and batterigs, 
says the United States Bureau of. Mines 
in a recently published. report. During 
the last few years the use of graphite 
in the United States has -undergone radi- 
cal changes. Uses:that afew years ago 
consumed a large proportion of the sup- 
ply are now relatively of minor ‘impor- 
tance and uses which were unimportant 
have become important. Before the 
World War the manufacture of graphite 
crucibles consumed more. than one-half 
of the supply; at present this proposition 
has dwindled to about 18 per cent, while 
the use of graphite in foundry facings 
now accounts for 50 .per cent or more 
of the total consumption of the material. 

The use of manufactured graphite, 
started at Niagara Falls, N. Y., in 1897, 
has developed so rapidly that.its produc- 
tion now exceeds the output of natusal 
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Senator Borah Holds | 
Tariff Proteetion of — 
Today Is Indefensible © 
West Virginia Fruit Men ket 
Told Export Debenture 


Plan Is No More Bounty . 
Than High Duty Rates 


[Gontinued from Page 1:7] 
evitable as fate unless the economic sys- 
tem built up for industry.can be widened, 
and extended to cover agriculture, ; 

Tariff Pioneers Saw Peril 

The men who conceived and put into 
effect our protective tariff system were 
wise enough and broad enough and just 


enough -to see this situation as to agri- « — 


culture. They unhesitatingly recognized 
it and announced the plan by which 
equality could be assured to agriculture. 
They knew that the farmer must sell in 
an open market to a very large extent 
and they knew that he must pay the 
constantly increasing prices = closed 
market. They propose to meet it by a 
bounty for the benefit of those who must 
sell in the open market. Any other 
scheme means economic injustice, the 
most subtle and destructive form of pun- 
ishment which one class of people can 
impose upon another. 

In the tariff bill now pending, agri- 
culture sought to make some progress 
and to relieve the injustice which it has 
long endured. We sought to do precisely 
what the great leaders of other days 
justified. We placed a debenture. plan 
in the bill. The scheme-now is to take 
it\out of the bill. Therg is no difficulty 
about securing legislation for the farmer 
which will not increase the price of his 
products. But it is exceedingly difficult 
to secure legislation which benefits him 
by giving him an.increased price for his 
abor. 

This debenture contest will determine 
for atime at. least whether those in 
power are willing to adjust our tariff : 
system so that it will apply to all. Ag- 
riculture has asked to be placed upon an 
equality with industry in our revenue 
system. This is in“accordance with the 
pledges made by both political parties 
in the last-campaign.- To ‘take the de- 
benture out of the bill would be to break 
the solemn pled~es made by both parties: 
to the effect. that they would do every- 
thing in their power to restore equality 
to agriculture, . ; 

Alternate Plan of -Relief 

They not only break the solemn pledge ‘* 
of the party, but they disregard the nor . 
less solemn pledge of every free govern- 
ment that it will.give to all the people 
just. and equal laws and fair and equi- 
table treatment. The most ‘cruel and <. 
brutal tyranny which a government can 
impose is the tyranny of unfair taxa- 
tion, of policies which discriminate in 
favor of a part of the people and azainst: 
others. 

When the word debenture is mentioned 
an agonizing note of alarm is given. The 
first cry is that itis unconstitutional. 
IE do not think so.’ But it is not uncon- 
stitutional to reduce unconscionable 
rates. If the beneficiaries of the pro- 
tective system cannot reconcile them- 
selves to a debenture for agriculture, 
there is another way by which we can 
do something. toward restoring equality 
between industry and agriculture. 

We can reduce some of of the uncon- 
scionable rates which now enable indus- 
try to charge exorbitant. prices for what 
the farmer has to pay. We have rates 
sufficiently high now behind which mo- ‘ 
nopoly prices can be charged. Reduce 
those, and the prices will be more rea- 


‘sonable; and such a course would be, in 


my judgment, more helpful to agricul- 
ture than the debenture itself. That 
would be constitutional. I maintain that 
it is unconstitutional and -un-American 
to maintain a system which discriminates 
against one class of American citizens 
and in favor of another. 


Protective Rates Are Bounty | 


Another argument of the industrial- 
ists is that a debenture is a bonus, a 
bounty—and a bounty, we’ are told, is 
uneconomic, unsound, unworkable. What 
a remarkable charge for the beneficiaries 
of the protective tariff to make! I main- 
tain that a protective tariff is a bounty. 
When ‘the Government puts a rate upon 
a commodity higher than that which will ° 
bring the greatest amount of revenue, it 
foregoes the collection of that amount of 
money and turns it over to the benefici- 
aries in the way of increased prices which 
the American consumer has to pay. ; 

The Government gives up the revenue ~ 
in order to favor the industrialists and 
the amount given up, and generally much 
more, goes into the coffers of the’ bene- 
ficiaries and the American citizen digs it 
so when he buys the goods. A tariff 
above: the point-of the highest revenue 
producing rate is a bounty paid by the 
American citizen. Aléxander Hamilton, 
the founder of the protective system in 
this country, declared that there was no 
difference between the two kinds of boun- 
ties, and that a system should be main- 
tained covering both. 

It will be said I am assailing the pro- 
tective system. As it is now operated, 
I.am. A system of taxtion, a revenue 
system, which operates to the great ad- 
vantage of one class and to the disad- 
vantage of another is indefensible, it.is 
monstrous. As Hamilton outlines the 
system, and other great leaders of those © 
days maintained it, I think it worthy of 
our support, As it is being applied by 
the modern manipulators of purely selfish 
interests, I think it worthy of all con- 
demnation. I can not but believe it will 


be changed. I do not. think a system so *, 


partial and so unjust can long stand de- 
bate among the American people. Hae 
we shall know more about it when 

debenture proposition shall have been de- 
termined. ‘ 


Duty Upheld on Skimmed vs 
Milk Used as Poultry Feed 


New York, Apr. 11.—“Dried skimmet 
milk for poultry feed only” is held 
have been properly assessed at 1% cents 
per pound, under the provision for skim- 
med milk powder, in paragraph 708, tariff 
act of 1922, in a decision by the United 
States Customs Court, overruling protest _ 
of John L, Vandiver, of Philadelphia, for 
a lower duty. .. se 

The importers contended that duty 
should have been levied at 20 per cent ad — 
valorem, under paragraph 1459, ‘basing 
their claim upon the ground that mer- ~~ 
chandise of the character in eects is" 
excluded from paragraph 708 use (it 
is used for. poultry. feed only, and 
for human consumption, 
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State Court Decisions 
Testimony Before 
Grand Jury Is Held 


To Bar Instruction | Document, Soon ‘Available, Shows Status of Newcomers 


Presumptions Against Par- 
ties Silent During Trial 
Held Not to Apply Due to 


Voluntary Appearance 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus: 

A defendant who had testified volun- 
tarily before a grand jury under oath 
and whose testimony in full was ad- 
mitted and formed an important part of 
the State’s case during the trial did not 
fail to “testify” during the trial within 
the meaning of a provision of the Ohio 
constitution permitting the court to con- 
sider such failure to “testify,” accord- 
ing to a decision of the Supreme Court 
of Ohio. 

During the trial of four defendants, 
the entire testimony of one of the de- 
fendants before the grand jury was ad- 
mitted in evidence. None of the four 
defendants testified in person during the 
trial, and the court, in its charge to the 
jury, authorized the jury to consider the 
failure of -the defendants to take the 
stand in their own behalf. 

The defendant whose testimony before 
the grand jury had been used during the 
trial contended before the supreme court 
that the lower court’s charge was in 
violation of the due process clause of the 
State and the Federal Constitution and 
the equal protection law clause of the 
Constitution, and that it constituted pre- 
judicial error as to such defendant. 

The supremeycourt sustained the con- 
tention holding that sueh defendant, 
=e he did not take the stand in his 
own behalf during the trial, did not fail 
to testify within the meaning of the 
ote ewe of the constitution, in view of 

is testimony in full before the grand 

jury and the use of such testimony and 

= pesettpretion by the jury during the 
al. 

Chief Justice Marshall dissented on 
the ground that the holding of the ma- 
jority conflicted with the decision of the 
court in another case. 


Ray H. PATTERSON 


v. 
STATE OF OHIO. 
Ohio Supreme Court. 
No. 21944. 

SmitH W. BENNETT for plaintiff in 
error; JOHN J. CHESTER JR., prosecut- 
uting attorney; Myron B. GESSAMAN 
and Rogert J. ODELL for the State. 

Statement and Opinion 
Mar. 5, 1930 
Ray H. Patterson was indicted jointly 

with A. E. Querinjean and Harvey C. 

Smith by the grand jury of Franklin 

County, Ohio, upon the charge of em- 

bezzling from the Cities Mortgage Com- 

pany, a corporation of Franklin County, 

Ohio, certain money of the amount and 

value of $285,000. One Stein was also 

charged in the indictment with .aiding 
and abetting. All of the defendants 
were tried together in the court of com- 
mon pleas. e jury found the defend- 
ants Querinjean and Patterson guilty of 
embezzlement, as charged in the indict- 
ment, the court of common pleas sen- 





tenced them under the statute, and the 
court of appeals affirmed the judgment. 

The case comes into this court upon 
the filing of a petition in error as of 
right, it being urged that the court’s 
charge to the jury violated section 10 
of article I of the constitution of Ohio 
and the due process and equal protection 
of the law clauses of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution, 

Appeared Before Grand Jury 

At the trial in the court of common 
leas three of the defendants, Querin- 
jean, Smith, and Stein, did not testify. 

either did the plaintiff in error, Patter- 
son, testify oxally upon the trial. He did 
testify at the hearing before the grand 
jury. After having thus testified before 
the grand jury under oath, his entire tes- 
timony before that body was introduced 
on behalf of the State on the trial on the 
merits and read in toto to the petit jury. | 
This testimony embraces some 45 pages | 
of typewritten record, and covered in in- 
tricate detail the financial proceedings of | 
the Cities Mortgage Company, which | 
were the subject of the charge in the in-| 
dictment. The transcript of Patterson’s 
testimony showed that he was “called as 
a witness” before the grand jury, and 
“duly sworn,” and that before he testified 
the prosecutor informed him that he 
had the privilege of not testifying, and 
that anything he said before the grand 
ury might be used thereafter against | 
im. The prosecutor asked: | 

“Are you appearing here voluntarily as 
a witness before the grand jury, after 
being asked to do so by me. Is that 
ri ht?” To which Patterson answered, 

es. ; 

“Q. Under no coercion in any way, 
shape or form? A. Not any. 

“Q. Not any at all; there have been no 
promises made to you in any way, shape 
or form? A. Not to my knowledge.” 

Seetion 10 of article I of the Ohio con- 
stitution provides: “No person shall be 
compelled, in any criminal case, to be a 
witness against himself; but his failure) 
to testify may be considered by the court | 
and jury and may be made the subject | 
of comment by counsel.” | 

The court charged the jury upon the| 
trial as follows: “Therefore, members; 
of the jury, you may consider a failure 
of the defendants to take the witness 
stand in their own behalf. This can not 
cure the failure upon the part of the 
State, if any, to prove any of the essen- 
tial elements of its case, but otherwise 
you may consider the circumstances at- 
tending the failure of the defendants to 
take the witness stand and attach thereto 
such significance and weight, if any, as 
you believe to be justified.” 

It is contended by the accused that he 
testified in the case when he appeared 





before the grand jury, and retestified 
through his grand jury testimony at the 
trial on the merits, and that hence it 
Was reversible error for the court to 
charge that the jury could consider his 
failure to testify. 

Presumption Not Permitted 


Per CuriAM.—If Patterson’s testimony 
before the grand jury, as reintroduced 
before the petit jury, constituted testi- 
mony in the trial of the case on the 
merits, then the charges did constitute 

judicial error, for in such case Patter- 


gon should not have been linked in the 


refused to testify, and the presump- 


sores with the other three defendants 
wi 
tion raised 


against those who did not 


‘testify should not have been so extended 
as to ply to him. 
(1. a Testimony” is “a statement 


And How They Are Being Assimilated 


STATES DAILY: SATURDAY, 12, 1930. 


Immigrants 
California Prints Results of Inquiry 
Into Recent Immigration of Filipinos 


s 


- 


State of California: Sacramento, Apr. 11. 


_A report entitled “Facts about Fili- 
pino immigration. into California,” pre- 
pared by the State department of in- 
dustrial relations, is now being printed 
and soon will be available for distribu- 
tion, according to an announcement just 
made by Will J. French, director of the 


department. 

According to the introduction to this 
document, the present publication of the 
department “is not presented as an 
argument for or against Filipino exclu- 
sion,” Instead, “it furnishes data, not 
elsewhere available, as to the extent of 
the Filipino immigration into California 
since 1920; and also data bearing upon 
the characteristics of the new wave of 
Malay immigration into the State.” The 
salient facts presented in this bulletin 
are summarized in it as follows: 

1. During the 10 years from 1920 to 
1929, 31,092 Filipinos were admitted into 
the State of California through the ports 
of San Francisco and Los Angeles. Of 
this total, 25,579, Or 82.3 per cent, were 
admitted at San Francisco, and 5,513, 
or 17.7 per cent, were admitted at Los 
Angeles. 

2. About 85 per cent of these Orientals 
were brought to California, from the 
Philippine and Hawaiian Islands, in ves- 
sels operated by two California steam- 
ship companies. 

3. The influx of Filipinos into Cali- 
fornia began ,in the year 1923, when 
2,426 Philippine Islanders were admitted 
into the State. During the three preced- 
ing years, the total number of Filipino 
arrivals was only 1,855, or on the aver- 
age of 618 per year. During the seven 
years 1923-19%9, the average annual 
number of arrivals was 4,177. 


Filipino Immigration 
Last Year Set Record 


4. The a number of Filipino ar- 
rivals into California was during the 
year 1929, when as many as 5,795 were 
admitted, an increase of 139 per cent | 
over the number admitted in 1923, when | 
the Filipino invasion began. 

5. Of the total number of Filipino ar- 
rivals into California during the 10} 
years covered by this report, 35 per| 
cent came from the Philippines, 56 per | 
cent came from Hawaii, and 9 per cent 
came from other ports, principally from | 
Hong oe and Shanghai in China, and | 
Kobe and Yokohama in Japan. | 

6. Since 1920, there has been a con- 
stant increase in the number and pro- 
portions of Filipinos coming to Cali- 
fornia directly from the Philippine Is- 
lands. Thus, of the 2,426 Filipinos who | 
arrived in California in 1923, only 218, 
or 9 per cent, came from Manila and 
2,053, or 84.6 per cent, came from Hono- 
lulu, but of the 5,795 Filipino arrivals 
in 1929, 2,609, or 45 per cent, came from 
Manila and 2,622, or 45.3 per cent, came 
from Honolulu. 

7. A comparison between the emigra- 
tion of Filipinos from the Philippines 
to Hawaii ind to California strongly 
suggests the probability hat large num- 
bers of Filipinos, instead of emigrating 
to Hawaii and then to California, emi- 
grate directly from the Philippines to 
California. 

8. Of the male Filipinos who came to 
California from the Hawaiian Islands in 
1921 and 1922, from 30 to 34 per cent 
were born in the Hawaiian Islands, and 
from 66 to 70 per cent were born in the 
Philippines. Since 1923, from 81 to 97 
per cent of the Filipinos who emigrated 
from Hawaii to California were emi- 
grants from the Philippines to Hawaii. 

9. Among the female Filipinos coming 
to California from the Hawaiian Islands, 
the majority are natives of the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

10. Out of every 100 Filipinos who 
CLL a ee 
made under oath in a legal proceeding; 
the evidence of a witness given under 
oath; the statement made by a witness 
under oath, or affirmation.” 38 Cyc. 248. 
Patterson’s statement was testimony be- 
fore the grand jury. Before the grand | 
jury the prosecutor used his power of 
examination extensively, and without re- 
fusal upon the part of Patterson to an- 
swer. ‘So far as the prosecutor’s oppor- 
tunity to elicit information was con- 
cerned, he availed himself of the privi- 
lege without limitation, as though he had 
been cross-examining Patterson. No 
bound whatever was placed upon the 
questions which he asked, and Patterson, 
who at this hearing was of course not 
represented by counsel, answered to the 
fullest. When reintroduced at the trial 
before the petit jury, Patterson’s sworn 
statement was introduced not merely 
as an admission, This is not the case of 
a mere written confession or admission 
introduced as evidence at the trial. Pat- 
terson’s entire statement before the 
grand jury was voluntary and made 
under oath. It carried peculiar weight 
with the jury because of that specific 
fact. It was so full and complete that 
there was no occasion for further testi- 
mony by Patterson. Its effect was the 
same as if he had so testified before 
the petit jury. He should have been 
given credit for his voluntary testimony, 
instead of having a presumption raised 
against him upon the theory that he had 
refused to testify. 

Charge Was Reversible Error 

[3] The meaning of the constitutional 
provision (section 10 of article I of the 
Ohio constitution) is that a defendant 
must give his testimony before the petit 
jury in order to escape the effect of com- 
ment by counsel and charge by the court. 
If the sworn testimony of Patterson be- 
fore the grand jury had not been intro- 
duced into the evidence before the petit 
jury, we should agree with the conten- 
tion of the State that he did not testify 
in this particular criminal case; but here 
he did in effect testify. The State’s case 
at the trial was bottomed, not upon a 
confession, not upon a mere admission, 
byt upon sworn evidence. The State 
made Patterson its witness in the trial 
upon the merits, and it was reversible 
error on the part of the court to clas- 
sify Patterson with the other three de- 
fendants who gave no testimony and did 
not take the witness stand at any stage 
in the proceedings. 

The eighth paragraph of the syllabus 
in Harrison v. State, 112 Ohio St, 429, 
147 N. E. 650, does not apply, as it shede 
no light upon this question. 

Judgment reversed. 

JONES, MATTHIAS, Day, and ALLEN, 
JJ., concur. 

MARSHALL, C. J. (dissenting). 

I cannot concur in the thought that 
this opinion and decision is not in con- 
flict with section 8 of the syllabus of 
Harrison y. State, 112 Ohio St. 429, 147 
N, E. 650, 











| young persons is 
| male Filipinos. Wh 


came to California during the 10 yéars, 
1920-1929, 93 were males and 7 were 
females. During the 10 years considered 
there were admitted into California 1,395 
Filipino males for every 100 Filipino 
females admitted. While the ratio of 
Filipino males to females coming to 
California is 14 to 1, the ratio of males 
to females in the total California popula- 
tion is 1.1 to 1. 


Preponderant Majority 
Of Arrivals Are Young 


11. Among the Filipinos coming to Cal- 
ifornia the preponderant majority are 
young persons. Of the total arrivals 
4.9 per tent are under 16 years of age, 
and 79.4 per cent are between 16 to 30 
years of age. The total number under 
30 years of age constitutes 84.3 per cent 
of the arrivals. In contrast, the percent- 
age in the total population in California 
who are under 30 years of age is only 
22.8. 


12. Among the female Filipino arrivals 
into California, the preponderance of 
| pee than among 
le among the females 
the proportion under 16 years of age is 
35.3 per cent, among the males this pro- 
portion is 4.9 per cent, Again, while 
among the female Filipino arrivals 57.2 
per cent are under 22 years of age, 
among the male Filipino arrivals the cor- 
responding percentage is 36.3. 

13. Seventy-seven and three-tenths per 
cent of the Filipinos coming to California 
are single, 22.5 per cent are married, 
and 0.2 per cent are widowed. The cor- 
responding percentages in the total popu- 


| lation of California are 47.9 single, 43.7 
| married, and 6.7 widowed. 


14. Among the female Filipino arrivals 
the proportion married is twice as great 
as among the male Filipino arrivals. 
About 43 per cent of the Filipino females 
coming to California are married women, 
whereas only about 21 per cent of the 
Filipino males coming to California are 
married men. Only about 12 per cent 
of the married Filipinos bring their 


0| wives with them upon coming to Cali- 


fornia. 

15. There are more single persons and 
less married persons among the Filipino 
arrivals into California than among im- 
migrant alien Mexicans, or among immi- 
grant aliens, exclusive of Mexicans, ad- 
mitted into the United States. 


Reasons for Preference 
To White Workers 


16. Very few Filipinos left California 
prior to about the middle of 1929, but 
from July, 1929, to the end of that year 
891 Filipinos left California for foreign 
ports. The number of Filipinos who left 
California for foreign ports during the 
10 years 1920-29 may have been from 


| 2,000 to 3,000. 


17. The number of Filipinos now in 
California is probably between 31,000 
to 34,000. 

18, Among the hotel, restaurant, and 
domestic occupations in which the Fili- 
pinos find work in California are the 
followi Bell boys, bus boys, cooks, 
dishwashers, door boys, hall boys, house 
cleaners, janitors, kitchen helpers, and 
pantrymen, etc, 

19. Many employers prefer Filipino 
workers to white workers, because the 
former are considered steadier, more 
tractable and more willing to put up 
with longer hours, poorer board, and 
worse lodging facilities. Where a white 
worker may feel restive and disgruntled 
because of bad working conditions, the 
Filipino newcomer is satisfied to stay on 
the job “without kicking.” 

20. The average weekly wage rates 
paid to Filipinos hired in 1929 in certain 
hotel, restaurant and domestic occupa- 
tions ranged from $11.20, with room and 
board, to $18.11, without room and 
board. The average monthly wage rates 
of Filipinos in similar occupations 
ranged from $66.68, with room and 
board, to $73.82, without room and board. 

21. The monthly wage rates, with 
room and board, of 492 Filipinos, hired 
in 1929, in hotel, restaurant, and domes- 
tie occupations, were as follows: 106, or 
21.6 per cent, were paid $50; 93, or 18.9 
per cent, $60; and 64, or 13 per cent, $75. 
Of these 492 Filipinos, 59 per cent were 
hired at monthly wage rates of $65 or 
less, and only 11.7 per cent were hired 
at monthly wage rates ranging from 
$100 to $150. 

22. Filipinos are used extensively in 
agricultural occupations, such as aspara- 
gus cutting, fruit picking, rice harvest- 
ing, hoeing and topping beets, lettuce 
harvesting, grave picking, celery plant- 
ing, hop picking, and general ranch la- 
bor. Wage rates in these occupations 
vary considerably, depending upon the 
nature of the crops harvested, the loca- 
tion of the work performed, and upon 
many other factors. Hourly wage rates 
paid to Filipinos range from 30 to 50 
cents, and daily wage rates range from 
$2.50 to $5. The lower figures are nearér 
those at which the Filipinos are more 
commonly employed. 

23. A Filipino labor contractor acts as 
the go-between for the growers and the 
Filipino laborers hired by the corftractor 
to do the harvesting for the grower. 
The labor contractor also acts as an in- 
termediary between his laborers and the 
grocers and other tradesmen who ex- 
tend credit on necessaries of life fur- 
nished by them to the laborers. 


24, Between 5,000 and 6,000 Filipinos 
are employed in the harvesting of the 
California asparagus crop. The Filipinos 
are more than 80 per cent of the total 
workers employed in this work, Among 
the other ‘workers are Chinese, Japan- 
ese, Hindus, Mexicans, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Turks and Koreans. There are 
plenty of Filipinos at present (March, 
1930) available in the asparagus fields, 

25. Filipinos and others are paid from 
90 cents to $1.40 per 100 pounds 4f 
asparagus cut, depending upon the age 
of the bed. The price most frequently 
paid is peabenle $1.10 per 100 pounds, 

26. With the arrival of Filipinos in 
the asparagus fields, the growers were 
enabled to use more men per acre, which 
made it possible to have the asparagus 
fields gone over more thoroughly. he 
use of more men per acre harvested, 
however, has tended to decrease the 
sxernge daily earnings per man em- 
ployed. 

_27. In many oeeupations in which Fili- 
pinos find employment in California they 
are displacing native white workers and 
others. This is especially true in hotel, 
restaurant, and at occupations, 
In box factories in northern California, 
the Filipinos are also displacing white 
workers, In agricultural occupations, 


Automatic Copyright 
Imperils Legitimate 
Play, Committee Told 


Authors Profit Even Though 
Production Fails, Counsel 
For Shubert Group Says 
At Vestal Bill Hearing 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

ducer gets anything or not,” Mr. Klein 
said, reciting a long list or amounts. of 
royalties received by the composers for 
well-known plays. He stated that the 
producer ig the man who takes the loss 
when a play is unsuccessful, the author 
losing nothing. — 

It is the prodtcer, he continued, who 
puts his brain, his effort, and his dollars 
into a play to make it successful. He 
declared that most dramas have to be 
rewritten, the author and the composer 
cooperating in the work, to put them in 
shape for presentation. 

Lists Royalties: Paid, 

Royalties paid to authors for plays, as 
recited by Mr. Klein, included the fol- 
lowing: 

“Desert Song,” $573,000; “The Stu- 
dent Prince,” $410,000; “Blossom Time,” 
$595,000; “Good News,” $402,000; “Pot- 
ash and Perlmutter,” $378,285; “The 
Trial of Mary Dugan,” $312,650; “Broad- 
way,” $300,000; “The Bat,” $300,000; 
“The Green Hat,” $236,411; “Friendly 
Enemies,” $232,331;_ and “New Moon,” 
$262,000. He named about 20 other 
plays for which the royalties ranged 
from $35,000 to $181,000. . 

“The authors have fared well,” Mr. 
Klein said, “and with all the monopoly 
power they have, I don’t blame them for 
coming to you and saying, ‘Lets put 
another thumbscrew on the industry.’ ” 

The bill, Mr. Klein said, would take 
from the: producers “their birthright”— 
the motion picture and taking picture 
rights in plays—which, he said, have 
superseded the stock company rights, 


reviously profitable to the producers |- 


ut now practically worthless. The 
divisibility provisions, he contended, 
would have this effect. 


Would Include More Rights 


Representative Patterson (Dem.), of 
Alexander City, Ala., asked how the 
drama could be protected, Representa- 
tive Sirovich (Dem.), of New York City, 
suggested that it might be done by de- 
fining the dramatic rights as including 
motion picture and talking picture rights, 
Mr. Klein agreed. : 

Henry G. Doyle, of George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, D. C., rep- 
resenting the American Association of 
University Professors, testified in oppo- 
sition to a provision which he said might 
make it difficult for libraries and schools 
to obtain books from abroad. 

He said he believed his association 
would accept a compromise plan which 
has been suggested to the Committee, He 
favored the general purposes of the copy- 
right bill and entry of the United States 
into the International Copyright Union, 
as provided in, the. measure. : 

George C. Lucas, of New York City, 
executive secretary of the National 
Publishers Association, said he thought 
the bill would be detrimental to the 
periodical publishing industry. 

Publishers Endangered 

He introduced William B. Warner, 
also of New York City, and represent- 
ing the National Publishers Associa- 
tion, who testified that the bill would 
leave magazines open to the danger of 
loss of millions of dollars through in- 
junctions against publication because of 
an infringement contained in an issue 
without the knowledge of the publisher. 
He suggested an amendment of the bill 
to permit publication of an issue contain- 
ing plagiarized matter, where the pla- 
giary was unknown to the publishers 
and mechanical work of printing the 


-article had begun. 


He said the publishers were willing to 
pay whatever damages were proper for 
such unintentional infringement. 

Representative Vestal (Rep.), of An- 
derson, Ind., chairman of the Committee, 
asked if such injunctions were not pos- 
sible under present law. Mr. Warner 
said they are possible and the publishers 
are “sitting on a keg of dynamite now.” 

Entry Into Union Opposed 

Entry into the International Copyright 
Union was opposed by Mr. Warner on 
the ground that any small benefits which 
might accrue to authors would be heavily 
outweighed by disadvantages to the pub- 
lishing industry. 

Elisha Hanson, of Washington, D. C., 
representaing the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, also opposed the 
bill as leaving newspapers open to such 
injunctions as had. been described as 
possibly affecting magazines. He ad- 
vocated full protection for authors. 

Al Woods, dramatic producer, told of 
large losses in producing unsuccessful 
plays, and said that he has to produce 
five plays to attain one success. 

Lee Shubert, also a dramatic 
testified that 70 per cent of t 
he produces are financial failures, 


Early Lamb Crop Found 
To Be Above Avérage 


roducer, 
plays 


Weather and feed conditions in the 
early lambing areas during March, while 
relatively not as favorable as during 
February, were average or better and 
the early lamb crop made normal de- 
velopment for the month. The condition 
of the early lamb ‘crop, as a whole, on 
Apr. 1 was at least average for that 
date—better than average conditions in 
other areas offsetting a below average 
condition in California, 

Because of the rather slow develop- 
ment of the California lambs, due to the 
early setback resulting from the short- 
age of green Sout the marketings in 
that State have been delayed. Eastern 
shipments will probably be distributed 
over a shorter period than usual but with 
the peak coming at about the usual time 
in May. Marketings from other areas 
may be a little earlier than usual. In 
this event the market supply of early 
lambs in May is apt to be large relative 
to the size of the crop. 

(Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 
nS 


Filipinos are competing largely with 
Mexicans, and other immigrant groups 
of labor, but even in some agricultugal 
occupations the Filipinos are taking the 
places of white workers. 

28. The displacing of white workers b 
Filipinos, and the prevailing racial prej- 
udices against the Orientals account 
for the recent deplorable anti-Filipino 
riots in Exeter and Watsonville, 
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Massachusetts—Workmen’s Compensation—Stockholder and Officer of Corpo- 


ration O 


ting Machine as Employe— 
A stockholder and treasurer of a corporation who was re 


larly anueged 
e 


in operating a hand-concaving machine at a specified weekly wage at 

time she was injured in operating the machine, but whose remuneration as 
such operator was not included in’the audit made for the computation of the 
premium because she was working in the office and had not started to work 
as a machine operator at the time the audit was made, was an “employe” 


under the workmen’s com 
Case. 


sation act at the time of the injury.—Emery’s 
(Mass. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 467, Apr. 12, 1930. 


Ohio—Criminal Law—Failure of Defendant to Testify—Admission of Testi- 


mony Given Before Grand Jury— 


A defendant who had voluntarily testified in full before a grand jury under 


oath, and whose testimony was introdticed and constituted an im 


rtant part 


in the people’s case during the trial, did not fail to “testify” during the trial 


within a 


ovision of the Ohio constitution (article 1, section 10) providing 


that the failure of a defendant to “testify” may be considered by the court 


and the jury.—Patterson v. State, 
12, 1930. ° 


(Ohio Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 464, Apr. 


Ohio—Criminal Law—Reversible Error—Charge Permitting Jury to Consider 


Defendant's Failure to Testify— 


Where a defendant had testified voluntarily and under oath before a grand 
jury and the testimony in full had been admitted during the subsequent trial 
of the defendant and constituted an important part of the people’s case, the 
court’s charge authorizing the jury to consider the failure of the defendant 
to take the witness stand in his own behalf was reversible error, although he 


did not take the stand durin 
admission of his testimony 
within the meaning the 
court and the jury 

son v. State, ( 


the trial, since the defendant, in view of the 
efore the grand jury, did not fail to testify 
rovision of the Ohio constitution permitting the 
to consider the failure of a defendant to testify.—Patter- 
hio Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 464, Apr. 12, 1930, 


South Carolina--Motor Vehicles—Confiscation—Use in Transportation of In- 
toxicating Liquor—Right of Innocent Mortgagee Under Unrecorded Mort- 


gage— 


Interest in automobile of mortgagee who did not know that it was being 
used for, the transportation of liquor and who did not record the mortgage 
until after the car was seized because so used was not subject to confiscation 


under South Carolina Code 1922, section 885.—Ward v. Greer. 


(S. Car. Sup. 


Ct.)\—V U. S. Daily, 464, Apr. 12, 1930. 


Interest of Innocent Mortgage Owner 


Not Forfeited by Illegal Use of Car 


Failure to Record Sale Until After Confiscation for Trans- 
portation of Liquor Does Not Bar Right 


State of South Carolina: Columbia. 


The interest in an automobile of a 
mortgagee who did not record the mort- 
gage until after the automobile was 
seized because used for illegal trans- 
portation of liquor and who was ignorant 
of the illegal use to which the automobile 
was being put, is not subject to con- 
fiscation, according to a decision of the 
Supreme Court of South Carolina. 

he statutes of the State’ provide for 
the forfeiture of an automobile used in 
the illegal transportation of alcoholic 
liquor tf so used with the knowledge 
or consent of the owner thereof or of 
the agent or servant of such owner in 
charge of such vehicle,” The automobile 
involved in the case was seized, accord- 
ing to the opinion, because used in 
transporting liquor. 

It appears from the agreed statement 
of facts that the mortgagee was ignorant 
of the illegal use. The mortgage was 
not recorded until after the seizure of 
the automobile but the South Carolina 
law does not require the owner of a 
chattel mortgage on a vehicle to record 
it in order to receive the protection af- 
forded a mortgagee under the law. _ 

The court reviewed other cases_ in- 
volving similar facts and held that the 
interest of the mortgagee was not sub- 
ject to confiscation. 


CHESTER D. WARD, ETC. 
Vv. 
J. C. Greer, SHERIFF. 


South Carolina Sifpreme Court. 
No, 12872. 


Appeal from Union County. 
JoHN K. HAMBLIN, for appellant; OLIN 
D. JOHNSTON, for respondent, 
Opinion of the Court ~ 
Mar. 26, 1930 


BLEASE, J.—The appellant, J. C. Greer, 
sheriff of Union County, seized an auto- 
mobile that. was being used by Eddie 
Jenkins in,the transportation of alcoholic 
liquors, in violation of the laws of this 
State. The respondent sought to recover 
the seized automobile by virtue of an 
unpaid chattel mortgage, executed by 
Jenkins prior to the seizure by the sher- 
iff, which mortgage was not properly re- 
corded until after the seizure. 

The parties agreed upon the facts of 
the case and submitted the legal issue 
involved to his honor, Circuit Judge 
Ramage, presiding in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas for Union County, who de- 
cided in favor of the respondent mort- 
gagee.. The sheriff has appealed from 
the order of the circuit judge. f 

The agreed statement of facts contains 
this. statement: 

“That the innocent mortgagee was ig- 
norant of the illegal use to which the 
car was put, and that such illegal use 
was without his connivance or consent, 
“ew or implied.” 

he automobile was seized and held 
by the sheriff under the authority of the 
provisions of section 885 of volume 2 of 
the Code of 1922, That section provides 
for the forfeiture of an automobile “used 
in the illegal transportation of alcoholic 
liquors * * * if so used with the knowl- 
edge or consent of the owner thereof or 
of the agent or servant of such owner 
in charge of such vehicle * * *.” 


Recording of Mortgage No 
Factor in Cited Case 


A section of the old “dispensary law,” 
quite similar to the statute under con 
sideration here, was considered in Moody 
v. McKinney, 73 S. C. 438, 53 S. E. 543. 
There the court held that q horse, buggy 
and harness, belonging to a person who 
had not consented for his property to be 
used in the transportation of contraband 
liquors, were not. subject to confiscation, 

‘ollowing the Moody case, it was later 
decided that where the mortgagee did not 
have knowledge of, or consent to, the 
use of the mortgaged automobile by the 
mortgagor for the illegal transportation 
of liquor, the interest of the mortgagee 
in the mortgaged property could not be 
confiscated. Seignious v. Limehouse, 107 
S. C. 545, 92 S. E. 198. 

The appellant contends, however; that 
the two cases last cited, and especially 
the Seignious case, are not applicable 
here, for the reason that the mortgage 
of the respondent was not recorded prior 
to the seizure, and that the appellant 
stands in the same position of a pur- 
chaser for value without notice of the 
unrecorded mortgage. 

Section 885 of the Criminal Code, un- 
der consideration, is a penal statute, and 


we must construe it strictly. State v. 
Lewis, 141 S. C. 207, 189 S. E. 386; City 
of Anderson v. Fant, 96 S. C. 5, 79 S. E. 
641; Mongin v. Baker, 1 S. C. L. (Bay) 
78; Wells v. Martin, 2 S. C. L. (2 Bay) 
20. Under its provisions, a vehicle is 
not forfeited if used in illegal transpor- 
tation of alcoholic liquors, unless it is so 
used with the knowledge or consent of 
the owner. The Seignious case has 
rightly given an innocent mortgagee the 
same protection afforded an innocent 
owner. 

It does not appear in the opinion of 
Mr. Justice Watts (now chief justice), 
who spoke for the court in the Seignious 
case, whether or not the mortgage there 
set up was recorded prior to the seizure 
of the property. The court’s decision did 
not rest on the fact that the mortgage 
was recorded prior to the seizure. It 
was founded entirely upon the principle 
that the mortgagee was “absolutely in- 
nocent and free even from any suspi- 
cion that he knew or should have known 
that Bulwinkle (the mortgagor) was a 
violator of law in the use of the auto- 
mobile.” The concluding sentence of the 
opinion was this: “As an innocent mort- 
gagee, Seignious is entitled to protec- 
tion,” 


All Protection Possible 
Given Innocent Seller 


While the cases cited have not decided 
thé precise point at issue here, we re- 
gard them as strongly supporting the 
holding of the circuit judge. 

In the absence of a conclusive decision 
by our own court, we look for light to 
the decisions in other jurisdictions. The 
identical question raised in this case was 
decided, as we regard it, absolutely cén- 
trary to the appellant’s contention, by 
the Supreme Court of North Carolina 
in the case of South Georgia Motor Com- 
pany v. Jackson, 114 S. E. 478. In that 
case, where the mortgage was not re- 
corded, it was said by the court: “Be- 
sides, the statutes providing for the reg- 
istration of mortgages are intended pri- 
marily to protect creditors and purchas- 
ers and not to attach to the instrument 
additional efficacy as between the mort- 
gagor and mortagee.” 

memorandum decision of the Court 
of Appeals of Georgia also seems to be 
in line with the holding of the North 
Carolina Supreme Court referred to. A. 
S. Hatcher Co. v. Foster, 101, S. E. 299, 

Seemingly in line with these two de- 
cisions, is the holding of the Supreme 
Court. of Augen of West Virginia in 
State v. Hall, 114 S, E. 250, and the 
decision of the Supreme Court of Ala- 
bama in State v. Crosswhite, 203 Ala. 
586, 84 So. 818. 

A case construing the national prohi- 
bition act with reference to the seizure 
of an automobile used in the transporta- 
tion of alcoholic liquors, where the au- 
tomobile was covered by a_ conditional 
sales agreement, is that of U. S. v. Syl- 
vester, 273 Fed. 253. It does not posi- 
tively appear that the conditional sales 
agreement was recorded prior to the 
seizure, but we assume that it was. The 
district judge, who decided that case, 
was of the opinion that it was the inten. 
tion of the Congress to protect innocent 
Yandora or mortgagees es far as pos- 
sible, 


Recording Does Not Control 
Validity of Mortgage 


It would seem from the decisions to 
which we have referred, that the rights 
of owners and mortgagees of property, 
used in the unlawful transportation of 
alcoholic liquors, are fixed by statute, 
The decisions, therefore, must be read 
and construed with reference to the. re- 
spective statutes under consideration. In 

yrpus Juris, where many decisions per- 
taining to this subject generally are col- 
lated, the general principles are stated 
as follows: 


Under some of such statutes owners, les- 
sees, mortgagors fr other lienors, and con- 
ditional sellers of- vehicles or conveyances 
which have been used for the illegal trans- 
pestablon of intoxicants, who were without 
ault as to, or'who did not know of or con- 
sent to, such use, will be protected to the ex- 
tent of their rights in such vehicles or con- 
veyances. Under other statutes, the interest 
of an innocent mortgagee or lienor or condi- 
tional seller is not preserved from condemna- 
tion and forfeiture. And under some stat- 
utes the innocence of the owner of the vehi- 
cle or conveyances of any knowledge of the 
illegal use to which it is being put is no de- 
fense, the test of liability being the poilty 
knowledge of the person in charge of su 
vehicle or conveyance, And it has been held 


ARE 
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Unrrep States DAILY 


Legislature Unable 
To Save Bond Issue 
Under Invalid Act 


Moral Obligation to Pay Debt 
Insufficient to Sustain 
Measure Intended to Be 

Corrective 


_ The moral obligation to pay bonds, 
issued by a light and power district 
created by an act which has been 
held toh be. unconstitutional, will not 
sustain an act of the legislature ins 
tended to validate the bond issue, ac- 
cording to a decision by the Supreme 
Court of Nebraska, rendered in the | 
case of Johan A. Anderson et al. v. 
frp Lehmkuhl, County Clerk, 
et al, 

The court recognizes a division in 
the law as to the power to enact cur- 
ative legialation and concedes the 
right to correct mere irregularities, 
but declines to extend the principle 
to enactments previously found to be, 
unconstitutional. ‘ 

The full text of the opinion was 
begun in the issue of Apr. 11 and 
concludes as follows: 

5. Appellees insist that there is a moral 
obligation to repay the money borrowed 
upon the bonds and that this court should 
not repudiate these bonds on purely tech- 
nical grounds, but should seek diligently 
to find a legal ground upon yhicigyto 
validate the bonds. Appellees in support 
thereof cite the case of Dawson County 
v. McNamar, 10 Neb. 276, but the facts 
in that case are so entirely different from 
the case at bar that it cannot be con- 
sidered a precedent, 

The courts appear to be divided upon 
the question as to the extent to which 
moral obligations may be recognized 
when arising out of unconstitutional laws, 
6R. C. L. 119. 

A few courts hold that moral obliga- 
tions in themselves are sufficient to sus- 
tain payment from the public treasury. 
U. S. v. Realty Co., 163 U. S, 427. Many 
other courts take the opposite view. 
The general rule is that an unconstitu- 
tional statute, though having the form 
and name of law, is in reality no ‘law, 
but is wholly void, and in legal contem- 
plation is as inoperative as. if it had 
never been passed. Since an unconsti- 
tutional law is void, it imposes no duties 
and confers no power or authority on 
anyone. It affords protection to no one, 
and no one is bound to obey it, and no 
courts are bound to enforce it.. A bond 
or contract which rests on an unconsti- 
tutional statute is void and creates no 
obligation to be enforced by subsequent 
legislation. . / 

Decision Advisable 


Senate File No. 68 is primarily for 
the purpose of passing a curative act 
which will validate $30,000.-worth of 
bonds which have been ‘isstied years ago 
under laws that have been decla to 
be void and unconstitutional, and a care- 
ful study of it impresses the court 
with the fact that the present legislation 
is open to.many of the same objections 
as the former legislation, admitting for 
the purpose of argument that it has been 
much more carefully drawn and is a 
studied attempt to avoid the pitfalls of 
former legislative acts, while at the same 
time attempting to validate bo "e! 
founded upon legislative acts hereto’ 
declared unconstitutional. 

It is the duty of courts to exercise ex- 
treme caution in deciding constitutional 
questions and to avoid passing upon them 
adversely if possible. But when similar 
facts are presented to this court for the 
fourth time, twice in the case of Elliott 


[Continued on Page 7, Column §&.] 
8, 
that, in view of the facility with which 
liquor may be transported in automobiles, the 
forfeiture provided by statute, should be 
strictly enforced, unless the owner did not 
knowingly part with either the custody or 
possession of an automobile. 33 C, J. 670. 

So, after all, the correct determination 
of the question before us depends upon 
the construction of our own statute. 

In the absence of statute, the filing, 
record or registration of a chattel mort- 
gage is not essential to the validity of 
the instrument as between the parties. 
11 C. J. 511. In our statute (section 885, 
supra), there is nothing which requires 
the holder of a chattel mortgage on a 
vehicle to record the same in order to 
receive protection allowed a mortgagee 
under the law, — 

Under our own decisions, to which we 
have called attention, as well as many 
from other jurisdictions, the test of the 
right of a mortgagee under our statute, 
is his guilt or innocence in the use of 
the vehicle or automobile for the unlaw- 
ful purpose of transporting alcdhi 
liquors. It is admitted here that Vhe 
mortgagee was entirely innocent of any 
wrong. The respondent, therefore, has 
met the required test. 

It is argued with force that a decision 
favorable to the respondent will make 
it easy for a violater of the prohibition 
law to save his vehicle from confisca- 
tion by enecumbering it with an un 
corded chattel mortgage. Such collusi 
between the law violator and the holder 
of‘the chattel mortgage is possible, we 
admit. That, however, is a matter for 
the consideration of the lawmaking body. 
We are bound by the statute as it is 
written, The argument as to. possible 
collusion is not of force in this case 
however, since the appellant has admitted 
the complete innocence of the mortgagee. 

There seems to be no question in this 
case as to any interest Jenkins, the 
alleged violator of the law, may have 
in the seized automobile. We judge from 
the record that the car is not worth 
more than the amount due to the mort- 
gagee. If the car is worth enough to 
take care of. the mortgagee’s claim and 
leave some interest to Jenkins, the mort- 

agor, that interest might be seujers to 
ortfeiture. But we are not required to 
pass ay that, as the question is not 

properly before us. "pat 
is that the 


e ment of this court 
a low be affirmed, 

ATTS, C, J., COTHRAN, STABLER and 
CARTER, IJ., concur, 
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Banks “atid banking—Directors—Duties 
—Degree of skill and care— é 
Bank directors must exercise ordinary 


d skill to care for and invest 
ee lentes to the bank, im ac- 


cordarice with its charter and the govern- |. 


tutes; they must conduct ‘its busi- 
tite es “nbn of Teasenehie ability, nec- 
essary intelligence, and sound judgment 
ought to conduct it, but need not ex- 
hibit greater wisdom and foresight than 
may fairly be expected of the ordinary. 
man in similar conditions; they mus 
be diligent in ascertaining and in keep- 
ing informed as to the condition of. its 
affairs; they must to a reasonable ex- 
tent’ control and supervise its executive 
officers and agents, but need not give 


continuous attention to its business and 
may commit the conduct of the main 


y d subordinates, and, 
business to officers and su distrust, 


in the absence of grounds for t 
may assume that such persons will be 


upright in the performance of their du- 


ties; they are liable for negligence in the 


formance of such , S 
hough they have acted in good faith, 


Prudential Trust Co. v. Brown. et al.; 


Mas. Sup. Jud. Ct. 


_Banks and banking—Directors—Liabil- 


© ity for impairment of capital— 


' 


>| 


| 


; 
; 


: 


a 


\ Drop, 


Bank directors who were not aware of 


mismanagement by executive officers and 


i i capital that had resulted 
ee eee of excessive credit 
of uncollectible loans, 
ave discovered the true 
5 for 
by competent and 
experts after audits 
received and considered by the board 
had disclosed glaring mismanagement, 
were. chargeable with knowledge which 
such an inquiry would have disclosed and 
were liable for losses on loans which 
could have been prevented and for divi- 


from the extension 
and the — 
but who cou th 
condition of the bank by providing 
a searching inquiry 
disinterested. bank 


dends paid on impaired capital. 
P 


Mass. Sup. Jud. Cts 


Mechanics’ liens — Priority— Mortgages 


—Separate sale of building — 


Under the statutes of Oregon (0. L., 
py 10191-10193), a recorded purchase- 


mortgage is prior to mechanics’ 
ena as to the land itself, but not as to 
the building for the improvement of 
which the labor and material were fur- 
nished; and it was proper for the court, 
in a suit to foreclose the mechanics liens, 
to direct the sale of the building sepa- 
the purchaser. 
Oregon Port- 


rately and its reer by 
Pacific Spruce Corp. - 
= land Chnent Co. et al.; Oreg. Sup. Ct. 


Nuisances—Market stalls on sidewalk— 
Removal at instance of taxpayer not es- 


pecially injured— 

A taxpayer who lived 
market. stalls on a sidewalk, 
was not especially 


' though they 


tion constituted a public nuisance. 


Vandervort, State ex rel. v. Grant et 


al.; Wash. Sup. Ct. 


Patents—Machines for issuing tickets or 


checks— 


laims 1, 2, 3, 5, 11, 14, 19, and 20 of 
roe No. 1293974, to Sullivan, for a 
machine for issuing tickets or checks, its 
main object being ene o meine 
ill i tickets or checks - 

ee ee of an attendant, 
the insertion of 
> held valid, and 
claims 1, 2, 5, and 11 held infringed by 
a machine for the same purpose which 
employs a mechanical rather than the 
electrical automatic control of the pat- 


matically without the aid 
or without necessitating 
a coin in the machine, 


ented device. 


i lectric Ticket Register Co. a in | 
Net C.|\that in practice the coil “is made of 


vy. Automatie Ticket Register Co.; C. 
A. 2. 


Trade marks—Infringement and unfair 


competition— 


The use of the plaintiff’s trade marks 
“Vick’s” and “Vapo Rub,” registered for 
a medicinal. salve and intended for use 
in the treatment of colds and coughs, by 
the defendant in the sale of cough drops 
under the label of “Strohmeier’s Wonder 
” which are sold in small boxes, 

cans and cartons having —prominently 

marked thereon the words “Medicated 
with Vick’s Vapo Rub,” held to consti- 
tute infringement and unfair competi- 
. tion, medical testimony showing there is 
no real, medication by means of Vick’s 

Vapo Rub in the defendant’s product. 

Vick Chemical Co. v. Strohmeier; D. 
C. 


» ED. 


Pa. 


United States — Contracts — Unenforce- 


able contract for sale of coal— 


A contract for the sale of coal to the 
Federal Government Beoviding that — 
ertainty concerning movements, 

7 TF must “f distinctly understood that 
the quantity of coal specified in any con- 
tract entered into under this schedule 
will be tentative only, and purchase of 
uaranteed” 
held to be a “wish, want or will” contract, 
under the test of whether the Govern- 


a definite quantity is not 


ment was required to take any ascertain- 


able amount, and unenforceable; a breach 
of the contract could not be set up by 


the Government in defense to an action 


for the balance of the price of coal sold 
under it, the contract not being pleaded 


by the paints. 
Updi 
S, Ct..Cls. 


Miscellaneous Decisions 
Burglary—intoxicating liquor— 


Theft ‘of intoxicating liquor, . coupled 
with the breaking into a building, con- 
stitutes burglary, although there is no 


y right in the liquor. 
Poems v. Odenwal 


Sup, Ct. Ms 
Contracts for burial or cremation made 


before death—Police power of State— 


A Montana statute making it a crime 


to enter into a contract for the perform- 


ance of personal services in connection 


with the burial or cremation of a dead 


human -body, before the death of the per- 
son whose body is to be buried or cre- 


where not made in contemplation 


of the imminent death of such person, 
held not a valid exercise of the police 
power. 


‘" State v. Gateway Mortuaries, Inc., et 


al.; Mont. Sup. Ct. 


Husband and wife— Property held in 
joint: tenancy—Disposition following di- 
vorce— 5 

‘ Where, following the marriage of a 


responsibilities, even 


ential Trust Co. v. Brown et ek: 


7 miles from 
and who 
affected by any ob- 
struction of* the oe ace ve 
eir removal, 
eae reer ar installed under void 
ordinances and contract and the obstruc- 


e, Trustee, v. United States; U. 


et al.; Calif. 
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Patent for Water Cooler of Coil Type 
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. Refrigeration 


Is Held to Be Valid and Infringed 


Variations in Similar Solution of Problem of Resiliency of 
Supporting Members Does Not Show Invention 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Circuit Court: of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit has held 
that the Mull patent, No, 1470094 for 
a water cooler js valid and infringed, its 
decision overruling the decree of the 
District. Court for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania. 


The water cooler disclosed by the 
claims, the opinion states, is the coil 
type in which the water from the source 
of suppiy flows to its outlet through a 
coil in an ice container or box. “The 
principal object of Mull’s invention,” ac- 
cording to the opinion, “was ‘to provide 
a cooler coil of such resiliency for sup- 
porting the ice that the coil is not liable 
to becomé damaged. when a fresh cake 
of ice is placed in the water cooler, and 
in contact with the coil.’ ” 

The defendants’ coils, made of brass, 
tinned inside and out, were held to con- 
stitute an infringement. The use of con- 
nected twin coils, placed one above other, 
was stated not to avoid infringement. 


THE ALLEN FILTER COMPANY 
‘ v. 


PANY ET AL. 
Cireuit Court of Apeals, Third Circuit. 
: ; No. 4174. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 
Percy H. Moore (CHARLES -I. THOMPSON, 

of council), for appellant; E. Hay- 

WARD FAIRBANKS, for appellees. 
Before WooLLtEy and Davis, Circuit 

Judges, and Morris, District Judge. 


Opinion of the Court 
April 2, 1930 


below, both-caims of Patent No. 1470094 
to Mull, assignor to the Allen. Filter 
Company, the plaintiff, were held in- 
valid and the bill of complaint alleging 
infringement by the. defendants, Morris 
Stein and Abe S. Levin, copartners trad- 
ing as the Star Metal Mfg. Co., was dis- 
missed. . The plaintiff appealed. 

The patent is for a water cooler of 
|the coil type in which the water from 
the source of supply flows to its outlet 
| through a coil in an ice container or box. 
To prevent interference with the placing 
of the ice cake in the cooler and to ob- 
tain the maximum refrigeration through 
constant contact of ice and coil, it is 
desirable that the coil should be placed 
in the bottom of the cooler. Yet, in that 
location, the pipes, made generally of 
lead or block tin, have been frequently 
crushed and damaged by the slipping or 
falling of the cake of ice while being put 
in the cooler, 


Solution of Problem 
Previously Sought 


The principal object of Mull’s inven- 
tien was “to provide a cooler coil of such 
resiliency for supporting the ice that the 
coil is not liable to become damaged 
when 4a fresh cake of ice is placed in the 
water cooler,: and in’‘contact with the 
coil.” His claim 1 is’for “A water cooler 
coviprising an ice box having a water 
inlet and a- water outlet, a resilient re- 
frigerating coil connected at opposite 
ends to said inlet and outlet respectively, 
said coil having bends or convolutions 
graduated in height, the bottommost of 
said coils resting on the bottom of said 
ice box.” Claim 2 differs from claim 1 
only in that it calls for a resilient coil 
having bends or convolutions graduated 
in circumference as. well as height. 


The water cooler art is an old one and 
others had long sought a means to pre- 
vent the breaking and crushing of the 
pipe. In Patent No, 238679,/granted in 
1881 to Greenebaum, vertically disposed 
projections mounted on the bottom of the 
cooler were said to “protect, the pipe 
fram injury by the ice.” Patent No. 
949216, granted to Canida in 1910, states 





block tin, which is comparatively soft.” 


His means for preventing injury con- 
sisted of a hollow casing, grooved to con- 
form to and receive the convolutions or 
bends of the refrigerating coil. Flie- 
genschmidt & Prinzler said in their pat- 
ent, No. 1190746, granted in 1916, “Dam- 
age is done to the coil which is generally 
of lead, by the mashing together of the 
walls, particularly of the top convolution, 
due to haste and carelessness in deposit- 
ing and packing the ice in the box.” They 
provided a guard or shield for the upper 
end of the coil to receive the impact in 
icing the box. 


Objective of Patent in Suit 
Is Distinct From Reference 


The defendants find Patent No. 125268, 
granted to Campbell in 1872, as ade- 
quate for their purposes as any and focus 
their discussion of anticipation and non- 
invention upon that. Campbell disclosed 
a pipe of superimposed coils, having a 
plurality of convolutions, gradually in- 
creasing in width, with the lowermost 
coil resting on the bottom of the box. 
He states that it is coired in this manner 
“in order that the largest amount of sur- 
face may be exposed in the least possible 
amount of space,” and that the pipe “may 
be made of any suitable kind of metal.” 
Since Campbell’s coils were of metal and, 
consequently, had some resiliency and 
bends or convolutions graduated in height 
and circumference, the defendants con- 
clude that Mull departed from Campbell 


tate was acquired, being paid for solely 
from the income of the plaintiff husband, 
and held by them as a home in joint ten- 
ancy, and later the plaintiff obtained an 
absolute divorce on the grounds of the 
wife’s udultery, the court of equity had 
power to declare the wife a trustee of 
her interest for the husband and to issue 
an order directing her to convey that 
interest to him, on the theory that the 
sole consideration of the plaintiff’s hav- 
ing 1.ade the deed to himself and the de- 
fendant jointly was upon the implied con- 
dition that the defendant would be faith- 
ful to her marital vows. ' 
Osborne v. Osborie; D. C, Ct. Appls. 


Libel—Fire insurance company’s allega- 
tions as to loss—Absolute privilege— 

A fire insurance company which al- 
leged, in an action on a policy, that the 
plaintiff in such action had wilfully 
caused the loss and had acted with in- 
tentional fraud was not liable to such 
laintiff for defamation, even if the al- 
egations were false, malicious, and not 
made in good faith, since the allegations 
were relevant to the issue in such action 
on the policy and were therefore abso- 
lutely privileged. 

Erie County Fire Ins. Co. v. Crecelius; 


' e mplaintiff and defendant, certain real es-| Ohio Sup. Ct. 


THE STAR METAL MANUFACTURING Com- | 


Morris, District Judge—In the court | 





only to the extent of making use of a 
more resilient metal, that Mull differs 
from Campbell only in degree and that 
Campbell’s invention constitutes a com- 


plete anticipation of Mull’s claims. 


The Mull patent was applied for in 
September, 1922, more than 50 years 
after the granting of the patent to Camp- 
bell. Campbell neither disclosed nor sug- 
gested that it would be beneficial or ad- 
visable to make the coil of resilient metal. 
He didn’t need to. His patent did not 
deal with the problém of crushed: coils. 
He didn’t have that problem. When ice 
was to be* placed in his cooler, the 
whole of the chest above the coils was re- 
moved and the ice was slipped, not 
dropped upon the coil. He was merely 
placing the largest amount of exposed 
coil surface “in the least possible amount 
of space.” The problem whose solution 
Mull, and many others in the half cen- 
tury that intervened between him and 
Campbell, undertook was the protection 
¥ the coil from injury by falling cakes 
of ice, 


Substitution of Materials 
May Result in Invention 


Mull’s solution of that problem was to 
make use of the property of resiliency in 
metals by making his coils of resilient 
metal and giving to the coils a shape, 
design, or configuration that would en- 
able the force of resiliency, first utilized 
in this art by Mull, effectively to function. 

It is, of course, too well settled to be 
now open to question that the mere sub- 
stitution of one material for another in 
an old article is not invention, notwith- 
standing the substituted material may be 
better for the purpose. Walker,on Pat- 
ents (6th Ed.), section 65. As we under- 
stand the law, it is equally well settled, 
however, that there may be invention in 
selecting a particular material for a par- 
ticular purpose, although other materials 
of the same class have been used before 
for the same purpose, and even though a 
patent has been previously granted for 
the ‘use of the whole class. Potts v. 
Creager, 155 U. S. 597, 608-609, Andrew’s 
Patent, 25 R. P. C. 477. 

But courts which scrutinize such pat- 
ents somewhat narrowly require, before 
invention may be-found, that it must at 
least appear, not only that there is a 
special advantage attached to the use 
of the particular substance claimed, but 
also that its use is not the result of 
judgment and skill in the selection of 
materials, nor a probable consequence 
of the natural development of the art. 
Yet, where the substituted material per- 
forms a new function, and its adapta- 
bility for the purpose was not obvious, 
invention may be present. Walker on 
Patents (6th ed.), section 66. 


Notwithstanding the suggestion of 
Campbell that the pipe might be made 
of “any suitable kind of metal,” the 
art continued for 50 years to make use 
of metals that from a practical stand- 
point are wholly inert, metals that are 
entirely destitute of the power of active 
resistance to blows and that are pawer- 
less to produce the desired effect. 


New Function and 
Result Obtained 


Instead of turning to resilient metals, 
the art went in another direction and, as 
we have shown, made use of protecting 
devices such as false bottoms above the 
coils, shields for the ¢oils and vertical 
projections upon the bottom of the box to 
protect the coil made of inert metal. 
Mull declined to take the well-worn path- 
way upon which the art had been trav- 
eling for half a century and blazed a 
new trail in the diametrically opposite 
direction by making the pipe of a metal 
possessing through the property of re- 
siliency, properly applied, the power of 
active resistance to the impacts of the 
falling ice by making a coil having a 
new added function, a coil that, when 
struck, would fight back. In short, he 
was the first to see or discover the ca- 
pability of this force in this art. 

The claims in issue call for this force, 
but, as the inventor realized that a force 
alone is not an operative means, the 
claims call as well for a specified: mode 
of application through which the force 
may act. The essence of the claims lies, 
however, not in their selected mode of 
application, but in the discovery of-a new 
capability of a known force and its union 
with some mode of application through 
which it can act or be utilized effectively. 
Robinson on Patents, sections 97, 101, 
and 102. It is suggested, however, that 
all metals have resiliency in some degree 
and that Mull’s device differs from that 
of Campbell at most only in degree. 

But the resiliency of the metals em- 
ployed in the prior art is so slight as to 
be negligible and functionless. Mull em- 
ployed a coil “of such resiliency * * * 
that the coil is not liable to become dam- 
aged when a fresh cake of ice is placed 
in the water cooler, and in contact with 
the coil.” The difference is not one of 
degree, but in function and result. It 
is precisely the difference between fail- 
ure And success. 


Defendant Claims 
Improved Product 


Nor is patentability defeated because 
the boundary line between coils coming 


within the patent and those falling out-+| 


side it is not marked with equatorial 
precision. It would have been difficult, 
if not impossible, to mark it more defi- 
nitely. It is’as fixed and certain as was 
the boundary in Van Heusen Products v. 
Earl & Wilson, 300 Fed. 922. It is suf- 
ficiently obvious to enable those skilled 
in the art to locate it. The law requires 
nothing more. Ejibel Co. v, Paper Co., 
aed. S. 45. We think the claims are 
valid. 

Defendants, assert that their coil is 
constructed under their patent, No. 
1660141, applied for Mar. 31, 1927, and 
granted Feb, 21, 1928. The specification 
refers to the earlier practice of employ- 
ing a single cooler coil, the bends of 
which were in a single horizontal plane 
resting on the bottom of the ice box. 
It states that such coils were liable to be 
damaged by the impact of a large cake of 
ice dropped thereon. It likewise refers 
by description to plaintiff’s coil and says 
that because of the height of the bends 
it restricts the ice space. 

It proposes to overcome these disad- 
vantages “by providing novel twin coils 
compactly arranged, whereby a maxi- 
mum number of bends or convolutions is 
employed, thereby affording a maximum 
contact with the cooling medium.” A 
coupling member connects “the juxta- 
posed inner ends of the lower and upper 
coils to each other, said upper and lower 
coils being compactly arranged in only 
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Post Office-Mailable Matter—Envelopes Bearing Certain Inscriptions— 
Letter envelopes on the face of which appears “Pardon Tom Mooney— 
Innocent,” “The Horror of 18 Years Unjust Imprisonment,” and around the 
border of which appears “Tom Mooney Frameup,” “A Terrible Indictment,” 
“California’s Shame,” “Justice California Style” do not constitute nonmail- 
able matter within the meaning of the provisions of section 212 of the Crim- 
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Reserving Right to Revoke 
Makes Trust Liable to Tax’ 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
that a transfer made subject to a power | 
|of revocation in the transferor, term- 
inable at his death, is not complete until 
| his death. Henee section 402 as applied 
to the present: transfers, is not retroac- 
tive, since his death followed the passage 
of the statute. For that reason stated, 
more at length in our opinion in Chase 
National Bank v. United States, supra, 
we hold the tax was rightly im- 





posed * * *,” 

In these cases the precise question de- 
termined by the court was the effective 
date, within the meaning of the taxing 
statutes, of the transfer of property 
where the donor in trust instruments had 
reserved to himself the unrestricted 
rights of revocation. 

The court held in each case that the 
transfer was made when the possibility 
of the exercise of the rights of revoca- 
tion ceased to exist; that until that time 
the gift was incomplete both to the 
donor and to the donee. 

The fact that in the cases cited the 
rights of revocation were terminated 
and the gifts made complete by the 
death of the donors is, in our opinion, 
wholly immaterial. The important fact 
is that the property was transferred and 
became subject to the transfer tax on 


two horizontal planes which are at all 
times submerged in the ice water, * * *.” 
The specification further states that, by 
the employment of the twin coils and 
the coupling, “we are enabied to position 
said upper and lower coils very closely 
together * * *,”. The metal to be em- 
ployed in making the coil is not specified. 
It is unnecessary to determine whether 
a cooler made in strict conformity with 
the specification and claims of defend- 
ants’ patent would or would not be an 
infringement of plaintiff’s claims, for de- 
fendants’ coils are not made in conform- 
ity, with their patent: 


Comparison Results in 
Finding of Infringement 

The defendant, Levin, testified, “When 
we first started to make coolers we made 
tin coils, and we found they were break- 
ing. We made lead coils, and they were 
getting crushed. We made galvanized 
coils, and they were getting rusty. We 
went through the same process that Mr. 
Mull went through, absolutely.” 

That is, in practice, defendants’ coils 
are now of brass, tinned inside and out. 
Brass is a highly resilient metal. Levin 
further testified that their coils were 
made on a@ hand bending machine and 
that “you could never get a straight 
pipe.” Again he said, “As to whether 
our thought is to get away from re- 
siliency by having one layer rest on the 
other; will say: * * * We don’t try 
exactly to run away from that where it 
is impossible, After all, in all fairness, 
it is a brass condenser tube, and there 
is a certain amount of it there that you 
cannot take that out, so we don’t exactly 
try to run away from that. * * * There 
is a certain amount of spring there and 
we cannot run away from it. On a hand 
bending machine it would be impossible 
to make it without having resiliency.” 

As each 6f defendants’ twin coils is 
made of highly resilient metal and on a 
hand bending machine from which it is 
impossible to get a straight pipe, it is 
obvious that each coil is in effect and 
function a resilient coil graduated in 
height and, as each coil has several con- 
volutions each circumscribing a preceding 
winding of shorter radius, it is likewise 
obvious that each coil is one having bents 
or convolutions of graduating circum- 
feregce as well as height and that, con- 
sequently, defendants’ coil is well within 
each of the claims in suit. Nor is in- 
fringement avoided by the employment 
of connected twin coils, placed one above 
the other, 

The decree below must be reversed. 





inal Code (U. S. C., tit. 18, sec. 335), prohibiting the mailing of all matter 
otherwise mailable by law upon the envelope of which appears matter which 
is “Libellous, scurrilous, defamatory * * * or calculated by the terms or 
manner or style of display and obviously intended to reflect injuriously upon 
the character or conduct of another.”—American Civil Liberties Union, Inc., 
(Cc, C, A. 2)—V U. S. Daily, 465, Apr. 12, 1930. 


Post Office—Mailable Matter—Power of Postmaster General to Declare Mat- 


If matter appearing on envelopes is not of the character declared. non- 
mailable by section 212 of the Criminal Code, the Postmaster General cannot 
exclude such envelopes from the mail, though he is an official required to use 
his discretion in determining whether a particular publication is nonmailable, 
and his decision must be regarded as conclusive by the courts, unless it 
appears it is clearly wrong.—American Civil Liberties Union, Inc., v. Kiely, 
(C. C. A. 2)—V U.S, Daily, 465, Apr. 12, 1930. 


Post Office—Mailable Matter—Envelopes Upon Which Appear Inscriptions 
Containing General Charges Against States and Administration of Justice— 


meaning of section 212 of the Crim- 


inal Code, declaring envelopes on which certain matter appears nonmailable, 
must charge some identifiable person with something, and inscriptions con- 
taining general charges against a State or other political subdivision, or 


justice or other abstractions do not 


come within the prohibitions of the statute-—American Civil Liberties Union, 
(C. C. A. 2)—V U. S. Daily, 465, Apr. 12, 1930. 


Patents 


Patents—Patentability—Change of Material— 
| Substitution of material may be patentable where there is a special ad- 

vantage and use of new material is not result of judgment and skill in se- 
probable consequence of natural development of 
art, and substituted material performs a new function, and its adaptability 
was not obvious.—Allen Filter Co. v. Star Metal Mfg. Co. et al. 


(C. C. A. 3) 


Patents—Patentability—Change of Material— 

Where 50: year old patent suggested any suitable kind of metal for coils 
in water coolers, but art continued to use devices for protecting against 
ice, and patentee rejected such devices but made coils of resilient metal to 
resist impacts of falling ice it was invention.—Allen Filter Co. v. Star Metal 
. Daily, 465, Apr. 12, 1930. 


Patentability is not defeated because boundary between coils comin 
within the patent and those falling without is not marked with equatoria 
precision; it would have been difficult if not impossible to mark it more 
definitely; it is sufficiently obvious to enable those skilled in the art to 
locate it, the law requires nothing more; claims called for “resilient refrig- 
erating coil” in water cooler.—Allen Filter Co. v. Star Metal Mfg. Co. et al. 


12, 1930. 


Patent 1470094 to Mull for water cooler, valid and infringed.—Allen Filter 
Co. v. Star Metal Mfg. Co. et al. (C. C. A. 3)—V U. S. Daily, 465, Apr. 12, 


the date of the termination of the rights 
of revocation. It was the freeing of the 
property transferred from the possibility 
of the exercise of the rights of revoca- 
tion that effected the transfer and sub- 
jected the corpus of the gifts to the 
taxes imposed on such transfers. 

_ While the taxes in question here were 
imposed under the gift tax provisions of 
the act of 1924 and in that respect are 
distinguished from the transfers of prop- 
pete | considered by the court in Salton- 
stall v. Saltonstall, Chase National Bank 
v. United States, and Reinecke v. North- 
ern Trust Co., supra, the question in- 
volved is identical with that before the 


| court in each of these cases. 


It is our opinion, therefore, that the 
date of the “transfer by gift” of the 
property in question was on June 27, 
1924, when the plaintiff cancelled and 
formally surrendered the powers of revo- 
cation reserved to herself in the instru- 
ments of trust. This being subsequent 
to the enactment and approval by the 
President of the revenue act of 1924, the 
taxes herein were legally and properly 
assessed and the commissioner was cor- 
rect in denying the claim for refund. 

Plaintiff’s petition is hereby dismissed. 
It is so ordered. 

LITTLETON, Judge; GREEN, Judge; 


GRAHAM, Judge; and BootH, Chief Jus- 
tice, concur. 


Legislature Unable to Save 
Invalid Issue of Bonds 


. [Continued from Page 6.} 
v. Wills, supra, and also in the case of 
Swanson v. Dolezal, supra, and now 
again in this case, and after several ses- 
sions of our legislature have been in- 
duced to take action in the matter, it 
must be definitely, and we trust finally, 
passed upon by this court. 
Special Act Necessary 

The court is never limited to the exact 
letter of the law but should ascertain 
the purpose and effect of the legislation. 
Under our laws ample provisions exist 
for municipal ownership lighting plants, 
and their growth has met the need in 
many communities in a very satisfactory 
manner, while in other places municipal 
plants have been discontinued. However, 
in this particular case we believe from 
the act itself it clearly appears that this 
enactment is only for this especial loca- 
tion and to inject life into bonds issued 
heratetere under proceedings declared 
void, 

Appellees cite the case of Cunningham 
v. Rouglas Co., 104 Neb. 406, where, 
after the Douglas County courthouse was 
burned by a mob, a special session of 
the legislature gave relief by /allowing 
several times the usual taxes to be levied 
to pay bonds by the device of changing 


the valuation of property to its full |’ 


“market value” in place of “assessed 
value.” 

There is an old adage, “Hard cases are 
the quicksands of the law,” and, again, 
that “hard cases make poor law.” In 
our judgment this act is a special law 
and violates section 18, article III, of the 
constitution, providing that “In all cases 
where a general law can be made appli- 
cable, no special law shall be enacted.” 

In our opinion, the general incorpora- 
tion laws will permit the organization of 
a company that will give the relief de- 
sired and carry out all obligations of the 
district, legal as well as moral, 

Many electrical transmission and dis- 
tribution lines have been incorporated 
under our general incorporation law in 
secure any special legislation with power 
of unlimited taxation, 

The court finds that the decision and 
orders entered by the court below were 
erroneous, and directs that the man- 
damus proceedings be dismissed; that a 
judgment be entered in the injunction 
ease in favor of the appellants as prayed. 
Reversed. 

Nebraska to carry on similar business, 
by building lines, issuing bonds and re- 
tiring them from their earnings instead 
of from general taxation, and they do 
all these things without any attempt to 
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Matter Promoting Pardon for Prison 


, \ 
Propaganda on Envelopes Seeking Release of Tom Mot Li 
Is Not Within Prohibitions of Criminal Code ~ 


New York, N. Y.—Envelopes bearing 
inscriptions of alleged propaganda seek- 
ing to promote the pardon of Tom 
Mooney who was convicted and im- 
prisoned for exploding a bomb in San 
Francisco in 1916 have been held by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit not to constitute nonmailable 
matter. 

The court therefore reversed a ruling 
of the District Court for the Southern 
District of New York dismissing a com- 
plaint brought to enjoin the postmaster 
of New York from excluding such en- 
velopes from the mails. 

The envelopes had been excluded by 
the supposed authority of section 212 
of the Criminal Code, declaring non- 
mailable envelopes bearing matter which 
is “libelous, scurrilous, defamatdry * * * 
or calculated by the terms or manner 
or style of display and obviously in- 
tended to reflect injuriously upon the 
character or conduct of another.” 

The statute is directed by its terms, 
it was held, to some identifiable person, 
and inscriptions containing general 
charges against a State or the adminis- 
tration of justice were ruled not to come 
within its prohibitions, 


AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION, INC. 
Vi 
JOHN J. KIELY, AS POSTMASTER, ETC. 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Cir- 
cuit. 


Appeal from the District Court for the 
outhern District of New York. 
ARTHUR GARFIELD Hays and ALBERT E. 

KANE, for appellant; CHARLES H. Tut- 

TLE, United States Attorney (SAMUEL 

C. COLEMAN, Assistant United States 

Attorney, of counsel), for appellee. 
Before MANTON, AuGUsTUS N. HAND and 

CHASE, Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
Apr. 7, 1930 

Suit to enjoin the postmaster of New 
York from excluding certain printed mat- 
ter from the mails as nonmailable under 
section 471 of the Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations of 1924 and section 212 of the 
United States Criminal Code. From an 
order denying a motion for an injunction 
pendente lite and a decree dismissing the 


bill of complaint, complainant appeals. 
Reversed. 


Aucustus N. HAnp, Circuit Judge.— 
The postmaster of New York, acting un- 
der instructions of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, refused to receive from the com- 
plainant for transmission through the 
mails a quantity of envelopes because 
of matter printed on the fact of the en- 
velopes. 


The envelopes sought to be mailed con- 
tained a pamphlet advocating the pardon 
of Tom Mooney, who was convicted in 
the State of California for exploding a 
bomb in San Francisco on July 22, 1916, 
whereby 10 persons were killed, and was 
thereafter sentenced to life imprison- 
ment, The pamphlet purports to show 
seamen for pardon by jurymen, by the 
judge who conducted the trial, as well 
as by other public officials, and contains 
detailed arguments attempting to estab- 
lish that the conviction was obtained 
upon perjured testimony. It is not con- 
tended that the pamphlet was in itself 
nonmailable, but it is said that the en- 
velope was properly excluded from the 
ae because it had on its face these 
words: 


“Pardon Tom Mooney—Innocent.” 
“The Horror of 13 Years’ Unjust 
Imprisonment.” 
and around the border the words: 
“Tom Mooney Frame-up.” 
“A Terrible Indictment.” 
“California’s Shame.” 
“Justice, California Style.” 


| Code Describes Material 
Prohibited in Mails 


The Postmaster General and the post- 
master relied on section 212 of the 
United States Criminal Code, which de- 
clares: 

All matter otherwise mailable by law, upon 
the envelope or outside cover of which * * * 
any * * * epithets, terms, or language of. 
* * * libelous, scrurrilous, defamatory, or 
threatening character, or calculated by the 
terms or manner or style of display and 
obviously intended to reflect injuriously upon 
the character or conduct of another, may be 
written or printed or othérwise impressed or 
apparent, are hereby declared nonmailable 
matter, and shall not be conveyed in the 
mails nor delivered from any post office 

The complainant is a New York mem- 
bership corporation seeking to promote 
the pardon of Mooney, It contends that 
its purpose is aided by having on: the 
envelopes which contain the pamphlets 
that it desires to cireulate sensational 
inscriptions which will attract the atten- 
tion of the public and it may be that 
such things aid its propaganda and may 
in some cases prevent the envelopes and 
their contents from being thrown into 
waste-paper baskets unread by the 
recipients, 

There can be no doubt that the United 
States may prohibit the carriage by mail 
of such things as it pleases, The ques- 
tion is whether the inscriptions on the 
envelopes in truth are: 

‘J-ibelous, scurrilous, defamatory * * * 
or calculated by the terms or manner or 
style of display and obviously intended 
to reflect injuriously upon the character 
or conduct of another.’ 

If they are not of this sort, the Post- 
master General can not exclude them, 
though he is an official required to use 
his discretion in determining whether a 
particular publication is nonmailable, 
and “his decision must be regarded as 
conclusive by the courts, unless it ap- 
pears that it is clearly wrong.” Masses 
Publishing Co. v. Patten, 246 Fed. page 
33; Bates & Guild Co. v. Payne, 194 i Ss. 
page 108; Smith v. Hitchcock, 226 U,. S. 
page 58, 

Upon the rejection of the envelopes 
by the postmaster of New York the com- 
plainant brought suit to restrain the de- 
fendant from treating them as nonmail- 
able and moved for an injunction pen- 
dente lite. The defendant likewise moved 
to dismiss the bill of complaint on the 
ground that it failed to state a cause of 
action. The district judge denied the ap- 
plication for an injunction and granted 
the motion to dismiss the bill in a memo- 
randum in which he said: 

“T think the word ‘defamatory’ as used 
in the statute is not limited to instances 
where specific individuals may be identi- 
ified as the objects of defamation. The 
| envelope is certainly defamatory to the 
State of California and of some unde- 
fined persons therein who have had to 
do with the Mooney case. Under these 
circumstances | think the postal authori- 





| 





ties were within their discretion | 
cluding the envelopes.” 


The meaning and scope of the stati 
is tested by this appeal and we mu « 
termine whether the words inscribed | 
the envelopes in question are “libelous, 
“scurrilous” .er “defamatory,” or @ 
“ealeulated to reflect injuriously 
the character or conduct of anothe 
These terms nécessarily must be ( 
a legal sense and the general 
libel would seem to furnish the } 
background for their interpretation, ° 
apparent object of section 212 of th 
Criminal Code was to prevent i 
attacks upon individuals who could” 
identified from the inscription on the ¢ 
velope. Section 212 has nothing to 
with the contents of the envelope 
only relates to what is on the cov 
The contents may be mailed freel 
vided they are not obscene or do n¢ 
constitute a step in a scheme to de 
United States Criminal Code, sectic 
211 and 215. 


Question Arises as to 
Objective of Words 


It is an old rule of the common 
that where words complained of 
on a class of persons generally with 
making it evident that every person Of 
the class is referred to, no member ¢ 
maintain an action. Sir John E 
case and Jones v. Davers, Cro. Eli: 

age 497; Eastwood v. Holmes, 1 

. 847; LeFanu v. Fine ie , 


eee 


es 


C. 637; Wakley v. Healey, 7 
O’Brien v. Eason, 47 Ir. L. T, 266, 
however, the words reflect on every m 
ber of a class, each one may have an a 
tion, because the charge is made bre 
against all. Ryckman v. Delavan, 
Wend. 186; Weston v. Commercial 
vertiser Association, 184 N. Y, 479. 

In the present case we may considi 
only the words on the envelope. We ¢ 
not speculate as to what person, if am 
the words are aimed at or determine 
fact aliunde. From the words the 
selves it is impossible to say who 
charged with any fault. A “fra up” 
may mean a consipracy on the part @ 
witnesses or of public officials, or” 
some or all of both, or the term 
suggest persons back of the prosecuti 
who supplied evidence. Moreover, 
from the manifest indefiniteness as 1 
those referred to, the word “fram 
is itself of vague signification. 

“California’s Shame” and “Ju 
California Style” are likewise ph 
which go no farther than to level a 
eral criticism at the result of the Moone 
trial and at the way trials are conducte 
in California. While the truth or f 
of the words cannot affect the céie 
(Warren v. United States, 183 Fed. TF 
and‘ the complainant has no right 
have letters carried by mail, on 4 
envelopes of which defamatory wo 
are printed, yet the words to he 
famatory within the meaning of 
statute, must charge some identifiabl 
person with something. Here ‘the i 
scription contains general cha 
against a State, a system or an 
definite class, 

Matter in Suit Not 
Within Prohibition 

In our opinion, the act relates to p 
sons and not~to systems of admin 
tration or other abstractions; and § 
doubt whether it has ever been suppo 
that the general and almost daily 
cism of failure adequately to adminis! 
justice and other like strictuxyes 
which the press abounds are, without” 
more, to be regarded as libelous. Doubt. 
less such things are from time to tH 
said of most States and judicial sy: 
in the Union, 

We are referred to no decision 
holds that a State can sue for lib 
common law, A municipal nee 
has no such right of action (May 
Williams (1891) 1 Q. B. 94), unless 
is libeled as to matters which 
statutory powers given it to trade. Ge 
ley Libel and Slander, p. 417. Ind 
we do not understand that it ise 
tended here that the State of Californ 
would have a cause of action for a 
thing inscribed upon the envelope 7 
question. Moreover, the words in @ 
act of 1872 which prohibited “disl®; 
devices” were omitted from the late 
revisions and for this reason it seems W 
likely that the words “libelous” a} 
“defamatory” appearing in the pres¢ 
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Flight Prelude 


m: Scientist ‘Will 
“Establish : Meteorological 
‘Base for Paris to Montreal 
ttempt 


7 & base on the east coast of Greenland 


established by a Rumanian scien- 

bist and-explorer on July 15, for the pur- 
@se of making meteorological and topo- 

raphical observations of the Arctic 

s in connection with future aerial 
‘from Europe to North America, 
ding to reports received by the De- 
nent of Commerce and made public 
‘pr. 11. The statement follows in full 
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entist and explorer, will establish 
quarters at Scoresby Sound, on the 
coast of Greenland, on July 15, 1930, 
order to enable him to make meteoro- 
eal and topographical observations 
the Arctic regions in connection with 
ure aerial routes from Europe to 
h America, according to a report 
1 Consul George H. Butier, Montreal, 
—C da, made public by the Department 
_ of Commerce. 
An experimental flight will be spon- 
*sored by the Fast Air Service Transport 
Company, Limited, of Montreal, which is 
at present constructing an assembly 
nt and airport at Cap de la Madeleine, 
ral Rivers, Quebec, and is interested 
Gn the commercial possibilities of an air 
route between Canada‘and Europe. This 
€ompany acts as agents for Potez and 
ernard aircraft, and contemplates es- 
, ing air service in Canada, and be- 
tween the United States and’Canada. | 
Plans call for a preliminary flight 
| from Paris on Aug. 1, 1930. A mono- 
hydroplane carrying a French and 
ian crew will make the flight, 
by L. P. J. Aupick. Flying from 
n't the northern tip of Scotland, 
then west over the Faroe Islands to Ice- 
and, and Greenland, the plane will com- 
_ miunicate with the base at Scoresby Sound | 
a ee radio apparatus. From the} 


Dr. Constantin Dumbrava, Rumanian 


it will then continue on to Montreal. | 


_ Pr. Dumbrava, the report states, con-| 
giders the projected flight and estab- 
lishment of an Arctic transatlantic air) 
route on a commercial basis quite feasi- | 
‘ple; Refueling bases, he states, would) 
‘be established at intervals of 500 miles, 
‘and equipped with radio. Spare pilots 
would be stationed likewise. The route 
over Scotland would mean that the long-| 
est- water crossing would be 440 miles, | 
‘between the Faroe Islands and Iceland. 
_ Organizations said to be interested in| 
‘the project include: The Societe Geo-| 
hique de France, Societe Royale de 
Maceraphic de Belgique, Societe d’As- 
tronomie de Bruxelles, Explorers’ Club| 
of New York, and: the International | 
Wnion of Geography. 








Changes in Foreign _ 
Service Announced 


| 


‘State Department Transfers to 
New Posts Revealed 


* Recent changes in the American For- 
eign Service were announced Apr. 11 by | 
the Department of State as follows: 


Waldo E. Bailey, of Winona, Miss., vice 
consul (noncareer) at Mazatlan, Mexico, | 
appointed as foreign service officer, un- | 
classified and as vice consul, and secretary 
in the diplomatic service, and assigned as | 
American vice consul at Montevideo, | 
Uruguay. | 

Leo J. Callanan of Dorchester, Mass., 
now American vice consul at Nassau, | 
Bahamas, assigned American vice consul at | 
Port Said, Egypt. | 

Richard Ford of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
now American consul at Seville, Spain, as- | 
signed to the Department of State for) 
duty. f | 

John D. Johnson of Highgate, Vt., now) 
American consul at Paris, assigned Amer- 
jean consul at Hamilton, Ontario. 

Jefferson Patterson of Dayton, Ohio, now | 
second secretary of embassy at Istanbul, | 
assigned to the Department of 
duty. 

Clifton R. Wharton of Boston, Mass.,| 
designated third secretary of legation wt 
Monrovia, assigned as American consul at} 
Calais, France. 

Archer Woodford of Paris, Ky., now 
American vice consul at Puerto Cortes, 
Honduras, assigned American vice consul 
at Berlin, Germany. 

Noncareer: Tisdale W. Bibb of Selma, | 
Ala., appointed vice consul at Medellin, | 
Colombia. | 

Raymond O. Richards of Appleton, Me., 
now American vice consul at Seville, Spain, 
assigned American vice consul at Madrid, 


Spain. | 

Eli Taylor of New York City, now Amer-| 
fean vice consul at Progreso, Mexico, as- | 
signed American vice consul at Cartagena, | 
Colombia. 


Portable Stations | 
‘Ask Radio Permits 


Licenses Also Sought for Short | 


Wave Assignments 
| 


Renewal of licenses of 28 portable | 
Yadio stations, with five watts output, 
‘used in geophysical explorations for oil, 
were filed Apr. 10 with the Federal Radio 


: ission by the Geophysical Research 
Corporation. At the same time the Com- 
jon announced receipts of other ap- 
—! involving short waves as fol- 


| Applications, received (other than broad- 
” ): 


g): 
Ihysical Research Corp., portable, 
zone 3, renewal of license for geo-" 
1 service on 1,600, 1,652, 1,664, 1,680, 
ke., 5 w., for 28 stations. 
. of Rochester, N. Y., new construc- 
permit for police service on 3,300 ke., 
WwW. 
New York Rio & Buenos Aires Line, St. 
. Virgin Islands, San Juan, P. R. 
York, license covering 
mit for aeronautical service on 3,070, 
B90,- 6,200, 12,210, 12,180 ke., 500 w., same, 
a Key, Miami, Fla., modification of 
for change in frequency to 3,070, 
12,180 ke.,. aeronautical service. 
Inland Waterways Corp. (Miss. 
Service), Memphis, Tenn., modifica- 
license for addition of 1 frequency 
of | ke., 1 kw.; renewal of license for 
G15 and 274 ke., 1 kw., LC service. 
"EGPR, City of Minneapolis, Minn., mod- 


State for | : 


, 
construction | 





of construction permit for exten- 

io time of completion to June 15, 1930. 
, Globe Wireless, Ltd. Edmonds, 
modification of construction per- 

ding completion date to Nov. 1, 

change location from Seattle to 


Wash.; KSM, Los Angeles, mod- 
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Topic II—Transportation: Aeronautics 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their place in the administrative organizations. ' The present series' deals wi 


Transportation 


By Clarence M. Young, / 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics 


IRWAYS Division—The airways di- 

division of the Department of Com- 
merce last year established naviga- 
tional aids on 4,266 miles of airways. 
On June 30, 1929, there were 10,183 
miles of lighted airways in operation, 
with 263 intermediate fields, 1,399 air- 
way beacons, 164 airway weather re- 
porting stations, 27 airway communi- 
cation (radio) stations, and 7 radio 
range beacons. In addition there were 
under contract, with the work of in- 
stallation in various stages of comple- 
tion, 2,065 miles of airways, on which 
are being established 37 intermediate 
fields and 209 airway beacons. 

This division, which is under the 
Bureau of Lighthouses, is organized 
into four units: Surveys, construction, 
weather and communications, and ra- 
dio. The survey unit determines air- 
way routings, selects sites for beacons 
and landing fields, and concludes all 
negotiations for licensing these sites 
and for conditioning the fields for use 
by aircraft. The construction unit ar- 
ranges for the purchase and shipment 
of all lighting equipment, and super- 
vises its erection and installation under 
contract or by airways division field 
forces. The weather and communica- 
tions unit selects, establishes, and su- 
pervises the operations of airways 
weather reporting stations and airways 
communications stations. The radio 
unit designs, procures, and supervises 
the erection and installation of radio 
equipment for communications stations 
and radiobeacons. 


* o* * 


IVISION of Airports and Aeronau- 
tic Information—The division of 
airports and aeronautic information is 
divided into a field service section, 
which cooperates with municipalities, 
chambers of commerce, and similar or- 
ganizations desiring assistance in the 
selection of airport sites and wishing 
information regarding the require- 
ments for the development of suitable 
airports; an airway bulletin section, 
which publishes loose-leaf bulletins de- 
scribing airports, Department of Com- 
merce intermediate fields, airways, air 
markings, meteorological conditions, 
and other data essential to air naviga- 
tion; a statistics and distributidn sec- 
tion, which procures, compiles and an- 
alyzes all statistical detail for the Aero- 
nautics Branch; and an editorial’ sec- 
tion, which issues a semimonthly bul- 
letin containing official notices to pi- 
lots, operators and manufacturers of 
aircraft, air traffic rules, notices of 
suspension and revocation of licenses, 
lists of reserve air spaces ‘set aside 
by the President,, statistics on opera- 
tion, miles flown, accidents and their 
causes, gross income and operating ex- 
penses of air lines, lists of aeronautical 
lights certified, general notes on the 
progress of civil aeronautics at home 
and abroad, lists of air routes in op- 


In the next of this series on “Transportation: Aeronautics” 
Apr. 14, the secretary of the Aeronautical Board, Jarvis Butler 


advisory functions of the Board. 


eration, notes on progress of airway 
lighting, radio, and other aids to air 
navigation, lists of Department of 
Commerce medical examiners, articles 
and tabulations on airport and airway 
development, State laws and municipal 
ordinances, Sample contracts, proposed 
airports, lists of official publications 
available, and other. constructive in- 
formation of an authentic.and authori- 
tative nature relating to civil and com- 


mercial aeronautics. 
AERONAUTIC Research Division— 
The division of aeronautic research 

has as its object the development. and 
improvement of aids to air navigation 
and the promotion of safety and com- 
fort in flight. Work accomplished by 
this division, in cooperation with other 
units of the Commerce Department, 
during the: past: year includes: 
1. Research on radio aids; 
2. Investigations on airway and airport 

lighting; 

. Wind-tunnel research; 

. Method of reducing airplane noise; 
5. Investigation of the strength of air- 

plane joints and fittings; 
6. Type testing of aircraft engines. 

The radio research group of this di- 
vision is engaging in the following ac- 
tivities: ‘Improvements of the visual 
directive radiobeacon system; improve- 
ments in the design of the vibrating- 
reed course indicator; cooperation with 
receiving set manufacturers in the de- 
sign and testing of suitable beacon and 
telephone receiving sets; the study of 
the mechanical and electrical problems 
involved in the design of a satisfac- 
tory ignition-shielding. system for air- 
plane engines; the study of direction 
finding on aircraft; the study of the ap- 
plication of the directive radiobeacon 
system to landing in fog; and ‘the 
equipping of a cabin airplane to serve 
as a flying laboratory for developing 
and testing the various radio aids to 
air navigation. 


* * * 





” 


ROWTH of Civil Aeronautics— 

Whereas the Aeronautics Branch of 
the Department of Commerce is en- 
gaged primarily in the promotion of 
aeronautics as.an aid to commerce, it 
has always devoted'a large percentage 
of its attention to measures affecting | 
and assuring the safety of passengers, | 
pilots, and public. That Government 
activities have helped the development | 
of civil aeronautics materially is clearly | 
indicated by the fact that American® | 
transport planes are now flying 80,691; 
miles per day. Scheduled flying, more- 
over, constitutes only about one-sixth 
of all flying activities in the United 
States. It is estimated that the mile- 
age flown by miscellaneous operators 
increased from 18,000,000 in 1926 to 
nea in 1927, and to 60,000,000 | 
in 1928. | 


* * 
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Marine Corps Orders 


Maj. Keller E. Rockey, detached Recruiting 
District of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md., to_M. 
Cc. B., N. O. B., San Diego, Calif., via the 
U. S. S. Nitro scheduled to sail from Hamp- 


| ton’ Roads, Va., on or about Apr. 22. 


Capt. Eli Savage, detached Nicaraguan. Na- 
tional Guard Detachment to M. B., Quantico, 
Va., via first available Government convey- 
ance. 

Ist Lt. Cleghorn Foote, detached 4th Regi- 
ment, Shanghai, China, to M. C. B., N..0. Bs 
San Diego, Calif. 

2d. Lt. John H. Coffman, assigned to duty 
at M. B., N. Yd., Mare Island, Calif. 

Capt. William F. Becker, 
Regiment, Shanghai, China, to Department of 
the Pacific via the S. S. President Taft, which 
sailed from Shanghai on Mar. 28. 

Ist. Lt. William J. Stamper, assigned to 


| 


detached 4th | 





| Monroe, Va.; 
| Fort Preble, Me; Capt. Lynn P, Vane, Fort 


duty at M. C. B., N. O. B., San Diego, Calif. | 


Capt. Alfred Dickerson, detached 2d Bri- 
gade, Nicaragua, to M. B., Parris Island, S. 
C., via first available conveyance to New 
Orleans, La. 

Capt. Clarence H. Medairy, on Apr. 5, de- 
tached M. B., Quantico, Va., ordered to his 
home and retired as of July 23, 1930. 

Capt. Donald G. Oglesby, on -Apr,. 15, de- 


| Army War College, Washington, D. C., to 


| Department. 


tached M. B., Parris Island, 8. C., to M. D., | 


U.S. S. Maryland, 


_Capt. John N. Popham, detached M. B., | 


N. Yd., New York, N. Y., ordered to his home 
and retired as of Aug. 5, 1930. * 
sa Albert B. Sage, detached M. C. B., 


home and retired as of May 12, 1930. 


O. B. San Diego, Calif., ordered to his | 


Chf. Pay Clk. William J. Miller, detached | 


Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. 
C., to M. B., N. Yd. Portsmouth, N, H. 


The following named officers detached 
2d Brigade, Nicaragua, to stations indi- 
cated via first available Government con- 
veyance: 

Maj. Miles R. Thacher, A. A. & I.; Capt. 
Mur! Corbett, Ist Lts. James G. Hopper, 
Howard R. Huff, Edward S. Shaw, 2d Lt. Sol 
N. Levensky, M. B., Quantico, Va. 

Maj. Allen E. Simon, 1st Lt. John N. Cun- 
ningham, M. B., N. Yd., New York, N. Y. 

2d. Lt. Mortimer S. Crawford, M. D., R. S., 
N. Yd., New York, N. Y. 

Capt. Donald R. Fox, M. B., N. A. S., Lake- 
hurst, N. J. 

Capt. Walter J. Green, M. B., N. T. S., 
Newport, R. I. 

Ist. Lt. Ralph D. Leach, M. B., N. Yd., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

ist Lt. Harry E. Darr, M. B., N. O. B., 
Hampton Roads, Va. 

Col, James T. Buttrick, detached 2d Bri- 
gade, Nicaragua, to Headquarters Marine 
Corps, Washington, D. C., via first available 
Government conveyance. 

The following named officers detached 
2d Brigade, Nicaragua, to Nicaraguan 
National Guard detachment: 

Capts. Harlem Pefley, William L. Hard- 
ifieation of construction permit for ex- 
tension of completion date; KKB, Sher- 
wood, Oreg., modification of construction 
permit for change in location from Port- 


| San Antonio, Tex., to Fort D. A. Russell, 


| Ethan Allen, Vt., 





ing, James P. Schwerin, 1st Lts. George L. 

Maynard, Rees Skinnen, Veryl H. Dartt, 2d | 
Lts, William Benson, Ralph D. McAfee. | 

Ist Lt. John A. Bemis, on May 1, detached ' 
ee Brigade, Nicaragua, to M. B., Quantico, 

a. 

2d Lt. Presley M. Rixey, detached 1st Bri- 
gade, Haiti, to M. B., Quantico, Va., via first 
available Government conveyance. 

. 2d Lt. Adolph Zuber, detached M. B., Quan- 
tico, Va., to Ist Brigade, Haiti, via the'U. S. 
S. Kittery scheduled to sail from Hampton 
Roads, Va., on or about Apr. 16, 


Army Orders 


Following Coast Artillery Corps officers 
from stations ‘indicated to Panama Canal 
Department: Capt. Ben B. Blair, Fort 
Ist Lt. George W. Palmer, 


Casey, Wash. 


Lt. Col. George A. Lynch, Inf., from 


Fort Benning, Ga., and then to Philippine 


Maj. William A. Ganoe, Inf., from Army 
War College,. Washington, D. C., to Boston | 
University, Boston, Mass. 


Maj. Charles W. McClure, Q. C., from 


Tex., as post quartermaster, 
Maj. William A. Snow, Eng., from’Wil- 


mington, N. C., to district engineer office, | 
St. Louis, Mo. - ” 


to Walter 
Washington, D. Cc. 

Capt. John B. Lord, F. A., from Fort 
to recruiting duty, Rich- 


Reed General Hospital, 


mond, Va. 
Capt. Roderick N. Ott, A. C., from Brooks 
Field, Tex., to Selfridge Field, Mich. 


Ist Lt. Marcus B. Stokes ‘Jr. F, A., fro 
Fort Sill, Okla., to Fort Bragg. N.C) 


Ist Lt. Walter K. Peck, A. C., f 
Schoen Field, Ind., to Maxwell Field, fy 


1st Lt. William H. Speidel, Inf., from 


“any one project. 


| grimage 


| Apr. 7. 


| certain desert-land entries 


Capt. Elgen C. Pratt, M. C., from El Paso 1 
| Tex., F 





Fort Benning, Ga., to Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 

2d Lt. Clair. M. Conzelman, C. A. C.. 
orders from Fort H. G. Wright, N. Y., to 
Fort Worden, Wash., revoked. 

2d Lt. Charles F. Sugg, A. C., from 
Brooks Field, Tex., to Wright Field, Ohio. 

2d Lt. Harry J, Flatequal, A. C., from 
Prneks Field, Tex., to Chanute Field, Ill. 

apt. 
Fort Benning, Ga., 
Guard, Wales W. Va. 

Capt. Frederick M. Duggan, Cav.,. from 
Fort Meade, 8S. Dak., to inoleneeat National 
Guard, Denver, Colo. 

Following second lieutenants of’ Cavalry 
from Fort Riley, Kans. to Philippine De- 
Parrments mesrs D. Eckert, Thomas L. Har- 
rold, Robert L. Howze Jr, . Willey 
Donaie Hi Bratton. + oa > wee 

Ist Lt. Harry J. Theis fro r ile 
Kans., to Philippine Sepectonans ane 

Capt. Edward C. Seeds, C. A, C., from Fort 
Monroe, Va., to Panama Canal Department. 

Capts. George W. Whybark and Nelson 


instructor , National 


land to Sherwood, Oreg., and extend com- Dingisy 3d, C. A. C.. from. Fort Monroe, 


‘pletion. date to Nov. 1, 1930. 


a.,,to Philippine Department, 


Francis M. Flanagan, Inf., from | 


* 


Changes in Status of: 
Bills in Congress 


| "Title 7—Agriculture’ 


H. R. 10178. - To authorize the.Secretary of 
Agriculture to conduct investigations of cot- 


ton ginning. Passed House Apr. 11. 


Title 10—Army | -‘ 


H. R, 10118. - Authorizing the Secretary 
6f War to lend War Department equipment 
for use at the twelfth national convention 
of. the American Legion at Boston, Mass., 
October, 1930, Passed House, Apr. 11. 

H. J. Res. 171. Providing for the ob- 
servance and commemoration of the 175th 
anniversary of the battle of Monongahela. 
re House Mar. 4. Passed _ Senate 

pr. 11. 


Title 20—Education 


~ 'H. R, 11365. To provide books for the adult 
blind.’ Reported to House Apr. 9. 


Title 22 — Foreign Relations 


and Intercourse 
H. J. Res. 244. Authorizing the President 
te invite the States and foreign countries 
to participate in the international petro- 
leum exposition at Tulsa, Okla. Passed House 
Apr. 11. 
litle 31—Money and Finance 


H. R. 10416. Authorizing, where no suit- 
able buildings are available along Canadian 


j and Mexican borders, that customs or im- 


migration services may expend $3,000 for 
Passed House Apr. 11. 

H. R. 1601. Authorizing the Department 
of Agriculture to issue two duplicate checks, 
about $22,000,000, in favor of Utah State 
treasurer where tite originals have been lost. 
Passed House Apr. 11. t 

H. R. 9546. Making appropriations for 
the executive office and the sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions and offices. Passed House Feb. 15. 
Passed Senate Apr. 11. 

S. 2189. For the relief of certain stock- 
raising homestead entrymen in the State 
of: Wyoming. Reported to Senate Apr. 11. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 


gable Waters 
- H. R. 9806. Omnibus bridge bill. Passed 
House Feb. 17. Passed Senate Apr. 11. 

The following bridge bills have passed 
the House: H. R. 10248, 10213, 10291, 10340, 
10461, 10474, 10526, 10651, S. 3745, 3746, | 
3747, 4027, 2719. 

H. R. 10017, For a survey of the Mouse 
River, North Dakota, with a view to pre-| 
vention and control of its floods. Passed 
House Apr. 11. 


Title 36 — Patriotic Societies 


‘and Observations 


S. J. Res. 155. To provide for the nam-| 


} ing of a prominent mountain or peak within 


the boundaries of Mount McKinley National 
Park, Alaska, in honor of Carl Ben Eielson. | 
Reported to Senate .Apr. 11. 

H. R. 4138. To amend the act of Mar. 
2,- 1929, entitled “An act to enable the | 
mothers and widows of the deceased sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines of the Amer- 
ican forces now interred in the cemeteries | 
of Europe to make a. pilgrimage to these! 
cemeteries.” Passed House Mar. 
ported to Senate Apr. 11. 

H. R. 8527. To amend the act entitled 
“An act to enable the.mothers and widows 
of the deceased soldiers, sailors, and ma-| 
rines of the American forces now interred 
in the cemeteries of Europe to make a pil-| 
to these cemeteries.” Passed 
House Feb. 17. Reported to Senate Apr. 11. | 


4. Res| 


| Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, | 


and Veterans’ Relief 

H. R. 10674. Authorizing payment of six | 
months’ death gratuity to beneficiaries of | 
transferred members of the fleet Naval Re- 


| serve and the fleet Marine Corps Reserve 


who die while on active duty. Passed House 
Apr. 11. 


Title 40 — Public Buildings, 
Property, and Works 


H. R. 6121.. To authorize the maintenance | 
of central warehouses in national parks and 


| national monuments and authorizing ap- 


propriations for the purchase of supplies 
and materials to be kept in said warehouses. 
Passed House Mar. 17. Reported to Sen- 


| ate Apr. 11. 


H. R. 3246. Authorizing the sale of the 


| Government property acquired for a post 
| office at Akron, Ohio. Passed House Apr. 11. 


Title 43—Publiec Lands 


S. 3934. Granting certain lands in the 
City of Sault Ste. Marie, State: of Mich- 
igan. Reported to Senate Apr. 11. 

S. 3960. To provide for the extension 
of the boundary limits of the proposed 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park. 
Reported to Senate Apr. 11. 

H. R. 5619. To authorize the exchange 
of certain land now within the Lassen 


| Voleanic National Park for certain private 


land adjoining the park. Passed House 
Reported to Senate Apr. 11. 

H. R. 6809. To exempt from cancellation 
in ‘Riverside 
County, Calif. Passed House Mar. 17. Re- 
ported to Senate Apr. 11. 

H. J. Res. 18f. Amending the law giving 
to discharged soldiers, sailors and marines 
a preferred right or homestead entry. 
Passed House Apr. 11. 

H. R.. 9934. For sale of timberland in four 
townships in Minnesota. Passed House 
Apr. 11. 

H. R. 9895. To establish the Carlsbad 
Caverns National Park in New Mexico. 
Passed House Apr. 11. 

H. R.'1186. To amend the law conferring 
authority on the Secretary of the Interior 
to. fix. the size of farm units on desert-land 
entries when included within national rec- 
lamation projects. . Passed House Apr. 11. 

H. R. 4189. To add 135,720 acres to the 
Boise National Forest. Passed House 
Apr. 11. . 

S. 3934. Granting certain lands to the 
City of Sault, Ste. Marie, Mich. Passed 
Senate Apr. 11. 

S. 3477, Validating certain applications 
for and entries of public lands. Reported 


| to Senate Apr. 11. 


H. R. 6874. To authorize exchanges of 
lands with owners of private-land holdings 
within the Petrified Forest National Monu- 
ment, Arizona. Passed House Feb. 17, Re- 
ported to Senate Apr, 11. 

S. 3865. Granting the consent of Con- 
gress to compacts or agreements between 
the States. of Wyoming and Idaho with re- 
spect to the boundary line between said 
States. Reported to Senate Apr. 11. 

H. R. 3568. To revise the north, north- 
east and east boundaries of the Yellow- 
stone National Park in the States of Mon- 
tana and Wyoming. Passed House Feb. 3. 


| Reported to Senate Apr. 11. 


| Title 48—Territories and Insu- 


lar Possessions 


| Anson, Sir William Reynell, bart. 


Bone, William Arthar. 


| League of nations. 


| Loucks, William Negele. 





H. R. 9183. To provide for the exercise 


; of sole and exclusive jurisdiction by the 


United States over the Hawaii 
Park in the Territory. of Hawaii. 
House Mar. 17. 


National 
Passed 
Reported to Senate Apr. 11.’ 


Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Title 5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government offi- 


cers and Employes 
#. J. Res. 298. Mr, Ludlow, Ind. Creat- 
ing a commission on centralization; Rules. 
S. 3619. To reorganize the Federal Power 
Commission. Reported to Senate Ape. 


Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship 


S. 4143. Mr. Copeland. To amend an act 
entitled “An act making it.a felony with 





penalty for certain aliens to enter the United 
States of America under certain conditions 
in violation of law,” approved Mar, 4, 1929; 
Immigration, 





‘National: Defense | 


New Books. 


Avrnorizep Statemets ‘ONLY 
Pustiseep Wrirnout COMMENT 


Reenived < by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
eign languages, 


of Congress. Fittion, books in for- 


offical documents and children’s books are excluded. 


Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Whathan, Richard. Mypscrosy for aviator 
and tayman, by . . . with eighteen repro- 
ductions from photographs and twenty- 
five diagrams. 179 p., illus. N. Y., Fred- 
erick A. Stokes co., 1930. 30-6167 

Zolimann, Carl Frederick Gustav. Cases on 
air law. 530 p. St. Paul, West publish- 
ing co., 1930, 30-6707 


Prin- 
tiples of the English law of contract and 
of agency in its relation to contract, by 
- +. 17th ed, by John’ C. Miles, kt., and 
J. L. Brierly. 461 p. Oxford, The Claren- 
don press, 1929. 30-6517 
Gaseous combustion 
at high pressures, being mainly an account 
of the researches carried out in the high 
pressure gas research laboratories of the 
Imperial college of science & technology, 
London, together with the equipment & ex- 
perimental methods employed, by .. ., 
Dudley M. Newitt and Donald T. A. Town- 
end, with 14 plates and diagrams in the 
text. 396 p., illus. N. Y., Longmans, Green 
and co., 1929. 30-6532 
Brooks, Collin. The theory and practice 
of finance. 411 p. N. Y., Sir I. Pitman & 
sons, 1929. 30-6659 
Buber, Martin. ... Theodor Herzl and we. 
(The young Jew series, no.2.) 28 p. N. 
Y., The Zionist labor party “Hitachduth” of 
America, 1929. 29-29833 
Carr, Marvin St. Clair. The effect of tetra- 
ethyl lead on the rate of rise of pressure 
in gaseous explosions. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
University of .Michigan, 1929. . ““Reprinted 
from Industrial and engineering chemistry, 
vol. 12, no. 11. November, 1929.) 29 p. 
Ann Arbor, 1929. 30-6533 
Cottrell, George William, jr. Critical guide, 
Prepared for the Home study course in 
world literature, based on the Columbia 
university course in literature, published 
by the Columbia university press. By... 
and Hoxie N. Fairchild. 378 p.. N, Y., 
Columbia university press, 1930. 30-6663 
Darrow, Floyd Lavern. The new world of 
physical discovery. ...371 p. Indianapo- 
lis, The Bobbs-Merrill co., 1930. 30-6527 
Dillon, Edwin Robert. Solving the mental 
problem of golf. 22 p. Somerville, N. J., 
The Somerville publishing co. print, 
1930. 30-6513 
Gibbons, Herbert Adams. ... Nationalism 
and internationalism. ...273 p. CWorld 
unity library). New York, Frederick A. 
Stokes co., 1930. 30-6521 


| Hague, Bernard. Electromagnetic problems 


in electrical engineering; an elementary 
treatise on the application of the princi- 
ples of electromagnetism to the theory of 
the magnetic field and of the mechanical 
forces in electrical’ machinery and ap- 
Paratus. 359 p. illus. London, H. Mil- 
ford, 1929. : ‘ 30-6501 
Heath, Sophie Mary (Peirce-Evans) lady. 
Woman and flying, by... and Stella 
Wolfe Murray. Illustrated, 223 p. Lon- 
don, J. Long, 1929. 30-6502 
Keller, David Henry. Know yourself! Life 
and sex facts of man, woman and youth 
popularly presented by one of the medi- 
eal profession, who has made reproduc- 
tion and health his special study. By 
Dr. David H. Keller ... 96 BW. Y., 
Popular book corporation, 1930. 30-6523 
La Motte chemical products company, Balti- 
more. The A B C of pH (hydrogen ion) 
control. 6th ed. 133 p. illus. Baltimore, 
Md., La Motte chemical products, 1930. 


.- . - Conférence pour 
la codification du droit international ... 
Bases de discussion etablies par le 
Comite preparatoire a l'intention de la 
conference . . .Conference for the codi- 
fication of international law . . Bases 
of discussion drawn up f 
ence by. the Preparatory ¢ ittee ... 
.(C. 73-75. M. 38-39, 69, 1929. vi) 3 v. 
Geneve, Imp. Kundig, 1929. 30-6524 
The Philadelphia 
Plan of home financing; a study of the 
second mortgage lending of Philadelphia 
building and loan associations. . . . 67 p. 
Phil., 1929. 30-665 
Maxwell, Sir Peter Benson. On the inter- 
pretation of statutes, by... 7th ed., by 
G. F. L. Bridgman. 372 p. Toronto, The 
Carswell company, 1929. 30-6518 
Millikan, Robert Andrews. Science and the 
new civilization. 194 p. N. Y¥., C. Serib- 
ner’s sons, 1930. 30-6528 


Navy Orders 


Chf. Mach. Henry Bullmer, det. U. §. S. 
Rigel about July 1; to U, S. S. Whippoor- 
will. 

Chf. Mach. Shelby N. Davis, det. nav. 
oper. base, Hampton Rds., Va. about June 
2; to U.S. S. Trenton. 

Chf. Mach. Robert J. Kingsmill, ors. Feb. 
4 revoked; det. Navy Yard Mare Island; 
Calif., about May 19; to U.S. S. Tanager. 

Chf. Mach. Clarence C. McDow, det. Navy 
Yard, Mare Island, Calif, about. July 5; 
to U. S. 8. Omaha. 

Chf. Pharm.’ Walter Zur-Linden, det. Nay. 
Hosp., Norfolk, Va., about Mar. 29; to 
Nav. Hosp., Pensacola, Fla. 

Elec. George Trauth, det. U. S. S. Whit- 
ney; to duty as asst. nav. inspr. of mach. 
Newport News Shipbldg. & Dry Dock Co.,, 
Newport News, Va. 

Comdr, Frank D. Pryor, ors. Mar. 3 modi- 
fied; to U. 8S. S. Trenfon. 

Lt.- Comdr. Francis M, Collier, det. Asst. 
Comdt. 7th Nav. Dist., Key West, Fla.; to 
Nav, Trng. Sta., Hampton Rds., Va. 

Lt. Walter C. Ansel, det. Nav. War Col- 
lege, Newport, R. I., about May 28; to Ma- 
rine Corps School, Marine Bks., Quantico, 
Va. Ors. Feb. 12 revoked. 

Lt. Russell D. Bell, det. U. S. S. Oglala 
about June 1; to Navy Mine Depot, Hing- 
ham, Mass. 

Lt. Samuel Chiles, det. U. 8S. S. Whitney 
about July 15; to Nav. Ammun. Depot, Dover 
(Lake Denmark), N. J. ’ 

Lt. Thomas T. Craven, det. Naval Observa- 
tory, Wash., D. C., about May 15; te U.S.5. 
Tennessee. 

Lt. Jerome F. Donovan Jr., det. U. 8, 8. 
Wyoming about June 20; to Navy Yard, 
Wash, D. C. 

Lt. Arthur B. Dorsey, det. U. S. S. Sand- 
piper about June 1; to Navy Yard, Wash., 

Cc 


Lt. Edwin Fisher, det. U. 8S. S. Melville 
about June 15; to U. §S, Rigel. 

Lt. William G. Forbes, det. Bu. Nav. about 
May 25; to U. S. S, Kirk. 

Lt. Elmer Kiehl, det. U. 8. 8S. Medusa about 
June 1; to Gen. Elec, Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Lt. Alfred P. Moran Jr., det. Office Naval 
Intelligence, Navy Dept., about May 15; to 
U.S. S. Oglala. ' 

Lt. Francis A. Parker, det. U. S. S. Omaha 
about May 24; to Bu. Eng. 

Lt. Charles H. Ramsdell, det. U. 8. S. 
Bushnell after Aug. 1; to U. 8. S. Seattle. 

Lt. Arthur P. Spencer, det. Navy Yard, 
Wash., D. C. about July 7; to U. §. 8. 
Whitney. : : ; 

Lt. (jg) Elliott B. Strauss, det. U. 8. 8S. 
Blakeley about June 15; to Nay. Torp, Sta., 
Newport, R. I. 

Lt. (jg) Frank H- Bond, det. U. S.-S, Mil- 
waukee about May 25; to Nav. Torp.-Sta., 
Newport, R. I. 

Lt. (jg) Fugene M. Waldron, det. U.S, 8. 
New York; to U. S. S. Rochester. 

Ensign Leonard V. Duffy, det. U. S, 8, Col- 
orado about May 8; to temp. duty Navy Air 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla. 

-Ensign Lee E. McIntyre, det. U. 8S. S, Mis- 
sissippi about May 8; to resignation accepted 
effective June 3. 

Capt. Richmond .C, Holeomb (MC), det. 
Nav. Hosp., Norfolk, Va,; to 4th Nay. Dist., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Capt. Montgomery A, Stuart (MC), det. 
Nav. Med, School, Wash., D. ©., about July 
24; to duty as Dir. Gen, of Public Health 
Service, Republic of Haiti. 

Lt. Comdr. Park M. Barrett (MC), det. 
U.S. -S. ‘Nokomis’ after July’ 1; to’ Nav. 
Trng. Sta., Nav. Oper, Base, Norfolk, Va, 


30-6526 | 


the confer- | 


Playground and recreation association of 
America. Recreative athletics; sugges- 
tions for programs of recreative athleties, 
games ‘and: sports, and for conducting. the 
proeeams Rev. and eml.: ed. Prepared by 
he Playground and recredtion association 
of America. 200 p. N.. Y., A, 8. Barmes 
and co., 1929, 29-265 75 

Roberts, Richard Owem. The law of colli- 
sions on land, by... and Andrew Dewar 
Gibb. 2d. ed, by Andrew Dewarr Gibb. 
308 p. London, Sweet & Maxwell, 1929. 

. 30-6520 

Roehm, Alfred Isaac, ed. Simple French 

from great. writers. with biographical and 

textual notes, vocabulary, phonetic tram- 
scriptions and exercises by ...and Eu- 

gene M. Lebert. (Lafayette series.) 285 

p.. Richmond, Johnson publishing co., yes 

Repcr, Alma. A practical guide to the du- 
ties and liabilities of trustees in bank- 
ruptey and trustees under deeds of ar- 
rangement. 171 p. London, Sweet & 
Maxwell, 1929. 30-65 16 

Smith, Joseph Russell. Human geography, 
by . . . New York city edition. 1 -v. 

Phil., The John C. Winston 6o., 1929. 

30-6514 

Sexual debility 


Sturgis, Frederic Russell. 
in man. 2d ed. 434 p. Chicago, Login 
brothers, 1930, 30-6503 

Thompson, .James Douglas. .. Eating your 
way to health; the matural way to health, 
by J. Douglas Thompson. 6th and latest 
ed... 191 p., illus. Oakland, Calif, Thomp- 
son health publications, 1929. . 30-6504 

Thomson, Jay Earle. Illustrated: speller, 
by . . . and Hubert R. Cornish, 1 v., illus. 
N. ¥:, Longmans, Green and co., 1930. . 

30-6661 

Troy, Hugh Charles. Dairy laboratory ex- 
ercises on testing and composition of dairy 
products, by... and T. J. McInerney. 
3d ed. 101 p. illus. Ithaca, N. Y., The 
authors, 1930. 30-6511 

Wolfanger, Louis Albert. The major soil 
divisions of the United States; a pedologic- 
geographic survey. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Co- 
lumbia university, 1930.) 150 p. N. Y¥., 
1929. 30-6508 

Wright, Isa L. Having fun, by... iNus- 
trated by Hildegard Woodward. 124 p., 
illus. N. Y., Houghton Mifflin co., 1929. 

30-6660 





Abbott, Henry. North Bay Brook, 56 p., 
illus. N, Y., 1929. 30-6968 
Abyssinian church. Liturgy and ritual. 
+ + . The anaphoras of the Ethiopic 
liturgy, by J. M. Harden. (Translations 
| of Christian literature. Series iii: Litur- 
gical texts.) 136p. N. Y., The Macmillan 
co., 1928. 30-6636 
Bergendoff, Conrad John Immanuel. The 
making and meaning of the Augsburg 
confession. 127 p., illus. Rock Island, 
Il., Augustana book concern, 1930. 
30-6633 
Animal habits. 
Zoological garden, 


Brown, Clarence Emerson. 
64 p., illus. Phila., 
1929. 30-6970 

Cederholm, Boris. . . . In the clutches of 
the Tcheka, translated from the Russian 
by F. H. Lyon. 349 p.° Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin co. 1929. 30-6641 

Connecticut mutual life insurance company, 
Hartford. The A B C of sales results. 
1 v5 illus. Hartford, Conn., The Connecti- 
cut mutual life insurance co., 1929. 

30-6976 

Davis, Ellis. The prehistoric & Roman re- 
mains of Denbighshire, by... ‘With 
146 illustrations and map. 426 p., illus. 
Cardiff, Printed by William’ Lewis, 1929. 

30-6643 

Davies, Stanley Powell. Social control of 
the mentally deficient, by ... with fore- 
word by Frankwood E. Williams, (Crow- 
ell’s — social science series, ed. by Seba 
Eldridge.) 389 p., illus. N. Y., Thomas | 
Y. Crowell co., 1930. 80-6979 

Dixon, William Macneile. _ Hellas revisited, 
by .. . with illustrations by Mary R . 
Bryce. 209 p. London, E, Amold & co., 
1929. 30-6650 

Duncan, Walter Wofford T. The preacher 
and politics; a study in ministerial relation 
to- public life. 151 p. WN. Y., The Abing- 
don press, 1930. 30-6632 

Durant, Edward, comp. Pure science re- 
viewed for profound and unsophisticated 
students. 91 p., illus. WN, Y,, 1930 





30-6971 
Fitzgerald advertising agency, incorporated. 
urvey of southern markets; a compilation 
of statistics, of buying power, distribution, | 
and advertising coverage in eleven southern | 
states: North Carolina, South Carolina, | 
‘Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Tennessee. 279 p. New Orleans, Fitz- 
gerald advertising agency, 1930, 30-6975 
Fremantle, A Frederick. England in the 
nineteenth century, 1801-1805. 555 p. 
London, G. Allen & Unwin, 1929. 30-6644 
Gt, Brit. Board of trade. ... Merchandise 
marks act, 1926. Report of the Standing 
committee respecting steel nails. (Parlia- 
ment. Papers by command. Cmd, 3373.) 
4 p. London, H. M. Stationery off., 1929. 
,  29-29763 
Gt. Brit. Empire marketing board. A cal- 
endar of the fruits and vegetables of @m- 
pire. Issued by the Empire marketin 
board. 26 p,, illus. Nottingham, Printe 
for H. M. Stationery off. by Thos. Forman 
& sons, 1929? 29-29757 
Gt. Brit. Imperial shipping committee. 
+ + « Report on certain questions relating 
to the shipment of grain through the 
Canadian ports of Halifax, N. 8, and 
Saint John, N. B.. (Parliament. Papers 
by command. Cmd. 3345.) 18 p. Lon, 
don, H. M. Stationery off., 1929. 29-29759 
| Gt. Brit. Ministry of health. ...Summar 
of the provisions of the national heatth 
insurance acts, 1924 to 1928. For the in- 
formation of members of approved socie- 
ties. 32 p. London, H. M. Stationery 
off., 1929. 29-29766 
| Innes, William Thornton. Goldfish varieties 
and tropical aquarium fishes; a guide .to 
aquaria and related subjects. llth ed. 
306 p., illus. Phita., Innes and sons, 





1929. 30-6966 
International chamber of commerce. Fifth 
general congress, International chamber 
of commerce. Resolutions. Amsterdam, 
The Netherlands, July 8-13, 1929 76 Pp. 
Washington, D. C., American section, In- 
ternational chamber of commerce, 1929. 

| 29-29770 
| Jarrett, Bede, A history of Europe from 
the earliest times to the present. 563 p., 
illus. N. Y, Longmans, Green and co., 
1929. 30-6642 
Ketelbey, Doris Mabel. A history of mod- 
ern times; from 1789 to the present day. 
623 p. N.Y., Thomas Y. Crowell co., 1929. 
30-6647 

Kirkwood, Joseph Edward. Northern Rocky 
Mountain trees and shrubs, by... 340 p., 
illus. Stanford University, Calif. Stan- 
ford university press, 1930. 30-6965 
Kopeloff, Nicholas. Man vs. microbes. 2311 
P., illus. N.Y. A. A. Knopf, 1930. 30-6969 
Kraetzer, Arthur Furman. ... Procedure 
in examination of the lungs, with especial 
reference to the diagnosis of tuberculosis, 
by ... with a foreward by James Alex- 
ander Miller, M.D. (Oxford medical pub- 
lieations.) 125 p., illus, N.Y. Oxford 
university press, 1930. 30-6956 
Liddell Hart, Basil Henry. The decisive 
wars of history, a study in strategy. 242 
P- London, G. Bell & sons, 1929, 30-6649 
Lodge, Sir Richard. Studies in eighteenth- 
century diplomacy, 1740-1748, 421 p. n- 
don, J. Murray, 1930, « 80-6645 
Loucks, William Negele..... The Phila- 
delphia plan of home financing; a study of 
the second mortgage lending of Philadel- 
Phia building and loan associations, 
(Studies in land economics, Research 
monograph, no, 2, R. T. Ely, editor. Pub- 
lished also as thesis (Ph. D.) University of 
Pennsylvania.) 67 p. Chicago, Ill, The 
Institute for research in land economics 
and public utilities, 1929. 30-6977 
Oliveira Martins, Joaquim Pedro. A his- 
tory ot Iberian civilization, by... trans- 
by 








Aubrey F. G. Bell, with preface’ N, Y, 
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“Government Books | 
and Publications. 


Documents described under this heading 
are Scien “ a _— me 
sive of postage, from the lnqutry Divi- 
sion of The @/nited States Dat The, 


Library of Congress card numbers are*’ 


given, In _ordering,-full title, and not 
the card nuambers, should be. given. 

Local Light-List New. England Coast, Maine 
to Massachusetts, 1930, First and Second 
Lighthouse Districts,’ Lighthouse Serv- 
ice, United States Department of Com- 
merce, Price, 30 cents. 

Local Light List Galf Coast, Key West to « 
the Rio Grande, 1930. Seventh and Eighth 
Lighthouse Districts. Lighthouse Serv-' 
ice, United States Department of Com- 
merce, Price, 30 cents. . ne 

Sodium Oxalate As A Standard In Vol- 
umetric Analy sis—Circular of the Bureau 
of Standards, No. 381. Bureau of Stand-, 
ards, United States Department of Com. 
merce. Price, 5 cents, 30-26407 

The Mexican Bean Beetle in the East and 
Its Control—F'armers’ Bulletin. No. 1624, 
United States Department of Aesth 
Price, 5 cents. Agr. 30-34 

Laws and Regulations Relating to Game 
Land Fur-Bearing Animals and Birds in , 
Alaska, 1930-3 2—Circular No, 7. Alaska . 
Game Commission, Juneau, Alaska. Bu- : 
reau of Biological Survey, United States 
Department ‘of Agriculture. Price, 5: 
cents, (Agr. 26-862).- 

School Life—Volume XV, Number 8, April, 
1930, Issued Monthly (except Jwly..and,, 
August) by the Office of Education, , 
United States. Department st the. Inte- ‘ 
rior, Subscription price, _cents per 
year. r (E18-902) 

—— ey 


by S, de Madariaga. 292 p, London, Ox-'; 
ford university press, 1930. 30-6646 
Petinak, Marko J. Health philosophy. 108° 
numb. leaves, illus. Los Angeles, Galif.; °, 
1930, 30-6964.., 
Rocine, Victor Gabriel. Mothers’ health. 
guide and kitehen chemist (“Heal thy- 
self’)..57 p. E-verett, Wash, The author, | 
ete., 1929. -6955 
Saburov, Petr Aleksandrovich. The Saburov' 
memoirs; or, Bismarck & Russia; being 
fresh light. om the League of the three em- 
perors, 1881, by J. Y. Simpson. 304 p. N. 
Y., The Macmillan co., 1929. ° 30-6648 
Sanders, Jennimgs Bryan. The’ presidency . 
of the Contimental congress, 1774-89; & 
study in American ang ee plover: 
2d. printing, rev. 6 p. icago, a 
— * > . 30-6978 
cosmic, 


Simpson, James Young. Nature: 
human and -divine. (The Terry lectures.) 
157, p. New Haven, Yale university press, 
1929, : 30-6635 

Stokes, John Hinchman. Dermatology and , 
syphilology for nurses. including . social 
hygiene, by . . x, with 69 illustrations. 311 | 
p., illu. Phil., W. B. Saunders co., 1930. 

30-6958 

Terrill, Harold Miorlock. X-ray technology; 
the productiom, measurement and -appli- 
cations of X-rays, by,..and C. T. Ulrey. 
256 p, illus. IN. Y., §, Van Nostrand co, 
1930, 30-6967, 

Wilhelm, Richard. A short history of Chi- 
nest civilization, by ...} translated by 
Joan Joshua. With an introduction by 
Lionel Giles. _ 283 p., illu. London, G. G. 
Harrap & co., 1929. 30-26049 

World conferemce on narcotic education. 
... Uniform Jaws for the regulation ‘and 
control of the possession, use) manufacture 
and sale of marcotic drugs; prepared by 
the Law committee of the World conference 
on narcotic education, Hon. Robert L. 
Owen, chairman. 18 p. np. 1929? 

29-29777 

Yates, Mrs. Sarah Annie. Leaves from the 
autumn of a busy life. 79 p. Cincinnati, 
Printed for the author by the Caxton press, 
1929, 30-6638 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regerding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments to the State gwen below. 


Illinois—Eleventh Administrative Report of 
the Directors of Departments wnder the 
Civil Administrative Code, Department of 
Finance, Springfield, 1929. 

Iinois—Thirty-Fourth Annual Report of 

The Farmers” Fnstitute of the State of 

Illinois, Department of Agriculture, H. E. 

Young, Secretary, Springfield, 1929. 

isconsin—Report of the Official School 

Directory of the State of Wisconsin, De- 

partment of Public Instruction, Madison, 

1929, 

Wisconsin—Report of the Field Problems 
of the Rural Teachers of the State of 
Wisconsin,. Department of Education, 
Madison, 1929. ‘ : 

Minnesota—Report of the Educational Di- 
rectory of the State of Minnesota, De- 
partment of E-ducation, St. Paul, 1929. 

Massachusetts——Annual Report of the Sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth of the State 
of Massachusetts, Public Documpent. No, 
46, Boston, 1929. pies ¢ 

Oregon—Report of the Intoxicating Liquor 
Laws and the Narcotic Laws of the State 
of Oregon, Geo. Alexander, State Prohi- 
bition Commissioner, Salem, 1930. 

Massachusetts——Annual Report of the Trus. 
tees of the Danvers State Hospital of 
Massachusetts, Department of Mental Dis- 
eases, Public Document No. 20, Boston,’ 
1929, 

Minnesota—Report ‘of. the Educational Laws 
of General Interest Passed by the 1929” 
Legislature, Department of Education, St. 
Paul, 1929. ‘ 

Oregon—Twentieth Biennial Report of the 
Board of Horticulture of the - State of 
Oregon, Salem, 1929. 

Massachusetts—Sixth Annual Report of ‘the 
Commission on Administratiorr and_ Fi-'' 
nance of the State of Massachusetts, Pub- 
lic Document No. 140, Boston, 1929: ‘ 


Coast GGuard Orders 


The followimg is a complete ecard iof: 
permanent changes in assignments, re- 
tirements, | promotions, appointments, 
ete., occurring among the commis. » 
and warrant personnel of the Coast 
Guard for the week ended Apr. 9, 1930: 


Lt. Comdr. C. H. Abel detached command 
Paulding, Boston, Mass,, effective Apr. 26, 
assigned command Wainwright, Boston,,, 
Mass. 

Lt. E. B. Johnson’ detached* Pawlding;* 
Boston, Mass., effective when that. vessel, 
is placed out of commission, ordered re- 
port Commander, Destroyer Force, for such'’ 
temporary duty as he may assign him. 

Lt. (jg) C.. FF. Edge detached Paulding, 
Boston, Mass., effective when that vessel’’ 
is placed-out -of commission; ordered -re-” 
port Commander, Destroyer Force, for.. 
such temporary duty as he may assign | 


him. ; he 
Ens. G. H. Miller detached Champlain, 
New York, N. Y., assigned Jouett, Boston,'' 


ass. 

Ens, (T) K. S. Davis detached Paulding, 
Boston, Mass., effective when that-~ vessel 
is placed out of commission; ordered re-' 
port Commander, Destroyer Force, for such 
temporary duty as he may assign him, & 

Chf,, Bosn. Torenz A, Lonsdale, Section* 
Base Twelve, Anacortes, Wash. retired, 

Resignation Mach, (T) Milton F. Flewell.': 
ing, Burrows, Boston, Mass, accepted, ef- 
fective Apr. ‘30, 1930, t . 

Bosn, (L) Lewis Smith detached .as Of. 
ficer inCharge, Ocean City Statiom and as-’” 
signed as Officer in Charge, Pecks Beach 
Station, both stations in the Fifth Districts: 

Bosn,' (T)_ Oliver Rable detached 
Nemaha, Section Base Four, New London, 
Conn, and assigned Section Base Two, 
Stapleton, 8. ¥., N. Y, 

Bosn, (T) Bernhard A. Meluh detached ' 
Section Base’ Nime, Cape May, N. J., and as. 
signed Section . Base two, tapleton, 8, 1)" 
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~ Commissions , 


Public Health 
Tax Exemption Claim |Comperesation GivenMemeber of Firm _ Rising Prevalence 


Veterans’ Hospitals Asked 
Of General Insurance 


Engagedas are Employ e When Injured| For Smallpox and . For Miagenet Seana 
Agent Is Sustained 
Board of Appeals Holds Or-| 


The House Committee on World War 

Veterans was urged Apr. 11 to include 
in its omnibus hospital bill provisions 

ganization of Territory 

And Supervising Agents 

Is ‘Personal Service’ 


Cee 
INDEX 


467) 
Workmen’s Compensation 


ot , 3 ea 
ae 


‘Hearing Set on Veterans} 
| Hospital in New York Sts 
The Federal Board of Has talizati 


will hold an open hearing for the p 0 
of selecting a site for the erection © 


Insurance Losses 
Decline im Florida veterans’ hospital for western New Yo 
|at the Veterans’ Bureau in Washingto 


" . | Apr. 12; it was stated orally at the offices 
State Insurance Department | ¢;" the Dircetor of the Bureau, Apr. 


: .| Special stress is being placed on. the fact 
Reports 56 Per Cent De- Special s hospital is for only the western 


ine i .| part of the State, the districts being from 
said that the Nevada veterans now_have cline in Amount of Pay 127 to is lactuaive, aa "’ not for the 


to go to California, Colorado or Idaho| ments Made During Year astern section which is now being served” 

eee, (R . ax res | by other hospitals, it was said. 

‘ resentative Is ep.), oO an- State of Florida: The hospital to be erected will contain ~ 

= Sits, Mogurged the « rams sop: a ; - Tallahassee, Apr. 11. | 400 beds and will be erected at an ‘a 

tte Christian Church Hos ital n Kan.|_ Although net premiums of fire and|Proximate cost of $1,700,000, it was ex- (as 
me Oty fet use on & pauivane’ hoapital, | Marine insurance companies from Florida plained, and will be used mostly fora 

He said it would cost $400,000 and. that | business decreased 3 per cent in 1929 as /Neuro-psychiatric cases, though some Bena 
© ++ Would Cos eee compared with 1928, net losses were|eral cases are expected. The hearing .7: 


it is in excellent condition. E, H. Dykes, * : : | sass : , 
manager of the hospital, also asked that|°© Per cent lower last year than the will be for the selection of a general, 


Fire and Marine 


Fact That Remuneration Was Not Included in Audit on 
Which Premium Was Based Does Not Prevent Relief 


State of Massachusetts: Boston. 


A stockholder and treasurer of a cor-|ceiving $30 a week.” She worked in the 
poration who was. regularly engaged in|office up to June, 1928., In the latter 
oy crating a hamd-concaying machine at|part of that month, on account of busi- 
@ specified weekkly wage at the time: she | ness comditions, she went to the “turning 
was injured in th > ‘operation of such ma-|toom” amd ran a “hand-eoncaving ma- 
chine but whose remuneration for the|chine’ uwmtil she was injured. She went 
performance of ssuch services was not in-|to work there after consulting with Mr. 
cluded in the audit made for the com-|Eliot. Sthe “took on the job she wanted” 
pttation of the premium was an em-|to and ‘“was on the pay roll.”» The re- 
ploye of the corporation at the time of|port of the accident gave her occupa- 
such injury, umder the Massachusetts|tion as “‘treasurer of the corporation,” 
workmen’s compensation act, according|but there was no other testimony ‘to 
to the decision of the Supreme Judicial|this effect. From this 2nd other-evi- 
dence the inference was v7arranted that 


Measles Is Shown 


for facilities in Neyada and Missouri. 

A 150-bed hospital in Nevada to’ cos 
$500,000 was asked for the veterans of 
that State by Representative Aren 
(Rep.), of Simpson, Nev., and Senator 
Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada. 


Weekly Report on Commu- 
nicable Diseases Records 
Decline in Diphtheria and 
Scarlet Fever 


A general agent. of a life insurance 
company, whose contract allows him all 
comamissions on policies written in his 
territory, but requires him to organize 
the territory, employ, train and super- 
vise subagents and pay them commis- 
sions, is entitled to claim $20,000 as 


Mé@asles and smallpox were the only 
two cammunicable diseases which showed 
an inerease throughout the country last 
week over the same ‘period the year be- 
fore, according to the weekly bulletin of 
the United States Public Health Service, 
issued Apr. 11,. No deaths from small- 
pox occurred in the ities reporting. 


y 


earned net income for personal services 
actwally réndered in computing annual 
Federal income tax for each taxable 
year in which his net comnissions are 
in excess of that amount, the Board of 
Tax Appeals held Apr. 8 ina case en- 


titled Fred C. Sanborn v. Commissioner 
Whether or mot 
$20,000 could be claimed as earned net 


of. Internal Revenue. 


income made an appreciable differemce 


in the amount of tax payable, the Board 


explained. ' 
The opinion shows that the petitioner. 


Court of Massachusetts, 

The compensation act defines an “em 
ploye” as a “person in the service 0 
another under any contract of hire, ex 
pressed or jmplied, oral or written.” I 
appears from the opinion that the stock 


holder and officer wads working. im the of- 


fice at the time the policy was taken out 


that she subseQ@wently became an operator 


of the machine and was injured while so 
employed at the time of the accident, 
that she was listed on the pay roll as a 
“workman” receiving $30 per week; that 
her remuneration as machine operator 


_|the claimaant, when injured, was running 
f the machine as an “employe” of the cor- 

poratiom, and that her weekly wage was 
t paid to her as such “employe” and not as 

a stockholder or officer. The evidence 
does not show special circumstances 
: which . p2xreclude a finding that. she was 
|gn “employe.” This is true even if the 
tatememt in the report of the accident 


that she was treasurer of the corpora- 
tion is gw@ecepted as correct. 
v. Dewey Fuel.Co., supra. Hubbs v, Ad- 


Shee Dewey 


dison Electric Light & Power Co., supra. 


The bulletin follows in full text: 

The 98 cities reporting cases used in 
the table are situated in all parts of the 
country and have an estimated aggregate 
population of more than 32,165,000. The 
estimated population of the 91 cities re- 
porting deaths is more than 30,570,000. 
Weeks ended Mar. 22, 1930, and Mar. 23, 
1929: ”" 

Cases reported 
Diphtheria: 

46 States* 

98 cities 
Measles: 

END. “voi ssn hpre owe ve é 


1930 §=1929 
1,494 
819 


14,751 13,154 


the hospital be taken over by the Gov- 
ernment for use as a veterans’ hospital. 

Purchase of a site and the construc- 
tion of @ veterans’ hospital, where the 
present Jefferson Barracks in Missouri 
now stands was asked by Representative 
Cochran (Deri.), of St. Louis, Mo., who 
asked the appropriation of $1,500,000 
for the purpose. 


! 


Eleven States Now Provide 
Pension for Aged Persons 


preceding year, actording to a prelimi- 


ance business transacted the State 


in 
sistant State 
The statigtics are subject to minor re- 


State insurance department is published, 
Mr. Roberts stated. ._ 

Net premiums during 1929 were $14,- | 
695,185, as compared with $15,176,873 | 
for 1928, Mr. Roberts disclosed. Their} 
net losses decreased from $13,470,684 in| 
1928 to $5,860,393 last year. 


just made public by A. H. Roberts, as-|@f the country now s 
insurance commissioner. |tegional office of the Veterans’ Bureau, 


site, after which a specific site will. be 


nary statement of the results of insur- | Selected, it was said. 


The hospital is mainly for that sectiol 


ved by the Buffalo 


it was pointed out, and will not be for 


visions before the final report of the |gistricts 1 through 26 in the State. 


‘European Trading ue 


Helps Wheat Prices; 


aT 
% , 


J tag 


Net premiums of life insurance com-|appears to have stimulated European, 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


caer 


Salary Not in Audit on 
Whicke Premium Was Based 


The finding that the claimant “was 
expressly included within the térms of 
the policy of insurance” was justified. 
The policy near period from May 
28, 1928, to May, 28,1929. It. provided 
that it should apply to “injuries * * * 
sustained by the president, any vice 


was not includeei-tr the audit upon which 
the premium was computed, and that at 
tho time of the compensation hearing 
no audit for ame adjustment of the pre-| 
mium has beers made. The insurer ap- 
pealed from at award of compensation, 
contending that she was not an employe. 

The supteme judicial court affirmed 
the decree holdimg that the claimant was 
an employe umder the compensation act 


98 cities .........".. 
Meningococcus meningitis: 

M6 Beaten 25.000. 0.5. 323 

98 cities 149 
Poliomyelitis: 

: States 2 
Searlet fever: 
46 States 
98 cities 
Smallpox: 

46 States 
98 cities 


4,893 panies decreased from $25,314,692 in| buying interest somewhat. Reports from 
1928 to $24,457,575 in 1929, while net | Lancashire indicate some additional spin- 
losses increased from $7,571,308  to|ner demand, together with some improved 
$8,330,937. inquiry for finished goods from eastern” 
The business of miscellaneous com-| markets. The Indian - market; however, ; 
panies also diminished as indicated by a|is still disturbed, owing to the pending” 
reduction in net premiums from $5,700,- | tariff on cotton goods. Protests agains Rs 
778 in 1928 to $5,371,601 last year and|the proposed rates have been lodged by* 
net losses of this group increased from| both Lancashire and Japan, and efforts 
$4,089,880 to $4,389,671. . have been made to show that Britis 


was the general agemt of a life insuramce 
company in Boston, Mass., no other per- 

32 in the Boston office, except himself, 

aving a contract with the company to 
write insurance in that territory, Under 
an arrangement with his subagentg the 
petitioner paid them the first year’s 
commissions on imsurdnce written by 
them and two-thirds of the renewal com- 
missions for a period of nine years, if 


4,599 [Continued from Page 1.) 4 


| welfare districts of counties are required 
to furnish financial relief to those eli- 

ible in their territory, the amount being 
eft to the judgn ent of the public wel- 
fare official With due regard to the con- 
ditions existing in each case. Cities may 
elect to furnish relief to eligible per- 
sons residing in their limits. 





5,685 
2,095 


1,127 


they remained.in his service that long. 
Petitioner Bore Expenses 


About 98 or 99 per cent of the ex- 


pemses charged agaimst the petitioner’s 
comamissions were paid to his. subagents 
as their commissions, it , 
In addition, the petitioner paid his own 


i pointed out. 


/, eX penses and the expenses of subagents 


when tley were sent by him on business 
for the company, but when they went 
of their own volition in their own cars, 
the subagents bore their own expenses. 
Expenses incident to closing out insur- 
ance in 
borne by the petitioner. 


of death of the insured were 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


at the time of the injury. 


ALBERTA TH. Emery’s CASE. 
Massachusetts ®Supreme Judicial Court. 
M. A. Crecc & H. A. Crecc, submitted 

brief for the _insurer; G. MK ARELITZ, 

for claimant. 

Opinion of the Court 
Mar. 26, 1980 

Fir), J—Im_ this proceeding under 
the workmen’s compensation act, G. L, 
chapter 152, a decree was entered in the 
superior court ordering the payment of 
compensation for partial incapacity for 
work to the claimant, Alberta EXmery, as 
an employe of the National Wood Heel 


presidemt, secretary or treasurer of this 
employer, if a corporation,’” %md that the 
“premitam is based upon the entire re- 
muneration earned * * * by all em- 


* *: excepting, 
gemuneration of the president, any vice 
presidemt, secretary or treasurer of this 
employer, if a corporation, but including 
the rerrxuneration of any ome or more of 
|such designated officers who are actually 
|performaing such duties as are ordinarily 
undertaken by a superintencent, foreman 
or workman.” 

When, the policy was issued the pre- 
mium was estimated, but it contained a 
provisiom for adjustment of premium at 
the end of the period on the basis of re- 


- however, the 


66 


199 
42 


Typhoid fever: 


Deaths reported 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
Ol eities ......:...°% 


. 1,063 \ 1,129 


Pedestrians Lead in Deaths 
From Paris Auto Accidents 





Fatal automobile: accidents in the 
metropolitan district of Paris during 
1929 numbered 639, according to reports 
in e French press transmitted to the 
Department of Commerce by H. C. 


The State is required to reimburse the 
publie welfare districts and cities to the 
extent of one-half of the amount ex- 
pended for old age relief and one-half 
of the administration expenses incurred. 

| Awards by public welfare officials are 
subject td review by the State, either on 
| its own initiative or at the request of 
the applicant, the decision of the State 
department to be binding on the county 
or city involved. 


Mandatory Upon Counties 
The eligibility requirements of the 
New York law are similar to those of 
the other States having this type of leg- 
islation. The typical law provides, that 
the applicant must be either 65 or 70 


The @xperience of other classes was as 
follows: 

Fraternal Benefit—Net premiums, | 
1928, $1,088,525; 1929, $1,127,220; net 
losses. 1928, $691.965; 1929, $692,829. 

Reciprocals.—Net premiums, 1928, | 
$484,894; 1929, $498.899; net losses, 1928, | 
$230,276; 1929, $422,367. | 

Sick and Funeral Benefit.—Net pre- 
miums, 1928, $811,420; 1929, $797,977; 
net losses, 1928, $323,463; 1929, $294,075. 

The total results in all classes show a 
falling off in net premiums from $48,- 
577,182 in 1928 to $46.948,477 in 1929, 
with a decrease inmet losses from $26,- 
377,576 for 1928 to $19,990,272 last year. | 


ay 


goods in India compete with only part o 


| the domestic Indian output. Fundamen= 


tally, however, little or no progress hai’** 


| been made in reviving the British textile 


industry, which now stands first in thé ~ 
matter of unemployed workers.” 

Although the Continental Europear® 
cotton textile situation has been -uncer= 
tain and unsatisfactory the last two 


| months, the Bureau observes that “theres +. 
are moderate stogks of raw cotton and*7-% 
light to moderate fstocks of goods in disai si) | 


tributors’ hands, ‘and that. credit condi=™ 
tions have improved and there are 

pects *of a better turn in general basis 

ness later in the year. The situation in’ 

the French cotton trade already has resi; 





muneration actually earned by employes. 
No estimate of remuneration. for the 
treasurer aS “workman? was included 
in the policy as issued, ahd, according to 
the claimant’s testimony, remuneration 
or hex was excluded from -the audit of 
May, 2928, upon which the estimated 
premiuzm was based. It did not follow, 
however, from the exclusion of remu- 
neratiom: for her from ti.is audit and 
from the estimate that if she later per- 
formed the duties of a “‘*workman” her 
wages therefor were to be excluded from 
the remmuneration actually earned, upon 
the basis of which the premium was to 
be adjusted at the end of the period 
covered by the policy. ~~ 

According to the evidence her wages 
as a ““workman” were included in the 
corporation pay roll. At the time of the 
hearing no audit for the purpose_of ad- 
justine the premium had been made, but 
it could have been found that, according: 
to the terms of the policw in such an 
adjustment her wage$ should be included 
in the remuneration actually earned, and 
that she was covered by the policy. In 
this respect the case differs from Cash 
man’s ase, supra. 

Decree affirmed, 


Schuette, assistant automotive trade 
commissioner to Europe. Of this num- | 
ber, 828 persons were killed or died from 
injuries in the City of Paris, and 311 lost 
their lives in the suburbs of the French | 
capital. 

Of the total number’ of victims, 67 per 
cent “were pedestrians, 15 per cent 
cyclists, and 18 per eent occupants, of the 

|motor vehicles figuring in the accidents. 
| Official investigations established the fact 
that two-thirds of the pedestrians killed | 
in accidents met their. death through their | 
own carelessness. Forty-eight per cent | 
of the‘accidents were due to the fault of 
drivers, 46 per cent ‘due to the fault of 
the victims themselves, while the re- 
sponsibility in the other 6 per cent could 
not be determined. ~ ; 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Missouri Upholds — 


( Compensation Award 


*. 3 ae ‘ | sponded to. the stimulus vf rising raw 
tribute to the counties in bearing the materials prices.” 


expense of the pension system. In Cali- S402 hes ‘ r Jaa 
fornia an appropgiation is authorized not | ne SCT NG, ERRENED) hoe. pelea ee 
to exceed $180 per year for each ey |rope, Denmark and Netherlands is re--a" 
receiving a pensioi from a county. Wis- | ported, but “hog prices, except in Getnue™ 
consin bears one-third of the expense of | many and Italy, are still generally above 
the plan, subject to a maximum of $200,- | those of last year. It is expected: thatya 
000 per year. ae | the upward movement in hog production: 
Like New York, California, Utah and/ under way on the Continent will not -he, 
Wyoming make adoption of the pension | much reflected in marketings until later ~ 


system mandatory upon the counties of |in the year. Germany is still importing. 
the State. or 


In all others the plan is op- | more pork and lard than a year ago.” 

tional with the counties, each county hav-| Prices for American 2pples at recenitom 
ing the ptivilege of deciding whether or| British auction are reported to “come 
not it wishes to assyme the obligation. | pare favorably with those of last year.” 


determined: a deficiency in the ti- 
tiomer’s income tax for 1925 and 1926 be-! 
cause he took the maximum deduction 
of $20,000 allowed by the revenue act of 
1926 for earned net income, the opinion 
states. The Commissioner disallow 
swch deduction and allowed oly 20 per 
cemt of the net commissions for each 
year as earned income, which produced 
the deficiencies asserted. ; 
The question arose under section B59 
(ay (1) of the revenue. act of 1926 which 
provides: 
> “Earned Income” Eplained 
“‘The term ‘earmed~ income’ means 
wages, salaries, professional fees, and 
other amounts réceived.as compensation 
for personal services actually rendered, 
* ©. 4) In the case of a taxpayer en- 
gaged ina trade or business in which 
both personal services and.capital are 
material income-producing factors, a rea- 
sonable allowance as ‘compensation for 
@time personal services actually rendered 
y the taxpayer, not in excess of 20 per 
centum of his share of the net profits 
of. such trade or business, shall be con- 
sidered as earned income.” 

The contention of the petitioner was 
that he had ho income-producing capital 
invested in his insurance agency and his 
commissions were all received “as com- 
pensation for personal services actually 
rendered,” thus entitling him to have as 
much as $20,000 of his net commissions 
considered and treated as “earned met 
imecome” in each of the twp years, the 
opinion states. 


Company, a corporation, and the insurer 
appegled. 

The insurer states that the “only issue 
in this case is’ whether the said Alberta 
Emery may be found to be am employe 
under tht workmen’s compensation act 
when at the time of the injury she, as a 
stockholder aned, treasurer of the corpora- 
tion, was engaged in the manual and 
mechanical operation of a machime/owned 
by the corporation, and whem at said 
time the remumeration received by the 
said Alberta EXmery was not imecluded in 
the audit upom which the premium was 
computed.” 


Injured Party Found 
To Bean E7anploye |: » 


The findings of the reviewing board 
upon this issue were as follows: “‘ Alberta 
Emery was axe employe of. the eorpora- 
tion * * *, of which she was a stock- 
holder; * * * sthe was expressly included 
within the terzms of the policy of insur- 
ance *'* *; * * * toward jhe latter part 
of June, 1928, she took upon herself the 
duties of a ‘workman’ within the mean- 
ing of paragraph A of the policy of in- 
surance, working in the ‘turning room’ 
an a hand-comeaving machine until Sept. 
19, 1929: (duriztg which time she was car- 
ried on the books of the corporatiop as 
a ‘workman’ at a weekly wage of $30), 
when the knife connected with the ma- 
chine took off the. end of her left middle 
finger * * *; * * * this injury arose out 
of and in the course of her employment; 
***” Phe reviewing bard made no 


years of age, must be a citizen of the 
United States and resident of the State 
for a prescribed period of time, usually 
15 «years. = 

Each of the 10 States, other than 
New York, places a limit upon the 
amount of pension that may be paid. In 
California, Colorado, Maryland, Nevada 
and Wisconsin the maximum is $1 per 
day; in Kentucky the maximum payment 
is $250 annually; in Montana and Utah, 
$300 annually, and in Minnesota, Wyo- 
ming, $360 annually. - 

Besides New York, California and Wis- 
consin are the only two States which con- 








Benefits -Allowed Dependents 
Of Man Killed at Crossing 


State of Missouri: 

Jefferson City, Apr. 11. 
The Missouri Supreme Court, division 
No. 2, Apr. 7, affirtned the holding of 
the State workmen’s compensation com- 
mission awarding compensation of $9,486 
to the dependents of George A. Wahlig, 
who was killed while in the employ of 


Comamission Expense 
Of Insurance Debated 


Representatives of Companies 
‘Will Be Given Hearing 





The respondent argued that the com- 


missions were not “‘for personal services 
rendered” b 
large part the return from the personal 
services actually rendered by numerous 
subagents, and tha 
ployed in the business of the petitioner 
and was.2 material 
factor therein. 


him = alone, but were in 


capital was em- 


income-producing 


Personal Service Upheld 
The Board.of Tax Appeals held, how- 
ver, that the comamissions received by 
e petitioner, in addition to those re- 


ceived for business “he wrote personally, 
came ‘fromthe company under his: con- 
tract with it by reason of his personal 
services in employing subagents, 
structing them, supervising their work, 
assisting them in securing and retaiming 
imsurance, etc. " 


in- 


“What he received,” states the opin- 
ion, “whether much or little, depended 


upon his personal ability, skill, saecess 
and services in orgagizing his territory, 
securing capable amd efficient subagents, 
all of which reqtired his active and. con- 
stant personal service and attention. 
was, as he testified; for that and nothing 
else that his commigsions were paid.”” 


War Veterans Urged ~ 


It 


To Obtain Insurance 


Government Policy Discussed 
By F. Trubee Davison 


World war veterans eligible for Gov- 


. ©€rnment insurance were urged to take 


and affiliated statio 

Bvoadeasting System, in a series of ~pro- 

grams arranged by the American Legion 

to acquaint 

benefits of Government, policies. Am au- 

thorized summary of the address foliows 
- 


advantage of the Governments offer by 
EF. Trubee Davison,. Assistant Secretaby 
of _ War, in an address Apr. 11, \ 


Mr. Davison’ spoke through WMAL 
of the Columabia 


forme: service men with the 


inm_ full text: ' 
The Government is offering insurance 


to World War veterans as the recognition 


of an obligation. A Government imsur- 
anc cy has all~the elements of de- 
sirability possessed by a Liberty Bond 


»or any other direct ‘obligation of the 


United States Government. Behind 
is the Treasuty of the United States. 
uring. the rld War there were 
ealled to the colors nearly 5000000 men 
and women, The Government recognized 
the fact that those persons enterine the 
meettay ont nares service of the Nation 
would be obliged ‘to sacrifice their rights 
protection afforded by commercial life 
surance companies ; therefore, insuzrance 

J maximum amount of $10,000 was 
vided at rates within the ppwer of 


it 


“ 


finding as to the claimant being the 
treasurer of the corporation. 


If these fimdings were warranted by 
the evidence the decree entered thereon 
was proper. No one of them incon- 
sistent with tlhe finding that.the claim- 
ant “wasan exnploye of the corporation.” 
According to the statutory defimition, the 
word “employe” includes “every. person 
in the service of another under any con- 
tvact of hire, express or implied, oral or 
written,” with exceptins not material 
here. G. L., chapter 152, section 1 (4). 
Holding stock or office in a Corporation 
is not Necessaxrily inconsistent with be- 
ing an “employe” thereof. Dewey v. 
Dewey Fuel Co., 210 Mich.3870; Skouitchi 
v. Chic Cloak Suit Co, 230 Ni. Y. 296. 
Hubbs v. Addison Electric Light & Power 
Co., 230 N. Y. 303; Cf. Kolpien w. O’Don- 
ell Lumber Co., 230N, Y. 301. In the 
absence of special circumstances a stock- 
holder or officer of a corporation in its 
service is “‘im the segvice Of another” 
within the meaning of the statute, since 
the corporation is a legal.entity distinct 
from any of its stockholders or officers. 
McAlevy v. Luitch, 2384 Mass. 440,. 441; 
Star Brewing Co. v. Flynn, 237 Mass. 
213, 217. There is nothing contrary to 
this principle in Cashman’s Case, 230 
Mass, 600. See, however, as to a part- 
nership, Ellis v. Joseph Ellis & Co. 
[1905],1 K. B. 324, 328, 330. 


Wage Not Received as 
Stockholder or Treasurer 


The finding that the claimant “took 
upon herself the duties of a ‘workman,’” 
read in connection with the finding that 
“she was carried on the books of the cor- 
poration as a ‘workman,” is mot incon- 
sistent with the existence of a “‘contract 
of hire.” The finding that “she wag ex- 
pressly inchaded within the terms of the 
policy of insurance” distinguishes the case 

m Cashman’s Case, supra, which was 
ecided in favor of the insurer on the 
ground that the claimant there was ex- 
chided from the policy because his re- 
muneration was not considered in de- 
termining the premium to be. paid. 

The evidemece warranted the findings 
of the reviewing board. The claimant 
testified, in~ ssubstance, as follows: . At 
the time of the accident she owned 174 
shares in the corporation, hea husband 
2 shares, amd a Mr. Eliot 74 shares. 
Her husband did not work for the cor- 

ration. |} She “was employed by the 

ational Wood Heel Company and at 
the time of her injury * * ™- was re- 


all to pay, with both death and 
manent total disability provisions, 

Forty billion dollars worth of insur- 
ance was applied for. Think of it! 
Since the azxmistice the need for this 
protection im the minds of owr. veteran 
group was quickly dissipated. Thousands 
of policies lapsed and today  approxi- 
matély 650,000> policies are im effect to 
a value exceeding §3,006,000,000, , 

ae , 


State of Illinois: 
Chicago, Apr 11. 


Following a meeting of the committee 
on commmiission costs of the national con- 
ventiom of insurance commissioners held 
in Chicago Apr, 9, J. J. Magrath, secre- 
announced that hearings will be 
held by the committee on the subject of 
acquisition costs in conjunction with the 
meetirage of the executive committee of 
the comvention to be held June 11-13, Op- 
portumity will be given to casualty and 
companies, fire companies and 
agents and brokers to be heard. 
Magrath’s statement follows in 


pers 


The special committee of the national 
convermtion of insurance commissionérs 
appoimted to investigate the acquisition 
costs of insurance met im Chicago Apr. 
9, Careful consideration was given to 
the data submitted by companies and 
others throughout the country. A gen- 
eral discussion was then had on the 
proposition of keeping acquisition costs 
withim reasonable bounds. 

Realizing the interest of the public jn 
the matter of reasonable insurance rates 
and the vital effect on these rates of 
commissions paid to producers, the com- 
nittee resolved to hold hearings on the 
subject during the June session of the 
executive committee. June 11 will be 
devoted to casualty and surety com- 
panies, June 12 to fire companies. and 
June 13 to agents and brokers. 


Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 


State of New Jersey 
“4 (Change in Status) 

S. J. R. 3. To create a commission to 
study municipal, county aid State pensions 
and public agencies for relief of depend- 
j eney. Passed by house and sent to gov- 
ernor. 

State of New York 
(Change in Status) 

S. 1213. (Pr, No. 2402.) (To amend sec- 
tion 55, insurance law, by increasing the 
amoumt of insurance which may be pur- 
chased without consent of the insured for 
youngwer ages. Passed by senate. 

A. 1709. To amend subdivision 2, section 
142, imsurance law, by em poweringsinsur- 
ance superintendent to examine agents ap- 
plying for certificates of authority to de- 
termime trustworthiness amd competency of 
applieant, and relative to fees therefor, and 
appropriating $10,000 for expenses of de- 
partrment imposed by act. Passed by house. 
“A, 1818. To amend seetion 101-a, insur- 
ance law, by permitting group fife insur- 
ance covering prison guards and employes 
of correctional institutions, Passed by sen- 
| ate amd sent to governor, 

State of Rhode Island 
(Changes in Status) 

_H. 898. To incorporate the. Roger Wil- 
liams Casualty and Surety Co, Signed by 
governor) 





the Krenning-Schlapp Grocery Co., of 
St. Louis, as a result of a grade-crossing 
accident. 

The commission awarded payments of 
$31.62 a week for 300 weeks to the depend- 
ents, which was affirmed by the St.-Louis 
Circuit Court. The employer and the in- 
surance carrier, the Metropolitan Cas- 
ualty Co., appealed, contending that the 
State compensation law provides for 
maximup death benefits of two-thirds 
the average weekly wage, not to exceed 
$20 a week maximum, multiplied by 300. 

in the opinion by Commissioner Berry- 
man Henwood it was held that the de- 
ceased was within the compensation act; 
being engaged as a salesman in his ¢m- 
ployer’s business at the time of the acci- 
dent and that the method used by the 
commission in determining the amount 
of the award should be_affirmed as there 
is nothing in the law limiting death 
benefits to $6,000. 

Evidence in the case showed that the 
deceased during the year prior to his 
death averaged $47.43 weekly wages, 
two-thirds of which would be $31.62. 
This figure, multiplied by 300, equals 
$9,486, the amount ofsthe award. , 


Alleged Publicity Seeking 
Pardon Held to Be Mailable 


[Continued from Page 7.} 


act were intended to cover defamatory 
words written about a State. 

The words “scurrilous” and “calculated 
* * * to reflect injuriously upon the 
character or conduct of another” add lit- 
tle to the terms “libelous” and “defama- 
tory” and, like “libelous” and “de- 
famatory” afford no justification for de- 
partmental action unless they are related 
to some identifiable person. The nat- 
ural meaning of the, text, as well as the 
rule of ejusdem generis, would seem to 
limit their application to identifiable 

rsons, But, in amy event, it can not 

e supposed that a State is referred to 
by such a clause as “calculated * * * to 
refiect injuriously upon the character 
or conduct of another.” The word 
“another” must relate to some person 
‘amd the use of that word in the general 
and sweeping clause of section 212 
makes it plain that defamation of a 
State is not one of the things covered by 
the statute. Such words as “character” 
and “conduct” do not describe attributes 
of political divisions: 

_ Something may be said against allow- 
ing propaganda to be placed on enve- 
lopes for transmission through the mails, 
but we see nothing to prevent doing this 
except as to matter covered by section 
212 of the United States Criminal Code. 
The envelopes in question do not seem to 
come within the prohibitions of that 
section. 

The decree dismissing the bill of eom- 
plaint and the order denying the motion 
for a preliminary injunction are reversed 
and~ an injunction. pendénte lite is 
granted, 


Modern 

Facilities . 
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Expert 
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Books © . 
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e¢> mining operations have as yet been com- 
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** 020 tons of iron ore for the considera- 
- 2 tion of $3,446,880, it was explained. 


. Purchase Iron Ore; Leases 


Minnesota 
b “The Great Northern Railway applied 
*'to the Interstate Commerce Commission 





"on Apr. 11 for authority to assume ob- 


ligation and liability as guarantor of 
$3,446,880 of noninterest-bearing promis- 
* sory notes of the Cottonwood Coal Com- 
pany, by the endorsement of each of such 
* notes of its guaranty of the due and 
“punctual date thereof. | 

The notes are t6 be used by the Cotton- 
wood Coal Company in payment of Fhe 
purchase price of iron ore. 


Rights Are Cited 


The coal company, a Minnesota ¢er- 
poration with an authorized capital stock 
of $1,000,000, all of which is issued a 
* outstanding and owned by the Grea 


'. “**Northern, is authorized, among other 
» -4 things, to acquire, hold and dispose of 
a ‘fron and other minerals and ores of every 


-** any interest therein, leases, licenses and 


~ 


kind, iron and other mineral lands, or 


‘contracts relating to iron and other 


~\- minerals. 


an 


“In the course of its business,” said the 


“ap lication, “the coal company has ac- 


q rights under various leases from 
others to explore for, mine, take out and 
Temove merchantable iron ore in or under 


' certain lands known as the ‘Embarrass 
As. Lake Properties,’ located in St. Louis 
* County, Minn. 


ase 


Said leases require the 
. Coa] Company to pay various amounts 
per ton for ore removed with certain min- 


.-> imum annual payments. 


“No ore has as yet been removed under 
«said leases. but the minimum payments 
made by the coal cqgmpany and other 


~- expenses of acquiring and holding such 


rights and other interests in the lands 
. involved incidental to such rights, now 

aggregate, with simple interest at the 

Tr annum, $3,634,- | 

789.52, as of Jan. 3h. 1930, although no 
menced.” 

The coal company has negotiated with 
C. M. Hill Lumber Company of Saginaw, 
Mich., owner of an undivided three- 
: fourths of the minerals in the Embarrass 





‘Lake Properties, and with the Adams 


..Corporation of Chicago, owner of the re- 


; »-mainder, for an extension of the lease or | 


for the outright purchase of the ore, in| 


“order that it might protect its present} 


investment in the property. 
Both the railroad and the coal com-| 


- pany are satisfied that the property con- | 
.” tains at least 15,000,020 tons of iron ore. | 


The most advantageous proposition | 
he coal company has been able to 


secure is the purchase by it of 15,000,- 





Senator Walsh Denies | 
Power Connections 





Replies to Changes Made About 
Stand on Flathead Site 





Replying to a statement by Benjamin 
C. Marsh, secretary of the people’s lobby, 
Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, de- 
clared in the Senate Apr. 11 that, in his | 
stand regarding the Flathead power site | 
in Montana, he was not representing the | 
Montana Power Company ay the Ana- 
conda Copper Company. 

Mr. Marsh in a statement issued Apr. | 
10 said that Senator Walsh “by threaten- 
ing to oppose a Senate resolution Mr. 
Marsh sought to have introduced ex- | 
pressing the opposition of the Senate to} 
granting any permit or license to de- 
velop the Flathead ‘power sites until the | 
facts about the Power Commission had 
been brought out by the Senate Commit- | 
tee on Interstate Commerce, had acted 


as a lobbyist for the Montana Power | of 


Company would have acted.” 

Commenting on the satement, Senator | 
Walsh said: “Tha’ it is a contempt of 
the Senate I entertain no doubt. How- 
ever, I have no disposition to treat it as 
such. I am sure the declaration on his 
part was the evolution of a moment and 
was done without reflection.” 

Pointing out that Mr. Marsh took the | 
position that the Senators from Montana | 
took their stand because of “some domi- | 
nant position of the Montana Power Com- | 
pany and the Anaconda Copper Co..” Sen- | 
ator Walsh said that “ it is well known 





that neither Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of | 
Montana, nor I would have been here had|| 
the Montana Power Company or Ana-| 
conda Copper Company had its way.” 






' 







Calendars of the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


Apr. 14. No. 8279. Rothschild v. United | 
States; fabrie gloves (motion to dismiss). 
No, 3256. United States v. Monroe; em- 
broidered cotton gloves. | 





No. 3273. “United States v. Int. Fwd. Co.; | 
cellulose wadding. | 
No. 3274. Traver v. United States; 'cellu- 
lose wadding. | 


No. 3271.. United States v. Barnard; pla- | 
teaux, hats, straw. | 
No. 3309. United States v. Rogers; naph- 
thalene balls (reapp.). (Submit.) | 

Apr. 15. No. 3267. Mayers v. Bendler; | 
nassak diamond. | 

No, 3282. United States v. Cottman; phos- | 
phate rock (reapp.). (L. R. Mason, amicus | 
euriae.) | 

ew. 3306. United States v. Hamburgers; | 
hats, trimmed (submit), | 

Apr. 16. No. 3315. Cresca v. United 
States; stuffed olives in oil. 

No, 3286. United States v. Caesar; alen- 
eeu laces, 

Wo, 3178. United States v. 
asroon blocks (reapp.). 

No, 3322. No. American v. United States; 
goishi made of stone (stipulation). 


Horganite; 


Apr. 17. No. 3301. United States v. 
Milifelder; toys, ukuleles. 
No, 3293. United States v. Zuckerman; 


shoe ornaments. 

No, 3284. United 
bronze powder, brocades, 

No, 8296. United States v. Int. Fwd. Co.; | 
soap, ditto cleaning paste. 

Apr. 18. No. 3206. Ziff v. United States; 
-femission add). duty (motion to dismiss). 
No, 3289. Jett v. United States; chemical 
machines—textile. 

No. 8237. MeLaughlin v. United States; 
med pictures on glass. (Rehearing.) 
No. 5281. Goessling v. United States; 
gloves. 

United States vy. Gibbs; 
haircloth, cringline cloth. 

3507. . Coty vy. United States; me 
k cases. 


States v. Massce; 


wool 





tal’ 
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| successful 30 years ago. 
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Benefits to” American ‘farmers from 
operation of Muscle ‘in fertilizer 
d by Dr. Henry 
Bureau of Che 
other witnesses re 
Agricul- 
on Mil- 


istry and Soils, and: 
resenting® the 
ture before the House. 

itary Affairs Apr. 21. aR, 

The session was the last ge#fral hear- 
ing on Muscle legislation the 
Committee was to hold prioz 
to its report to the) House.’ 

The opinion that the Muscle Shoals 
development should be disposed of under 
the most favorable terms possible, on 
the same basis that a business firm would 
liquidate its assets, was expressed by 
Dr. F. G. Cottrell, in charge of the fertii- 
izer and fixed nitrogen investigations of 
the Bureau. 


In answering questions of a member 


As Fertilizer 
Agriculture Chemists Testify at Last Gen- 








| said, today the United States has eight 


i. ’ 
x es 









eye Sg vo 


a 





eral, Session of House Committee. 


Ss, Satta te oa a 
; . 
Seothitebe. Fr rn 


Dr..P. E, Howatd, chemical engi 
th the tes izer Sochnole = a 
greau istry, an testifi 

that. plant No. 2 at Musétle Shoals +has 
dropped to a very low place in tho fer- 
tilizer set-up of the country. Although 
10 yegrs ago no ao nitrogen fixation 
plant wes to be found in the country, he 


neer 


plants producing nitrogenous fertilizer 
cheaply by an excellent process. 

The 1 r cent of the fertilizer of the 
country”that- Muscle Shoals is now. ca- 
pable of producing, Dr. Howard said, 
would ‘become proportionally lower in 
the future, with increased fProduction 
elsewhere. 


Dr. Howard testified he would not con- 


of the Committee, Dr, Cottrell said that| sider the cynamic process obsolete, 


lease of the development to a private 
enterprise, with a limit of 8 per cent on 
returns from the sale of fertilizer, might 
be useful as a check on-.other production. 

Because of the rapid development of 
nitrogen production for use in fertilizer, 
Muscle Shoals is not such an important 
source of commercial fertilizer as it was 
a few years ago, Dr. Knight testified. * 


Consumption of Nitrogen 
Fertilizer Increases - 


Dr. Knight presented statistics tend- 
ing to show that the percentage of ferti- 
lizer possible of p at Muscle 
Shoals is becoming less .in comparison 


with the production of synthetic am-| To Farmer Foreseen 


monia, and that the consumption of 
nitrogen fertilizer in the united States 
has increased greatly in the period from 
1928 to 1930.- There: is, some question 
as to whether plant No. 2 could be oper- 
rated successfully, although it has been 
kept in good shape, according to Dr. 
Knight. 

The processes of fertilizer manufac- 


Minnesota to Defer 
Fight on Rail Merger 


Seven States to Request De- 
lay in Action on Northern 
Roads by I. C. C. 


State of Minnesota: 

St. Paul, Apr. 11. 
No immediate action in the courts will 
be taken by the State of Minnesota to 
prevent the mergcr of ‘the Great North- 
ern and Northern Pacific railroads, the 
attorney general, Henry N. Benson, 
stated orally Apre 10 ‘upon his return 

from Washington. 

There is no likelihood, 











Mr. Benson said, 


merger of the roads while the two reso- 
lutions against mergers are pending in 
Congress. Therefore, he said, there is 
no need to rush matters -here in the 
courts. 

While the matter is pending in Con- 
gress, Mr. Benson said, he andi his as- 
sistants will study the law and seek a 
means by which they can secure court 
action to halt the merger if Congress 
does not take such action. f 

While Minnesota succeeded in halting 
a proposed merger of the same two rail- 
roads some 30 years ago, Mr. Benson 
pointed out, the legal situation has very 
materially changed since then. At that’ 
time, he said, action was taken under 
the anti-trust act. 


Since then the transportation act of | 


1920 has been enacted, and in it Congress 
directs preparation of merger plans for 
railroad lines by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. This, Mr. Benson 
said, appears to.remove the ‘possibility 
taking action exactly similar to that 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
will be asked the ‘first of next week not 
to take action on the pending merger 
of the Great Northern and Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad companies until Congress 
has acted on the proposed legislation be- 


fore it which would suspend the right of | 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to | 


approve railroad mergers. 


This announcement was ‘made*by Rep- | 
resentative Knutson (Rep.), of St. Cloud. | 
|Minn., who said that a delegation had | 


been appointed from each of seven 
States to appear before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to make the re- 
The States represented are Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South ,Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. 

Mr. Knutson said that he understood 
that the Governor of Minnesota is en- 
rolling the assistance of 20 of the north- 


| western States to fight the proposéd | 


merger. 8 





Power Commission Plan 
Favored in Senate Report 





[Continued from Page 1.) 
evidence that a lack of harmony exists 
within the Commission and the work has 
suffered thereby. 

“It has become imperative that Con- 


gress act to appoint a full-time com-| 


mission which will have the opportunity 
and the authority to right the existing 
situation and to permit the carrying out 
of the water power act. 


to act. 
Permanent Staff Urged 


“Your Committee believes,” the report 
states, “and has recommended in this 
legislation that the Commission should 
be permitted to request the President to 
assign or detail engineers from the de- 
partments for positions'in the field serv- 


ice of the Power Commission or, in other | 


words, for work outside the District of 
Columbia. The Committee believes that 
a competent and full-time staff should 
be organized for the work. in Washing- 
ton and that this staff, when. organized, 
should be permanently in the control of 
the Federal Power Commission, 

“In this way, the Power Commission 
will have no difficulty with changing pér- 
sonnel in Washington which might re- 
sult under another plan and which might 
invite a faulty organization suffering 
from the same disabilities that now 
exast. 


} er | Once the full-| 
time commission is appointed, responsi- | 
bility can be placed upon its members | 
and there can be no reason for failure | 


and that it will continue to be used, 

although it has dropped behind the di- 

rect synthetic process, which has come 

into considerably increased production in 

— large plants as the one at Niagara 
alls, 


Dr. Howard.replied to Representative 
Hill (Dem.), of Alabama, that he saw 
no reason why a company owning 


| cyanatnic patents should not be allowed 


1 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
4 


_ hearing, it ‘was announced, because of a/| lies between Polo and Birmingham, Mo., 


|ent the Department did not wish to ex-|™aximum being 0:75 per cent in each 


} 


|that the Interstate Commerce Commis-| Committee would go into executive ses- 
sion will proceed any further with the) sion for the consideration of its report to! 


| 


| 











| by the majority Steering Committee. 


to lease the power at Muscle Shoals for 
production of nitrogen. He said that: it 
would be better to séll the plants and 
power outright. , 


Ultimate Disadvantage 


Wholesale prices of nitrogen, Dr. How- 
ard said. are now lower than ever be-| 
fore, although he testified he could not 
speak respecting prices of fertilizer t6 
farmers. 5 

Operation of Muscle Shoals would re- 
sult in temporarily cheaper fertilizer, 
and then in a long period of years it 
might work to the disadvantage of 
American farmers, Dr. Howard said. 
Subsidized, production at Muscle Shoals 
would result in disadvantages, Dr. How- 
ard explained, because factories already 
using nitrogen fixation processes are 
planning to expand, and other firms plan- 
ning to go into such production, might 
hesitate to carry Out their plans under 
such cireumstances. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
M: Hyde, could not be present at the 





cabinet meeting. Dr. A. F. Woods, di- | 
rector of scientific work of the Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture, stated that at pres- | 
press an opinion on the four Muscle 
Shoals bills being considered in Con- 
gress, but that the Department had sent 
its representatives to answer the ques- 
tions of the Committee. 

After the hearing Representative 
Ransley (Rep.), of Philadelphia, Pa., 
acting chairman of the Military Affairs 
Committee, stated that on Apr. 18 the 


the House. 


Senate Will Act Soon 
On Power Control Bill 


Measure to Follow Hearings: on 
Suggested Rule Changes 











Legislation reorganizing the Federal 
Power Commission is slated for early 
action in the Senate, according to a 
legislative program agreed to Apr, 11 





The statement of the committee, signed 
by the chairman, Senator Goff (Rep.), of 
West Virginia, follows in full text: 

‘My Dear Senator: I am instructed by 
the Committee on Order of Business of 
the Republican Conference to inform you 
that the Committee, at a meeting held 


| Friday, Apr. 11, made a careful examina- 


tion of the bills now pending upon tie 
Senate calendar or which have been or- 
dered reported, and suggest that the fol- 
lowing bills be made the unfinished busi- 
ness of the Senate in the order listed, 
after disposal of the pending immigra- 
tion bill. 

Calendar No. 316. S. Res. 227, by Mr. | 
Swanson. Resolution to amend the Ser: 
ate rules so as to abolish proceedings in 
Committee of the Whole on bills, joint 
resglutions and treaties. | 

Calendar No. 378. S. 3619, by Mr.| 
Couzens. A bill to -reorganize the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

Calendar No. 282. S. 3901, by Mr.| 
Bingham. A bill to establish a commer- 
cial airport for the District of Columbia. 

H, R. 10288. An act to reguiate the 
transportation of persons in interstate | 
and foreign commeree by motor carriers 
pperating on the public highways. 

Calendar No, 193. H.R. 6. “An act 


to amend the definition of oleomar- |b. 


2 


garine,” 2, 
amended. 

It should be understood that appropria- 
tion bills, executive sessions, and the 
unanimous consent agreement whereby 
S. 3059 and S. 3061, relative to unem- 
ployment, were made special orders for 
Apr. 15, 1930, shall have the right of 


way. 


approved Aug. 1886, as 





Rulings in Uncontesed 
Finance Cases Issued 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made p@blic Apr, 11 decisions in uncon- 
tested finance cases which are summar- 
ized as follows: 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7841, au- 
thorizing the Ettrick Railroad Company 
to issue not exceeding $15,000 of capital 
stock, consisting of 150 shares of the par 
value of $100 a share, $11,800 of said stock 
to be issued at par to subscribers in con- 
nection with the organization and acquisi- 
tion of applicant’s railroad, and $3,200 
thereof to be sold) for cash at not less than 
par and the proceeds used solely for work- 
ing capital, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7890, 
authorizing the Erie Railway & Michig 
& Navigation, Company to operate over 
certain trackage owned by the Detroit & 
Mackinae Railway Company,; in  Iosco 
County, Mich., appréved. 

Report, certificate and order in F, D, 
No. 6765, authorizing the Oregon Electric 
Railway Company (1) to construct and op- 
erate an extension of itg line of railroad 
in/Linn County, Oyeg., and to operate un- 
der trackage rights a line of the Southern 
Pacific Company in said county, and (2) 


’ 


exeess earnings, approved, 





=e 





{tween Polo and Birmingham, near the 
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LC 
Chieago-Kansas City 
‘Route Improvement 


| Construction Planned by 
|. Two Railroad Companies 


Involves Expenditures of 
Over $2,000,000 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Apr. 8. approved a proposed improve- 
ment project of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad and the St. | 
Paul & Kansas City Short Line Rail- | 
road, avers ie expenditure of al- 
most $6,500, nm the Milwaukee’s Chi- 
cago-Kansas City route between Polo 
and Birmingham, Mo. 

Authorization of the improvement 
project, which involves both construction 
and abandonments, was made by the 
Commission in a report and order in Fi- 
nance Docket No. 7978. 

The Commission’s Report 

An authorized summary of the Com- | 
mission’s report follows: 

On Dec. 3, 1929, the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, hereinafter called the Milwaukee, 
and the St: Paul & Kansas City Short} 
Line Railroad Company, hereinafter 
called the Short Line, filed a joint ap- 
plication under section 1 (18) of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act for a certificate 
that the present and future public con- 
venience and necessity permit the aban- 
donment of certain portions of line’ by 
the Milwaukee, require the construction 
and operation of lines in new locations 
by the Milwaukee, and require the paired | 
track operation of line by the applicants | 
in Clay, Ray, and Caldwell counties, Mo., 
as hereinafter described. 

The Milwaukee’ is a carrier by railroad | 
subject to the act, and the SHort Line is 
a corporation organized for the purpose 
of engaging in interstate commerce by 
railroad. A hearing was held for us by 
the public service commission of the 
State of Missouri, and the case was sub- 
mitted on the record there made, with- 
out briefs. Objections to the granting of | 
the application were presented by citizens 
of Elmira, Mo., but.were later withdrawn. | 

he State commission has advised us that | 
it has no objection to the granting of 
the application as modified on the yecord. 

Better Grades Required 

The project covered by the application 
may be generally described as an im- 
provement of that part of the Milwau- 

ee’s Chicago-Kansas City route which 


CO Approve 














| 


in the counties named above. The pres- 
ent single track line between these points | 
has practically continuous grades, the 


direction, and many curves. It is stated 
that the traffic increased 96.9 per cent | 
between 1921 and 1928, and that eco- 
nomical \operation requires* more favor- 
able -o and alignment, as well as a 
second main track. Heavier trains may 
then be hauled, and delays will be re- 
duced. It is claimed that the main- 
tenance and other operating costs will 
be lower for a double track line than for 
two independent single track lines. 
Construction by the Short Line be- 


Milwaukee route, was authorized by us 
on May 4, 1929, 154 I. C, C. 130, as part 
of a proposed line extending southerly 
from Coburn to Birmingham, Mo., 71.45 
miles. The Short Line is controlled 
through stock ownership by the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, and the project was designed to 
give the Rock Island system an _im-| 
proved route between Paul, Minn., 
and Kansas City, Mo., and to eliminate 
trackage operation over 52 miles of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 


Ownership Arranged 


In connection with these changes, each | $ 


carrier’s right of way will be so trans- 
ferred and acquired that at the consum- 
mation of the plan each carrier will own 
the land, track structures, etc., apper- 
taining to one of the two main tracks 
between Polo and Birmingham. i 

The total outlay by the Milwaukee in 
connection with the project is shown as 
$2,318,780, after an allowance of $227,- 
937 for salvage recovered. The total 
outlay by the Short Line is shown as 
$4,120,077. It was intended that con- 
struction by the Milwaukee Bhould be- 
gin on Mar. 1, 1930, and should be com- 
pleted by Oct. 1, 1931. In our order of 
May 4,' 1929, the Short ‘Line was re- 
quired to commence its construction on 
or before Jan, 1, 1930, and to complete 
it on or before Dec, 31, 1931. As a re- 
sult of the present plan, the Milwaukee 
will own an improved line and will have 
the benefit of operating over two main 
tracks, 

The distance between Polo and Bir-} 
mingham by the Milwaukee’s existing 
line is 39.5 miles, and by the proposed 
track of that carrier it will be 37.5) 
miles. The length of the Short Line’s 
track will be 36.5 miles. This difference 
in length between the two new lines is 
due to the divergence of the Short Line’s 
track in the central part of the route. 
Joint operation of the two tracks will 
e in accordance with the agreement 
hereinafter referred to. 


New Work Suggested 


On Seven Waterways 








Chief of Engineers Sends His 
Recommendation to Congress 





The Chief of Engineers, Maj. Gen. 
Lytle Brown, has submitted to Congress 
reports with recommendations for im- 
provements on seven waterway projects 
in various parts of the country. 

The largest of these so far as outlay 
of money is concerned is that involv- 
ing the existing project for the Los 
Angeles-Long Beach breakwater, which 
it is recommended be modified so as to 
provide for construction on the outer 
site of a detached breakwater 12,500 feet 
long of composite type at an estimated 
cost of $7,000,000 with $50,000 annual 
maintenance and elimination of local 
cooperation. , 

he next largest of the projects is 
that covering the Los Angeles-Long 
Beach channels where the existing proj- 
ect would be modified so as to provide 
for a 35-foot channel at an estimated 
cost of $1,346,000 with $125,000 annu- 
ally for maintenance. 

The other projects reported on include 
those of Brunswick harbor, Georgia; 
Manistee harbor, Michigan; Duluth-Su- 
perior harbor, Minnesota; Raritan River, 
New Jersey; 





Porto Rico, 





| company ? 


| Healy. 


|Power & Light Company? 


New Bedford harbor, | cessively high, unjust and 
denying request for permission to retain | Massachusetts, and San Juan harbor,|on shipments of bananas 


Meee 
wey 


¥ 


APRIL: 12; 1930 


‘Inland Waterways 









_ AUTHORIZED. STATEMENTS ONLY 
Poasiuse Wivwber CoMMENT 


Purchasing Methods of Parent U tility r 
And Subsidiary Concerns Described Aids Federal Reserve 





Transcript of 


Publication of excerpts from tran-~ 
script f, cc Mar. 12 by 
George Nathan Tidd, president of 
the American Gas & a ae 

ny, ahpearing ds a witness in the 
pany, olzoes of “the Federal Trade 

Commission into: financial phases of 

power utility activities, was begun 

in the issue of Apr. 10 and continued 

Apr. 11, and proceeds as follows: 

Q. And when the matter of whether 
certain money should be spent for cer- 
tain properties was under discussion, Mr. 
Mitchell always took a leading part, did 
he not, inthe decision? A. Not in that 
respect. When I referred to Mr. Mit- 
chell’s activities and his advice, it is 


jusually in the way of raising the money 


from the sale of securities, and matters 
of ‘that kind. The purchase of proper- 


ties and extensions—of course—he is} 


only a member of the board to pass upon 
those things, and I do not think he is 
any more active in that respect than any 
other member of the board. Of course, 
he does take a great deal of interest in 
it, owing to the fact of his knowledge of 
the situation, of the electric utility busi- 
ness, which some of the other members 
of the board are not as fully conversant 
with. 

Q. Now, the other 
his initials? A. S. A 

Q. S. A. Mitchell? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is he the gentleman who is also an 


Mitchell, what are 


officer of the Amegican Electric Power | 


orporation? A. I never knew of Mr. 
Mitehell. No, I never knew: of Mr. S. A. 
Mitchell having any connection with the 
American Electric Power Corporation. 1 
do not kn8w Mr. Mitchell’s name in con- 
nection with that company at all. 

Q. I am not indicating anything dif- 
ferent. I am just.asking. A. I do not 
think so. No, I am quite sure of that. 

Q. My information, Mr. Tidd; is that 
his name is shown in some manual or 
some publication hete as one of the di- 
rectors ‘of that corporation. A. Then 
that came about after our sale. I did 
not know that. 

Q. Do you know whether he was at 
one time 2 director of Bonbright & Com- 
pany? A. Well, I do not know from per- 
sonal knowledge, but my understanding 
is that he is an officer and partner in 

onbright. * 

. Q. Do you know whether Sidney Z. 
Mitchell was p director of Bonbright at 
any time? A. I do not know, although 
I did—someone told me that he was con- 
nected with the old Bonbright, but not 
this company. I say this Bonbright & 
Company is a reorganization of an older 
company and I do not think Mr. S. Z. 
Mitchell is one of this Bonbright & 


i 
mpany at all. 
oo De you think he was in the old 

A. It is my impression that 
he was. I am not sure of it, though. 

Q. About when was the reorganiza- 
tion, Mr. Tidd? A. I cannot tell you. 
That has passed out of my mind. Pos- 
sibly 10 or 12 yeers ago. — 

Q. Can you tell me approximately: how 
long his son; S. A. Mitchell, has been 
a partner in that concern? A, No, I 
do not know. 


Q. Have you ,told us all of the men|- 


identified or connected with the Electric 


Bond & Share Company who are direc- 
tors of the American Gas & Electric 


Company? A. May be I can run over 
that list. May I ask for one of. my 
lists ? 


Serves as Director 


In Various Companies 


Q. Yes, sir. A. There are four, Judge 
There is Farrar, Goesbeck, and 
S. Z. Mitchell. I have not included Mr. 
. A. Mitchell, because I believe your 
question was in connection with the 
Electric Bond & Share-Company men. 


Q. Yes. But is S. A. Mitchell one of 
your directors? A. Yes. That is the 
junior? 


. Can you tell me approximately 
-4 he became a director? A. The 10th 
of March, 1929. ; 

Q. Are you a director of the Electric 
Bond & Share Company? A. No, sir. | 

Q. Are you a director of any of its 
subsidiaries? A. Well, I am a director 
on a number of those companies over 
there. I do not know whether you would 
call them subsidiary companies to the 
Electric Bond & Share or not. They 
are in the bond and share group, you 
can so consider them, yes, sir. , 

Q. Are you a director of the National 
] A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you a director of the Electric 
Power & Light?“ A. No, sir. ; 

Q. Are you a director of the American 
Power & Light Company? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are those the principal holding 






The Interstate Commerce Commission 
just ands public complaints filed with it 
in rate cases, which are summarized as 


follows: Se 
2 —Sam Rosenthal et al., of Mar- 
ateee ae Y., et al. v. Atlanta, Birming- 
ham & Atlantic Railway et al. Against rates 
on watermelons from and to points in Geor- 
gia, North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Florida, Harlem River and Harlem River 
points, as unjust, unreasonable, and rela- 
tively higher from the same points to other 
destinations. Ask for cease and desist order, 
the establishment of just and reasonable 
eparation. : 
— ond 2 cetgta Southern Freight Bu- 
reau of Cordele, Ga., for Croom Brothers, 
Gordan, Ala., v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
et al. For the establishment of reasonable 
and just rates for the transportation of 
brick, carloads, from Gordon Ala., to points 
in Florida, south of the Jacksonville River 
Junction line of the Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way; also for the correct application of 
rates to and from points in Florida, on and 
north of the above Junction line, and points 
in Georgia, in accordance with principles 
laid down by the Commission in I. & 8 
Docket 1885, 88 I. C. C, 543 and for repa- 
ration. 

No. 23306.—Alcoa Ore Company et al,, of 
East St. Louis, Iil., v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road et al. Against rates of 46% cents to 
Philadelphia, Pa., and of 50% cents to South 
Wilmington, Mass., and Waterbury, Conn., on 
carload shipments of bauxite ore concen- 
trates, from East St. Louis, as unjust, un- 
reasonable and unjustly diseriminatory. Ask 
for reparation to the basis of subsequently 
established rates in the sum of $8,301.22, 

No. 23307.—Grovier-Starr Produce Com- 
pany et al., of Hutchinson, Kans,, v. Arkan- 
sas & Louisiana-Missouri Railway et al. Ex- 
unreasonable rates 
and cocoanuts, in 
imported through 


straight or mixed carloads, 


¥& Light. 





F edaral Inquiry Covers Remarks of President 
Of American Gas & Electric 
(ne 


companies in the Electric Bond & Share 
up?’ A. Yes, I think you would con- 
sider them the larger holding companies. 

Q. There are -the principal polding 
companies in the group, are they not? 
A. Yes, I believe so. I am on the Amer- 
ican Foreign Power, too. 

Q. Are you a director in some of the 
utility companies that are not in the 
Electric Bond & Share group? A. No, 
sir, I do not recall any now. 

Q. Are you an officer or a director in 
this new corporation, that has recently 
been under way and which is called the 
Commonwealth and Southern. A. No, 
sir. I am in no way connected with it. 


Q. I understand you'are a director in 
some other of the companies of the 
Electric Bond and Share group, aside 
from those I have named? Yes. 


Q. Are there many of them? ‘A. 
Among them the Montana Power, the 
Washington Water Power Company, ‘the 
Southwestern, the Arizona Company—I 
do not know the corporate names—the 
Arizona Power & Light, I believe; that 
is all I can refer to, unless I have a list 
herg somewhere. And the Florida Power 
_ 4 oye 

Q. One of the functions of the Ameri- 
can Gas & Electric Company which it 
performs for its subsidiary one” is 
the purchase of material, is it not? A. 
Yes, sir; a very important function in- 
deed. ‘ 

Q. That amounts to about now much 
in dollars per year? A. I have the aver- 
ages here. About $22,000,000. 

Q. Are those orders placed at the be- 
ginning of the year, usually? A. Yes, 
many of them are. If I might, I will 
be very glad to put my purchasing de- 
partment on the stand, and he can tell 
you more about it really than I can. 

Q. Who is your purchasing depart- 
ment? 

A. Mr. H. C. Eddy. He is here, and 
he can give the data much more accu- 
rately than I can. 

Q. I want to ask you a few general 
questions, and if you cannot answer them 
all right, we will try Mr. Eddy. Do you 
place requisitions with the large compa- 
nies that supply the material, at the be- 
ginning of the year, or de you make a 
contract for a stated amount, or how is 
it handled? Those contracts, accord- 
ing to my understanding, to-a large ex- 
tent are estimates placed with the manu- 
facturers for the amount to be bought; 
for instance, meters and transformers, 
that we need. 


Quantity Discount 
Sometimes Offered 


Q. Yes. A. And then there is a quan- 
tity discount. If at the end of the year 
they have taken a certain quantity, they 
get a certain discount. And that, I 
think, applies to lamps and all of those 
reoccuring items. 

Q. When one of your operating com- 
panies wants some of that material, they 
notify you, don’t they? A. Yes, siz. 

Q: And you notify the manufacturer 
or distributer? A. The manufacturer 
ships it direct to the subsidiary. 

Q. But do you tell him to-do it? A. 
I think the requisition from the local 
field comes through the office and a re- 
issué order ig placed from New York on 
the manufacturer for the material. It 











may be a little different from that. 





@ 
Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


Q. And then do you maintain some 
kind of an exchange which has to do 
with using the material? A: We have 
been working for years on a standardiza- 
tion plan which will permit—in the first 
place, which will reduce the number of 
items in our store room, and this stand- 
ardization permits of reduction of stocks 
in the various store rooms, because what- 
ever we have in one store room is avail- 
able in another store room. Of course, 
when stock is high in one store room, 
that requisition will be sent to the sub- 
sidiary company, or the store room hav- 
ing the excess, and it will be probably 
shipped from there direct over to the 
other store house which is low. Of 
course, that transfer may be between 
store houses of the same company; for 
instance, from the northern part of Ohio 
to the southern part of Ohio. : 

Q. Where are these storehouses mf&in- 
tained? A. At practically all of the cen- 
ters of distribution. . 

Q. But is there an. exchange of infor- 
mation that ‘is carried on between the 
American Gas & Electric Company 
whereby one company knows of the 
available machinery another company has 
that it can get along without? A. Yes, 
sir, in the smaller items; I think it is 
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Public Utilities 








Gulf. ports for shipment to destinations in 
Kansas, Colorado and Texas, also Oklahoma. 
Ask for cease and desist order, the estab- 
lishment of just and reasonable rates and 
reparation. . : ‘ 

No. 23308.—Peterson Art Furniture Com- 
pany v. Chicago Great Western Railroad. 
Ask for reparation on account of unlawful 
rate and eharges on carload shipment of 
mixed furniture, Waterville, Minn., to New 
York. 

No. 23309.—Foley Brothers, Inc., of Wil- 
mington, Del., v. Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way et al. Ask for reparation on account of 
illegal rates on carload shipment of ma- 
chinery from Miami, Fla., to Leonia, N. J. 

No... 23310,—Amos_ Lumber Company of 
Edinburg, Ind., v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
‘road et al. Against a rate of 26.5 cents on 
earload shipments of saw-logs, from West 
Virginia points to Edinburg as unjust and 
unreasonable to the extent i€ exceeded a lum- 
ber rate of. 18.5 cents, Reparation. ; 

No, 28311.—The Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Company of Minneapolis, Minn,, v. Akron, 
Canton’ & Youngstown Railway et al. Ask 
for ceasé and desist order, reparation on 
shipments of grain and grain products and 
especially wheat*at Minneapolis, Kansas City 
and elsewhere, originating at points in Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Texas and elsewhere, 
to the basis of just, reasonable lawful and 
applicable rates, rules and reBulations, and 
the interpretation by the Commission of the 
tariffs. 

No. 23312,—Southern Material & Con- 
struction Company et gl. of Little Rock, 
Ark., v. Florida East Poast Railway Co, 
et al. Unlawful, unjust and inapplicable 
rates and ¢harges on carload shipments of 
second-hand contractors’ equipment, on tht 
basis of sixth class, Kissimmee, Fla., to 
Jacksonville. Ask for reparation to the 
basis of class “N” rate and (or) the de- 
termination of just and reasonable rates for 
the basis of reparation, 
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- 
Stockholders’ Group 


Bank by Suggestions 


President of Richmond Asgo-. 
ciation Describes: System 
Whereby Free Discussion 
May Be Obtained 


Richmond, Va., Apr. 11.—The Stock- 
holders Asgociation of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Richmond serves as a 
medium . through. which the officers of 
member banks in the fifth Federal re- 
serve district can make constructive sug- 
gestions for improvements*in bank prac-\. 
tices, and through which they can place 
complaints before those who are respon- 
sible for the management.of the bank. 
This was the assertion of Waldo New- 
comer, chairman of the board of ‘the 
Baltimore Trust Company and president 
of the Stockholders Association of ti 
Richmond bank in an address at the’ sixt 
annual meeting of the association - in 
Richmond, Apr. 11. 

F. F. Beattie, president, First National 
Bank, Greenville, S. C., was elected pres- 
ident of the association at the one-day 
session on Apr. 11. He succeeds Waldo 
Newcomer, chairman of the board, ‘Bg!- 
timore Trust Company, Baltimore, M 

Other officers elected were Henry Mc- 
Kee, Of the National Capital Bank, 
Washington, vice president, and George 
W,. Keesee, of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
Richmond, secretary. 

New members of the advisory commit- 
tee named at the meeting were: J. Frank 
White, National Bank of Washington, 
Washington, D. C.; W. B. Cropper, Third 
National Bank, Charlestown. Md.;‘S. M, 


Bryce, First National Bank, Gastonia, 
Crt Turnedgen, First National 
Bank, Aydeh, N. C.; Samuel H. Plum- 


mer, First _Natienal Bank, Newport 
News, Va.; O. Jay Fleming, First Na- 
tional Bank, Grafton, W. Va., and Bur- 
nell Sloan, National Loan & Exchange 
Bank, Columbia, S. C: . 

The annual meeting of the association, 
Mr. Newcomer stated, is an open forum, 
where subjects of interest to,the member 
banks can be freely discussed and upon 
which the members have the benefit of 
the informal advice and judgment of the 
reserve bank officials. There are approxi- 
mately 500 banks members of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond. oe 

The address given by Mr. Newcomer 
as president of the association follows 
in full text: 


Why Association Was Formed 
The ordinary address of a president 
& his stockholders takes the form usually 
of a report on the operations of the cor- 
poration for the past year, with a state- 
ment as tosthe amount of loss or profit; 
and if it is a loss thé report makes elaf- 
rate explanations that the loss was in 
no way due to any inefficiency or errors 
on the part of the management; but if 
there is a profit, that is solely due to the 
wonderful business ability of the officers, 
and that the only reason it was not 
greater was due to an act of God. 

In thé present case, however, the 
‘president has nothing to do with. tke 
operations of the bank; these are o 
tirely under the control of the governor 
and the Federal reserve agent, and they 
will tell you later whether they have 
been wonderfully sagacious and success- 
ful or have been interfered with by acts 
of God. 

_ It is due just to this anomolous condi- 
tion ofthe entire lack of any control 
over the operations of the bank by the 
stockholders, or their elected officers, 
that your association was formed. It 


¢ 





was designed primarily to give you all 
an opportunity to enter the holy of holies 
and kneel’ before the throne of grace. 
It may be that some of you from time to 
time have a real or fancied grievance 
against the bank and believe that you 
have grounds for complaint, but you 
hesitate to take it up and complain in- 
dividually, and are not sure that you will 
receive an impaftial hearing, whereas if 
you will .weport it to the advisory com- 
mittee of this organization and it. re- 
ceives their support, they are in a posi- 
tion to, get a full explanation from the 
authorities, which will usually clear up 
the matter entirely. 

Should the explanation, however, *be 
unsatisfactory to this committee, the 
can push the matter further and with 
better hopes of success than could pos- 
sibly be done by an individual. Per. 
haps, at other times, some of you may 
have some, constructive suggestion for 
improvément to offer, and even though 
you know that these gentlemen are a]- 
ways glad to receive such suggest ry 
you may have a doubt in’ your mind Yn 
case they turn it down whether it has 
had fair consideration or not, and 
whether or not they were biased in their 
judgment of if. But, again, if this is put 
to the advisory committee and meets 
with their approval, it will get. before 
the officers in a more authoritative way, 
with a better opportunity of having ity 
merits thoroughly explained to them, and 
with a better opportunity for them. to 
make their position clear, and this again 
may be a very potent action toward the 
lessening of friction between individuals, 

Any Subject Permissible 

Perhaps, again, there is some question 
that 'you would like to hear thoroughly 
discusséd and debated. You have no 
fixed prejudices one way $r the other but 
it is a matter that has troubled you. and 
you would like it talked out. You 
returally hesitate to ask Mr. Seay and 

r. Hoxton to leave their work and: sit 

olin enitaieaentiins 

[Continued on Page 11, Column 2!) 
Authority to Sell Bonds _, 

Asked by Maine Central 

Joint ngpeanen was made to the:In- 
terstate Commerce Commission Apr. 11 
in Finance Docket No. 7044 by the Port- 
land and Ogdensburg Railway and .the 
Maine Central Railroad for authority, of 
the Maine Central to sell or ple $2,- 
}119,000 of 4% per cent -first, m ge 
gold bonds of the Portland and O; - 

urg Railway dated Nov, 1, 1928, a 
due Nov..1, 1953. ‘ 

The bonds are to,be sold at~not«less 
than 88 per cent of par and accrued: in- 
terest. The proceeds of the sale will be 
used to retire the six months’. notes: of 
the Maine Central maturing May 1, 1980, 
in the amount of $700,000, and for. other 
corporate purposes, including. restorati 
to the treasury of cash advanced fol M- 
romans of the Portland & Ogdeniirg 

nds, 
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PusLisHep WitHouT CoMMENT BY THB. UNITED States DAILY 
Federal Finattce 


More Simple Administration of Estates 
In Equity Receiverships Is Advocated 


Nation-wide Branch 
**Banking Is Foreseen 
“* By Governor Young 


“Reserve Board Head Expects 

““” Gradual Development of 

®°* Possibly 50 Such Systems 
In Next 50 Years — 


LContinued from Page 1.) 


~My 


~ ak 
w.uld withdraw their deposits .and start | 


* their own banks. 
“ /The development of ‘branch’ banking 
‘vill not bring with its -higher rates to 
= borrowers, in Governor Young’s opinion. 
because of competition. “Right now,” he 
stated, “I suspect that the group banks 
“in Minneapolis are under the necessity 
~“gf charging the Montana sheep ranger 
ni@lower rate of. interest than the local 
Montana bank charges. That is true be- 
cause of competition and because of pub- 
Fiic opinion.” 
; System Not Endangered 
¥. There is no danger to the Federal re- 
serve system in the growth of either 
““t¥ade area or nation-wide branch bank- 
ing, in Governor Young’s ‘opinion. The 
-slarger the set-up, he thinks, the greater 
4the necessity’ for dependence upon the 
_asystem. Answering Mr. Strong; he said 
ab did not fear that groups or branch 
ggystems, would get.control of the reserve 
Wien. . 
_.jo. There are six large dominant banks 
+in England and.they do not control the 
4 sBank of England, he stated. 
uv«Mr. Strong referred to the fact that 
the Second Bank of .the United States 
»yhad gained control of Congress to which 
.sGovernor. Young replied that when that 
-Aappened, the Second Bank of the United 
., States went out of existence. 
sw ©6Governor Young stated that hé-was in 
.gomplete agreement with the Comptroller 
-@f the Currency.on the-need at the pres- 
ent time for branch banks in trade areas, 
».and thattheg should be limited.to. such 
areas, : 
‘He..could not agree with Mr. Strong, 
.,yhe said, that the demand for such branch 
banking permission comes entirely from 
othe larger banks,and.those that are al- 
ready engaged in: group banking. » ° 


jou Cites Plea for Branches 


He referred to a statement made a few 
~’ days ‘ago by A. J. Veigel, State bank 
“commissioner for Minnesota, champion- 
; Sng’ branch banking in small, communi- 

ties in that State where there are now 
_no banks at all or where the existing 

bank Wantd to become a branch volun- 
““tarily of some other institution. 


Areas Overlap, He Says 
_. Asked by Mr. Strong for a definition 
“of trade area, as applied to existing geo- 
‘praphical limits, Governor Young replied 
hat such a determination of. area lines 
“was rather difficult. In the New Eng- 
ee district it would be comparatively 
‘Wasy, he stated, but in the Kansas City 
district and some of the dthers much 
*“thore complicated. 
Boston’ and Philadelphia ‘would have 
“their own ‘trade areas, he stated, and 
would not be in the New York City area. 
He ‘suggested that there would be at 
least 37 trade areas,-including the pres- 
“ent 12 Federal reserve districts, which 


oo" cover the overlappings in the other, 


5 areas. 
There might develop some necessity 
‘for minor alterations in district lines, he 
stated, as they had ‘been altered in the 
past. My. Strong asked whether Con- 
gress should increase the number of Fed- 
_ eral reserve districts. Governor Young 

said there’ seemed no present necessity 
' for that. . 
’ Group banking may develop ‘too rap- 


idly, Governor Young stated, but there’ 


should be no* drastic legislative check 
“upon it unless something else is substi- 
‘tuted for it, and the substitute, he. re- 
‘peated, should be branch banking within 
trade areas. 
Bank ,Customers Favor Plan 


Bank borrowers and the public gen- 
verally. are sympathetic “toward the 
agrewth of group bankiny because it has 
* meant better proteetion for’ thei,’ Gov 
-cernor Young stated. In the same way 

city-wide branches for national banks 
‘“has been of benefit to the depositors and 
“bortowers. \ 
% “There was some discussion of the -in- 
terest rates paid on deposits, service 
"*chatges imposed, and possible extension 
“of postal savings facilities to take care 
im) Ly banking needs of the rural dis- 
cts. 
pees the par payment of checks and the 
"ye! collection system enforced ty the 
id Federal reserve system under the. Fed- 
tral reserve act were also discussed. 
‘@ Representative Stevenson (Dem.), of 
_tCheraw, S. C., was of the opinion that 
branch banking would do much in the 
\» way of eliminating the:problem of ex- 
change and collection charges, because 
of the possibility of presenting checks 
--on a bank one of its branches, and 
»@heeks on thé branches to each other and 
.sto the parent’ bank. 


me 


¥ by a Texas bank in raising its minimum 
«s balance requirement and in increasing 
vidts service charge. Representative Wingo 
si{Dem.), of De Queen, Ark., stated that 
*\many small banks had been put out of 

business’ by too liberal a policy of free 
« Bervices to, depositors, and that service 
£harges and profitable banking result- 

ing had become a necessity. * 

Service Charge Justifiable 
ius Governor Young stated that banks 
oshould not be expected to operate at a 
Ludoss, and that charges for unprofitable 

‘transactions were justifiable. 

Representative Seiberling (Rep.), of 
‘Akron, Ohio, stated that banks were fre- 
quently overlooking the fact that they 
owed some duty to educate. the. public 
and especially young people in banking 
f.,wractices, an t many, of those young 
men whose accounts are. now unat- 
tractive and «unprofitable will develop 

-dnto good bank customers. 
'' -Mf&. Strong referred to the matter of 
-stexamination of branch systems, and 
‘asked if it is mossible to give a safe su- 
wht of large numbers of~branches. 
-%Governor Young replied that he under- 
on that was the opinion of the Comp- 
astroHer and that he thought it might be 
tedone in a safe and satisfactory manner. 
The Fedéral Reserve Board, he stated, 
vediad given some consideration to that 
‘nfatter, and had been advised by those 
si'who examine the branch systems that it 

‘> could be done with safety. 

_ ty Mr. MeFadden asked if it were) not in- 
.oievitable for unit banking to suffer when 
" Government official’ who was in 

harge of supervising them is in favor of 

h banking. 


wal 
tect 


, ‘sn’t it natural for him to refuse 
‘grant charters to new unit banks and 


-Mr.. Strong referred to a recent action’ 


Estates 


Representatives of New York Bar Association Testify Be- 


fore House Committee 


Bills designed to effect a mote efficient 
administration of estates in, equity re- 
ceiverships at a reduced expense to the 
creditors ‘and other interested parties 


were considered by the House Commitice 
on Judiciary Apr. 11. Favorable action 
was urged by members of a special com- 
mittee on equity receiverships of the 
New York Bar Association. 


The bills were H. R. 10000, to extend 
‘ jurisdictjon of receivers in equity receiv- 
erships appointed by the district courts; 
H. R. 9997, to establish a uniform sys- 
tem of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States; H. R. 9998, to fix the time and 
manner of filing claims in suits in equity 
in district courts of the United States; 
H. R. 9999, to enable receivers to sue 
in district courts of the United States 
other than those of their appointment. 

Frederick. T. Kelsey, and Edward H. 
Blanc, both members of the Bar Asso- 
ciation committee, explained the bills, and 
told the Committee the bill H. R. 10000 
would eliminate much of the needless ex- 
pense’ now required in’ the administra- 
tion of equity receiverships in that each 
case covld be heard in one court. 


Present System Declared 
Unnecessarily Complicated 


At present, he said, if a railroad com- 
pany shofld go into réceivership ancil- 
lary bills must be fildd ing the various 
circuit districts through which the rail- 
road runs. Under these circumstances, 
he said, counsel has to exercise great 
tact to avoid confusion and jealousies 
among judges, and at best.cannot avoid 
duplication of work, delay, increase ex- 
pense and risk in handling large receiv- 
erships. J 

The bill, he said, would amend section 
56 of the Judicial Code, which was an 
innovation in the Judicial Code designed 
to. some extent to.escape from the em- 
barrassment of, ancillary appointments 
of receivers in such cases as railroad 
cases. Under this section, however, he 
stated, the-law only applies to cases 
where the land or fixed properties lies 
within different States in the same cir- 
cuit. Under the provisions of the bill 
under consideration, he asserted, the law 
would apply to land or fixed properties 
anywhere in the country, and thus could 
be handled in one court. 


Mr, Blanc told the Committee that un- 
der the bill, the receivership would be 
instituted in a court in the éircuit where 
the operating offices of the company is 
located, where the primary receivership 
should be. He.said although the New 
York Bar Association is backing the bill, 
it is not a measure designed for the 
advantage of New York lawyers because 
in most cases the operating offices of the 
comenoays which -go into receivership 
are located outside of New York. 

This, bill, if enacted, he stated, would 


Stockholders of Richmoad 
Reserve Select Officers 
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dewn and talk the matter over with you 
for an hour, and yet once a year that is 


just what they are prepared to do with/ 


this organization. The greater part of 
a business day is devoted to this meet- 
ing and at it is an opportunity for what 
might«be called “an open forum,” al- 
though I sometimes dislike that expres- 
sion since it has become so closely asso- 
ciated with meetings of communists and 
anarchists. f 


At these meetings any subject that you 


desire might be brought up and talked 
over very frankly on the floor with great 
benefit to all. It is for this reason that 
we have invited you to submit any sub- 
ject for which you would: like us to pro- 
vide time on the program, but I have 
endeavored to confine the discussion to 
subjects. in- which we really wish the 
point of view of the Federal reserve au- 
thorities,.and one or two subjects were 
suggested which were intrinsically of 
great interest and importance, but ap- 
peared to me to be more closely related 
to the commercial banks, which should 
settle such things for themselves and that 
these subjects were probably more ap- 
propriate to a State bankers’ convention 
or a_round table of commercial bankers, 
rather than for such a meeting as this, 
where no light can possibly be thrown 
upon: them by the reserve bank. 

At your last afinual meeting a motion 
was passed approving the principle of a 
further division-of the Federal reserve 
bank’s earnings. There was no definite 
plan agreed upon, but apparently all 
were in favor of the principle. In order 
to get this matter into a somiewhat more 
practical shape, I would recommend.that 
at this meeting a resolution be passed, 
instructing the advisory committee to 
take the matter up with the Federal 
Reserve Board and endeavor to get their 
active cooperation and assistance on 
some definite plan that would meet with 
that Board’s approval. I do not mean 
to restrict their activity to a talk with 
the Board, or its representatives, but I 
feel that they have so much more knowl- 
edge of what is practical and fair and 
their approval and cooperation is so 
necessary to success that a consultation 
vand agreement with them is essential, 
and the committee should-then be free 
to take such other and further steps as 
it may deem advisable. 

me 
encourage the establishment of branch 
banks in cities in preference to new unit 
banks?” he asked. 
Comptroller Defended 

Governor Young replied that he hought 
the Comptroller wanted unit banks to 
continue alongside of the branch sys- 
tems. He ae reasonable in his ac- 
tion on applications for new charters, he 
stated, or the applicants wil? go to the 
State for authorization to do business, 

Representative Pratt (Rep.), of New 
York City, suggested that in many cases 
when a charter \is refused, it is because 
the applicants are not persons to whom a 
charter should be given, not having the 

roper financial responsibility, or bank- 
ng experience. Some refusals might 
look as if they were favoritism when in 
fact they were not, she stated. 

Mr. Wingo stated that he felt there 
was no intention on the part of anyone 
to reflect upon the present Comptroller of 
the Currency, and that if he were in- 
clined to grant permission for branches 
rather than new banks, he was not acting 
arbitrarily but because he believed. sin- 
cerely that the situation could be best 
served by branches, 

The hearings will be resumed Apr, 15. 


on Four Pending Bills 


eliminate much of the “running around 
the country” which is necessitated by 
the’ present methog of handling such 
cases. 

The measure also provides that when 
suit is brought, notice must be. served 
within 30 days to adverse parties-in each 
circuit-where any portion of the property 
may lie. _Mr. Blanc said that. section 
was added because the present law- is 
ambiguous on the point. 


Courts Would Have 
Right to Transfer Cases 


Mr. Kelsey said.the purpose of H. R. 
9997 is to give Courts of equity receiver- 
ship the right to transfer bankruptcy 
cases to hopetaptcy courts when they 
rightfully belong there. He said at pres- 
ent many cases stay in courts of equity 
reseivership when they should be in bank- 
ruptey courts because the company “is in 
fact insolvent, although at the outset of 
the case they do not appear to be. The 
bill reads in part.as follows: 

“If during the pendency of any action 
in equity brought in any court of the 
United States for the purpose of secur- 
ing conservation by the said court of 
the property, assets and effects of the 
defendant therein’ named, the said court 
determines that the said defendant is 
presently insolvent and that the total 
value of the-defendant’s property is less 
than $50,000, then upon the filing of such 
determination in the court of bankruptcy 
held in the same district, a note thereof 
shall be made upon the docket of said 
bankruptcy court, and the defendant shall 
thereupon be deemed adjudicated an in- 
voluntary bankrupt as of, date of the fil- 
ing of said determination.” 

Mr. Kelsey said that the $50,000 pro- 
vision in the bill was entirely arbitrary, 
but that some limitation should be set. 


Bill Designed to Aid 
Court Efficiency 


Mr. Kelsey said that the bill (H. R. 
9999) is self-explanatory, and is de- 
signed for more efficient and. effective 
court procedure. It reads in part as fol- 
lows: 

“Every receiver or ‘manager of any 
property appointed by any court or judge 
of the United States or of any of the 
pee tates of the United States or 
of any the Territories or insular pos- 
sessions of the United States may sue 
in any court of the United States re- 
specting any of the property of which 
he is the receiver or manager, in the 
same manner and to the same extent as 
the owner of~such property might or 
could have sued with respect thereto had 
no, receiver. or manager of such property 
been appointed.” 

Another bill (H. R. 
time for the_filing of .claims in suits in 
equity in district courts between 6 and 


| 18. months. 

‘Purchasing Methods 
Of Utility Described 

| Transcript of Federal Inquiry 

Shows Means Employed 





[Continued from Page 10.] 
through our bulletins. We have ,this lit- 
|tle house organ. me 
Q. And at the same time it is based 
jon what the wants of some other tom- 
pany may be? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the result.is that through that 
|service of yours the machinery is ex- 
changed and put into use? A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Can you tell us in any way “~how 
much that amounts to in the course of 
a year? You can put in general terms 
|if you want to. A. My recollection is 
that I did see some figures on it some- 
where. Mr. Burchell tells me that our 
transfer man said,it would run a little 
under $500,000. 


Q. Who are the principal manufac- 
turers with whom these orders are 
placed that result in material being 
shipped to your company? A. Oh, the 
recurring items, General Electric, West- 
inghouse and Allis-Chalmers, and a 
number of outside, or a few of the out- 
side manufacturers. I do not recall 
them all. Mr. Eddy can tell you more 
about that. 

Q. The material is shipped from their 
factories or distributing centers through- 
out the various States where-your vari- 
ous companies are located? A. Yes, sir. 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 

in the issue of Apr. 14. 





Foreign Exchange 


New York, Apr. 11.—The_ Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing. with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we*have ascertained ‘and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies arg as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) .. 
Belgium (belga) .... 
Bulgaria_(lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) 

Finland (markkg ) 

France (franc) “> 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
er (lira) 

Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) ...... eo 00 Rp 0 050.0.K0 
Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) ...... ba dsunne 
China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) ... 

Mexico (peso) 

Argentina (peso, gold) 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) . 

Colombia (peso) ......... g.. 

Bar silver r 


‘ 


14.0805 
13,9606 
-7218 
2.9619 

++ 26.7814 
+ 486.4786 
2.5171 
3.9166 


eeeee Be eeeeeeee 


eee neeeee 
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Postal’ Savin ‘ings ' 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


April 9 é 
Made Public April 11 
i Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue ‘receipts:, 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts .-. 


$1,276,366.18 
841,706.50 


1,295,939.42 
845,457.36 


4,259,469.41 
1,567,497.50 
.« 325,900,576.07 


331,727,5642,98 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt .. 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate, fund 
Civil - service retirement 
fund 
Investmen 


internal 


Total ordinary receipts. 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day .. 


$8,596,812.58 
234,464.35 

+ 1,221,176.48 
66,045.89 


366,445.83 
54,932.73 


128,825.07 
283,237.17 


Total ordinary expendi- 
tures 

Public debt expenditures 
chargeable against ordi- 
“ nary receipts 

Other public debt expendi- 
tures 

Balance today 


10,951,940.10 


24,100,000.00 


305,569.25 
296,370,033.63 


sete eee gee seeees 331,727,542.98 


Latin America Imports 
Most Gold to New York 


New York, N. Y., Apr. 11.—The weekly 
|gold statement ofthe Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, covering the week 
ended Apr. 9, shows imports of $28,000, 
chiefly from Latin America. There were 
no exports and there was no net change 
in the gold earmarked for’ foreign ac- 
count. 


St. Louis and Athanta Banks 
Reduce Rediscount Rates 


The Federal reserve banks of St. Louis 





9998) fixes the | 


and Atlanta have reduced their -redis- 
count rates to 4 per cent, ye | to 
| an announcement Apr. 11 by the Fed- 


eral Reserve Board. 


With this action, which followed a} 


eduction by the Richmond bank by one 
day, only the: Federal reserve bank of 
Minneapolis remains on the 4% per cent 
‘rate. All other banks are using a 4 per 
leent-rate except New. York, where the 
lrate is 3% per cent. Following ‘is the 
full text of-the Board annoul.cement: 
The Federal Reserve Board announces 
that the Federal reserve bank of St. 
/Louis and the Federal reserve: bank of 


| $5,000, was 


vey 


( 


Bankers Testify Against Proposed | 
| = Doubling of Postal Savings Limit 


Representatives of banking institu-; 
tions joined Members of Congress in 
opposition to. the Buckhee postal savings 
bill (H. R. 7407) at hearings before a 
‘Houses Post Office and” Post Roads sub- 
committee,-presided over by. Representa- 
tive Bohn (Rep.), of Newberry, Mich., 
“Apr. 11: 


increase. the present maximum limit of 
postal savings’ deposits from $2,500. to 

ased chiefly on the ground 
that postal savings were being . placed 
in direct competition with private bank- 
ing’ institutions, thus putting the Gov- 
ernment in business, which was wrong in 
principle, it was claimed, and would fur- 
ther disrupt the present banking situa- 
tion throughout the country. 

The bill was supported by the Post- 
master General, Walter F. Brown, and 
other postal officials, who have previously 
recommended identical measures in Con- 
gresses since 1924. 

Spokesmen for bankers who are doing 
| $1,000,000,000, business annually in sav- 
| ings accounts and who give special at- 
tention to accounts of foreign born de- 
positors appeared before the Committee 
land reiterated previous statements that 
| there was no need for postal savings 
banks. when every facility for encourag- 
ing.thrift was afforded by qualified bank- 
ing. institutions. 

Bankers appearing before the Com- 
|mittee argued that postal savings de- 
| posits did not benefit the community in 
which the deposits were collected and 
that the postal savings system was noth- 
ifg more nor less than a bond-buying 
business. 

Speaking on behalf of: the Post Offic 
| Department, Frederic A. Tilton, Third 
Assistant Postmaster General, and Wil- 
liam T. S. Rollins, director of the postal 
savings system, claimed that 90 per cent 
of the postmasters throughout the coun- 
try were clamoring for postal .savings 
banks. : 

Mr. Rollins said postal. savings de- 
posits have ‘showed a marked increase 
| since July> 1;-1929, and ‘the Government 
| was’ meeting with success in encourag- 
ing thrift among the timid, described as 
of the foreign-born class of bank de- 
positors. 

The Buckbee bill was supported by 
Representative Kendall (Rep:), of 
Meyersdale, Pa., and opposed by Repre= 
| sentative Romjue (Dem.), of Macon, Mo., 
and other Members of Congress, whose 
objection to the measure was simply that 
it was wrong in principle ’and that it 
| opened the way to evade debts, since 
postal savings deposits cannot be at- 
tached or garnisheed, by a creditor as 





| Atlanta have established a rediscount 
| rate of 4 per cent on all classes of paper 
! of all maturities, effective Apr. 12, 1930. 








Additional Issue 


. Objection to the meaguie, which would. 


possibly one exception, 


‘Principal Opposition Advanced on Grounds of Govern- 
_ment Competition. With Private Banks 


may be done,in the case of similar. de- 
posits ‘in private . banks. 

Opponents: of the measure ‘illustrated 
a case of two: foreign-born citizens who 
had.combined deposits in. postal. savings 
of $10,000.: Because of the existing law, 
creditors of the two depositors could not 
attach ;the deposits held ky. the banks. 

Representative Rumjue declared this 
was unfair to American creditors. Mr. 
Tilton, however, said there were a multi- 
tude of ways to be dishonest with 
similar deposits of savings accounts in 
private banks. Mr.:Tilton also said the 
crux of the matter lay in the fact that 
so many depositors had reached their 
maximum and wanted to invest more in 
postal savings. 


American Bankers 
Association in Oppositien 


Charles H. Deppe, vice president of 

the Fifth Third Union Trust Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, declared there was a 
complete turn-over in the savings, busi- 
ness arjong the banks of the postal sav- 
ings system. Instead of the foreign-born 
being the largest depositors, he explained, 
American citizens are becoming the big- 
gest supporters of the Government banks. 
He said the bankers appearing before 
he Committee were trying to solve this 
problem of the Government inthe bank- 
ing business on a practicable. basis. 
traced the history of the origin of postal 
savings banks, declaring: that the Gov- 
ernment in encouraging savings accounts 
in these banks was inviting competition 
with private bankers. Opposition to..the 
Government’s. method of laying down cer- 
tain requirements for governmental de- 
positaries for postal savings accounts 
was criticized by the witness, who had 
followed on the stand Thomas B. Paton, 
general counsel of the American Bankers 
Association, who also headed a delegation 
of bankers in, opposition to the Buckbee 
measure, ,_, 

Mr. Paton went back to the hearings 
on.a similar bill, pointing out that the 
bankers were generally still of the same 
opinion, and adding that postal savings 
banks are located’in cities where banks 
are qualified to-receive the deposits, with 
Mr. Paton fur- 
ther argued the Buckbee bill would ben- 
efit only 11,037 out of a total of 416,584 
depositors in postal savings banks. 

Joining Mr: Deppe, Mr. Paton said that 
bankers are specializing in’ accounts of 
foreigners. Mr. Deppe pointed out that 
his bank maintains a separate depart- 
ment and has foreign depositors all over 
the country.. These foreigners do their 
banking by mail. He recalled, instances 
of foreigners coming-into his bank>wh 
could’ not read or write and used a dis- 
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Changes in Statu 
pie Sais i 


State Banks - 


Kentucky, Minnesota, Oklahoma, — 
Wisconsin 


Kentucky: O. S. Denn king ‘com 
sioner, has Announced: Pirstestats Bai 
Trust Company, Dry Ridge, organized ' 
capital of $50,000; Pendleton Bank, F 
mouth, purchased stock of Citizens 
same city. e : 

Minnesota: A. J. ‘Veigel, bank commis- 
sioner, has announced: Madison State Bank, 
and the Lac Qui Parle County. Bank, 
of Madison, have taken over the First Na= 
tional Bank, same city. . 

Oklahoma: C. G. Shull, bank commiss. 
sioner, has announced: First State’ Bank, 
Centralia, closed. : * \ 

Wisconsin: C, F, Schwenker, bank’ co 
missioner, has announced: Lancaster State” 
Bank, Lancaster, closed. ‘ 


Advance in Retail Trade — 
Shown in Atlanta Area 


¥ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


porting member banks also declined dur- 


ing this four-week period and were’ 
smaller than a year ago, and. borrowings 
by these banks from. the Federal reserve 
bank were the smallest.on Mar. 12 in 
nearly two years. Savings deposits re- 
ported-by 73 banks increased 1. 
in February over the month 


recent 
ore and - 


averaged 1.3 per cent greater than at the 


end of February 1929. Debits to indivi- 


dual accounts declined 15.8 per cent com= 
ared with January and were 8.8 per cent 
ess than in February last year. ° ¥ 


relationship established with his bank 


to. borrow as high as $25,000 on mort- 
gage notes for which the foreigner could — 
give property «as. security. * 


He further arghed that private sav= 


ings banks were doing-a great deal to- 
ward Americanizing foreigners who were. 
deserting the governmental. institutions 
for banks of the character which he rep- 
resented. Mr. 
that the percen of foreigners who © 
deposit. their money and then withdrew: 
it and sent-it~ back to their native coun= 
1 = —. : ebro 

ters and telegrams 0; the 
bill were filed with jhe aman 
which: the chairman, Representative 
Bohn, said would report on later. 


* 


x 


Deppe explained: further: a 


Others included in the bankers’ delegas — 


tion were Gilbert L.. Daane, . presiden 
Grand Rapids Savings Batik, Gra 
Rapids, Mich.; Austin McLanahan, pres- — 
ident, Savings Bank of Baltimore, Mas 
Ww. Espey Albig, deputy,manager, Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association, New York 
City; Henry H. McKee, president, Na- 
tional Capital Bank, Washington, D. C.; 
Henry R. Kinsey, vice president, Wil- 
liamsburg Savings Bank,- Brooklyny N. 
Y.; and Edgar E. Mountjoy,: deputy 
manager, American Bankers’ Associae 
tion, Washington, D. C. -All of the wit 


tinguishing mark. These same dort tomte spoke briefly in support of the 


tors later, he.claimed, saved large sums! statements made 
of money, arid have been able through a Paton. 


$4,000,000 


‘Texas Power & Light Compaiiy 


Dated November 1, 1926 


by Mr. Deppe and Mr, 


Due November 1, 1956 


Interest payable May 1 and November 1 in New York City. Redeemable on the first of any month in. whole or in part 
on forty-five days’ notice through October 1, 1931, at 105 and interest; thereafter at gradually reducing premiums 
through October 1, 1955; and thereafter prior to maturity at 100 and interest. Coupon and registered bonds. 


& 


TAX PROVISIONS: The Company agrees to pay interest without deduction for any. Federal Income Tax not ex- 


ceeding 


therefrom and to refund on timely application the 


2% which it or the Trustee or any payin: 


a apent may be required or permitted to pay thereon or retain 
ennsylvania Four Mills Tax to holders resident in that State. 


The letter from Mr. A. S. Grenier, a Vice-President of the Company, copies of which will-be furnished on request, is 


summarized in 


part as follows: 


Texas Power & Light Company owns and operates one of the largest electric transmission systems in 
the South extending through an area in Texas as large as the combined areas of New York, Massa- 


chusetts, Connecticut and» New Jersey. 


The Company supplies electric power and light service, 


directly or indirectly, to 286 communities, including Waco, Denison, Sherman, Corsicana, Cleburne 
and Paris. The total population in the territory served is estimated at'570,000. 


Gross Earnings,.including Other Income 
Operating Expenses, Maintenance.and Taxes 


Annual ,interest Requi 


Earnings 


Earnings for the twelve months ended February 28, 1930, were as follows : 


Net Earnings .... 


rements on $39,405,000 Mortgage 
Outstanding in Hands of..Public (including this issue) 


Bonds 


$9,978,615 
5,009,945 


saws» $4,968,670 
1,970,250 


Balance for Debenture and. Other Interest, Depreciation, etc, $2,998,420 


Above Net Earnings Qver 2.5 Times Annual Mortgage Bond Interest 


Of the $39,405,000 Mortgage Bonds to be outstanding in ‘the hands of the public, $15,005,000 are First 


Mortgage Bonds, due 1937, and $24,400,000 are First and‘ Refunding’ Mortgage Gold Bonds. 


These 


Bonds are followed by $2,000,000 Debentures, $6,500,000 7% Preferred Stock, 45,166 shares $6 Pre- 


ferred Stock (no.par value) and 4,000,000 shares Common Stock (no par-value). 


The operation of the properties of the Texas-Power & Light Company is supervised (under the direc- 


tion and éontrol of the Board of Directors of the Company) by Electric Bond and Share Company. 


Coffin & Burr 


incorporated 


‘ 


April 12, 1930 


We Recommend These 


Bonds For investment 


Price 981% and Interest, Yielding Over 5.10% 


These Bonds are offered for delivery, when, as and if issued and received by us and subject to the approval of counsel. 
It is expected that Bonds in definite form will be available for delivery on or about May 6, 1930, 


\ 


Harris, Forbes & Company 


Bonbright & Co. 


' 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 
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onomic Soundness of Policy 


of Workmen’s Compensation 


Physical Safety and Financial Security of Labor 


of Impo 


rtance to State as Well as Social Justice 


- to Individual, Says Administrator 


By HARRIET REI 


Arbitrator of the Industrial Commission, 


tate of Illinois 


O LAW inscribed upon our statute, were due to the fault of neither the em- 


books has had a more revolution- 
ary effect than the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. ; 

It has a vital significance to all em- 
ployers and employes engaged in busi- 
nesses or enterprises declared to be 
extra-hazardous by the Legislature of 
Illinois. 

It has given great impetus to making 
working conditions safer, for the moment 


this law became effective and the ques- ~ 


tion of fault for an injury was no longer 
the determining factor in fixing liability, 
the employer became actively engaged in 


safety first campaigns which necessitated 
full cooperation between. employer and 


oo, employe. 


Workmen’s compensation is a system 


devised for prompt and definite relief 
against disability or death resulting to 
workmen on account of industrial acci- 
dent. It is designed primarily to miti- 
gate the economic shock which invariably 
follows such accident. ; 


A 


It grew out of the need for society to 
assist in the protection of its workers 
against the economic waste resulting 
from industrial accidents and to save the 
spirit of men from being crushed by the 
poverty and despair following idleness 
caused by injury. Industrial injury 
ranks third among the most frequent 
causes of poverty in. the world, only 
sickness and unemployment exceeding 
it. e 
The doctrine of social justice, which 
has inspired such social legislation as the 
workmen’s ccmpensation laws, is founded 
on a conception of right in contrast to 
a belief in might. Workmen’s compen- 
sation laws are based on the broad 
theory that industrial death or injury is 
an incident of industrial activity and 
production, and that. compensation 
therefor is properly chargeable as a 
part of the cost of such activity and 
production. 

In meeting social needs of this charac- 
ter, the obligation cannot rest entirely 
upon the employing class. 

Germany, in adopting her national 
compensation act in 1884, realized that 
the employer could not be held responsi- 
ble for the entire financial loss sustained 
by the worker on account of injury, be- 
cause statistics revealed that between 40 
and 50 per cent of all industrial accidents 


ploye nor employer; that the negligence 


_ of one offset the negligence of the other ; 


that since approximately 50 per cent of 
all’ industrial accidents were inevitable 
and due to no one’s fault, the employer 
could not be charged with more than 50 
per cent of the responsibility. 

The compensation rate was therefore 
based on 50 per cent of the employe’s 
wages. 

Workmen’s compensation is particu- 
larly. concerned with the public good as 
distinguished from the private interests 
of any single individual. 

a 


» Under the commor law system, the in- 
»jured employe could recover damages 
only when he could show that his injury 
was caused by the negligence of his em- 
ployer. - If he instituted a successful suit 
against his employer, he might wait 
months and even years for his money 
and then be forced to share a large part 
of it with his attorney. 


On the other hand, the verdict against 
the employer might be out of all propor- 
tion to the actual expense and loss in 
earning sustained by the employe. The 
common law system comprehended noth- 
ing of the rights of the employe in re- 
gard to restoring his working capacity 
or mitigating his disability. 

Both employer and employe suffered 
under the eommon law system, with its 
delay and expensive litigation, and it was 
hoped that compensation would afford 
more certain, prompt and inexpensive re- 
covery for injuries received, and stand- 
ardize the liability of the employer. It 
was hoped that the,economic shock of 
the injury would be reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

a 


The employer, upon notice of injury to 
an employe, was to furnish proper medi- 
cal, surgical and hospital service at once; 
and pay a certain percentage of the man’s 
wages during his disability. It was hoped 
that this contact between employer and 
employe during treatment of the injury 
would be based on friendliness, each real- 
izing the advantages that. would follow 
upon the early return of the injured man 
to his employment, and the just and 
speedy determination of his incapacity, if 
any. It was hoped that bitter contro- 
versy over industrial injuries would come 
to an end. 


R egulating Flood Control Measures 


Kansas Law Limits Private Works ' 
By J. B. SPFEGEL 


District Engineer, Water Resources Division, Board of Agriculture, State of Kansas 


O PERSON, corporation, drain- 

age or levee district, operating 

under any of the drainage or 
levee laws of the State of Kansas, shall 
construct or maintain any levee or 
other such improvement which will 
control, regulate or otherwise change 
the flood waters of a stream, without 
first obtaining the approval of plans by. 
the chief engineer of the division of 
water resources, under section 71 of 
the conservation act of Kansas, passed 
a little more than a year ago. 

The act is an outgrowth of the ex- 
perience gained from and needs re- 
vealed by the working of the several 
drainage and levee laws previously 
enacted. It is based on the experienced 
testimony and advice of competent au- 
thority from within and without the 
State. 

The floods of recent years, by their 
destruction of lives, crops and prop- 
erty and the interruption of business, 
haVe forced our people as a whole to 
study the problem on a broader scale. 
The chief sufferers, however need im- 
mediate relief, and proceed to erect 
levees, build dikes or construct cut-offs, 
etc., generally unaware of the "provi- 
sions in the law. 

Another law, “regulating the placing 
of obstructions in streams and rivers,” 
perhaps is violated more frequently 
and is perhaps less knownz than the con- 
servancy act. The substance of it is: 
That the consent or permit in writing 
of the chief engineer is necessary be- 
fore any change in the river channel 
can be made; that the application must 
be made in writing, accompanied by the 
necessary documents and plans, to en- 
able the thorough study of the proposed 


' change. 


In order to provide for the mainte- 
nance of any levees or other works 


* which were in existence when the law 


wads passed, pending the time when a 
general plan or improvement is adopted, 


the chief engineer may give temporary, 


cereevel for the repair or maintenance 
any works in existence before the 


~~ act was passed; but such approval, the 


law requires, shall be given without 
prejudice to the right to withdraw it 
when a general plan is adopted. 

The accumulation of stream flow rec- 
ords, the records of ages capaci- 
ties, maximum, minimum 4nd average 
velocities, the capacities of soils to re- 
sist bank erosion, the maps and plans 
that now are filed and being added to 
his collection, all serve the chief engi- 


heer in forming a balaneed judgment 


and safeguarding the interests of those 
concerned. 


During the past year a number of 
plans have been checked over. By in- 
corporating suggested changes savings 
were made in costs of construction. 
Curiously enough, at the same time im- 
provements in design and efficiency of 
performance were obtained. 

The office has a knowledge of all 
legitimate construction and mainte- 
nance going on over the entire water- 
shed. Frequently a visit to the levee 
or cut-off site is sufficient to satisfy the 
engineer that the proposed work or re- 
pair is necessary, and the permit is 
granted forthwith. The office has acted 
as mediator to the advantage of con- 
tending parties. 

There is a tendency for applicants to 
expect immediate service. The per- 
functory issuance of permits is not 
possible, because of the desirability to 
investigate each case and protect all 
people concerned. 
ency will die out after it becomes gen- 
erally known that permits are required 
and ample time allowed for procure- 
ment. 

To those who are purposely evading 
the requirements of the law, it can be 
said that no permanent advantage can 
be gained. 

The department does not maintain a 
sleuthing or detective service nor does 
it desire to do so. Its ambition is to be 
helpful and considerate and not arbi- 
trary. ‘ 

The orderly growth of proper de- 
mands more than keep the limited per- 
sonnel fully occupied. 


Perhaps this tend- | 
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Problem of Illiteracy Declared to Be Un- 


solved after Three Centuries of Educatiomal Experiment 
By RUFUS W. WEAVER 


Secretary and Treasurer, National Advisory Committee on Illiteracy 


HE censuses of 1840, 1850, and 

1860 report the number of freed- 

men in the United States, 20 
years and over, who could neither read 
nor write. In 1870, following the 
emancipation of the slaves, the census 
gave, for the first time, the number of 
illiterates, 10 years and over, unable to 
write in any language as 5,658,144. 

Each census succeeding indicated an 
increase in the total number of illit- 
erates ag compared with 1870, until 
1900, when a small reduction was re- 
ported—1870, 5,658,144; 1900, 5,516,153. 
The census of 1920 reported 4,931,905, 
a reduction in the total number of illit- 
erates in America within a period of 
50 years of only 726,239. 

During this half of a century, the 
population of the United States had in- 
creased from 38,588,371 to 105,710,620. 
The illiteracy for 1870 was 20 per cent, 
for 1920, 6 per cent of the total popula- 
tion, 

“The 1870 census reported that while 
20 per cent were unable to write, only 
16 per cent were unable to read. Ten 
years later the illiteracy had been re- 
duced to 17 per cent, native whites, 8.7 
per cent, foreign born whites, 11.8 per 
cent, and Negroes 79.9 per cent. 

The census of 1920 gives the illit- 
eracy, native white, 2.5 per cent foreign 
born whites, 13.1 per cent, Negroes, 22.9 
per cent. There were 1,000,000 more 
foreign born illiterates in the United 
States in 1920 than 1880. The number 
of native whites have been reduced 
since 1880 to one-half, while the 
Negroes have reduced their number of 
illiterates slightly less than 1,000,000. 

Considefing the marvelous progress 
in public education, the question nat- 
urally arises why illiteracy has not been 
reduced to a lower percentage. The 
answer cannot be made until we take 
a survey of American educational his- 
tory. 

The elementary school, during the 
Colonial period, was supported primar- 
ily in the interest of the evangelical 
religion. The new western world in- 
vited those who were seeking an asylum 
from religious oppression. 

Most of those who came, brought 
with them the reformation principles 
as to the authority of the Bible and the 
right of every one to read and to be 
guided by its teachings. The right to 
read the Bible imposed. an obligation 
upon the religious community to edu- 
cate the individual so that he might be 
able to study and to interpret the Bible 
for himself. 

A religious motivation was the basis 
of the organization of the ¢ommunity 
as a demoeracy, the end of which was 
an education ‘sufficient to enable the 
individual to read the Bible and to at- 
tend to the practical affairs of life. 

The elements. which enter into the 
plan of the colony of Massachusetts 
are the prominent factors in the his- 
tory of American education. The study 
of the succeeding period would indicate 
the diminution of certain factors and 
the increase of others. 

The educational history of the Amer- 
ican republic may be divided somewhat 
arbitrarily into three periods: The 
emergence of the Democratic Motivation 
in Public Education, 1787-1837; the 


emergence of the “‘Pedocratic’ Motiva- 
tion in Public Edueation, or the Promo- 
tion of Educatiom in the Interest of the 
Welfare of the Child, 1837-1887; the 
emergence of the Professional. Motiva- 
tion or the Development of Public Edu- 
cation into highly organized systems, 
1887 to the present. 


The Union of the Colonies under the 
Constitution of 1787 brought with it 
many problems, ome of the greatest be- 
ing the maintenance of democratic insti- 
tutions. The necessity of preserving 
an intelligent, law-abiding citizenry 
thrust upon the founders of this nation 
the problem of popular education. 


The period from 1787 to 18837 may 
now be reviewed. The réligious motive 
gradually became less powerful in the 
removal of illiteracy and in the promo- 
tion of elementary schools. The va- 
rious denominations centered their ef- 
forts upon the establishment of acad- 
emies, institutes, seminaries, colleges 
and so-called universities, 


_ The North and the rapidly expand- 
ing Middle West continued the develop- 
ment of systems of popular education 
under the control of the several States. 
The South created a civilization in 
which the slaveholding planters enjoyed 
the good things of life, provided an 
education for their own children. but 
saw to it that little money was spent 
by the State in public education. 


Slavery was assuming a more omi- 
nous position as a national issue. The 
Civil War stripped the Southern States 
of one-half of their wealth, while the 
flower of their manhood fell in battle. 
Following the Civil War, these States 
were governed by military force or by 
Northerners placed in power by the 
votes of the newly enfranchised 
Negroes. 

Thirteen States called conventions 

that were to write new Constitutions. 
Due to the advice, the guidance and the 
inspiration of the Bureau of Education, 
the State convemtions wrote into the 
constitution of each State a system of 
public schools, which provided educa- 
tional opportunities for all the children 
within the State. 
_ The Census of 1870 aroused Amer- 
ican educators to the disturbing fact 
of national illiteracy, Studies of the 
Censuses of 1870 and 1880 were made 
and widely distributed. 

Since 1887, publie education has ex- 
panded into a highly organized syatem 
linking together every grade from the 
primary to the graduate studies of the 
university, Teaching has been trans- 
formed into a profession, requiring a 
highly technical training. 

The children in fayored communities 


are. given in institutions supported by 


the public, every opportunity for the 
ie Lp of a complete education. 
Public education has become a_ big 
business. Compulsory schooldaws have 
brought into the schools a considerable 
percentage of. children, who, without 
this compulsion would not. enjoy the 
benefits of an education. Standards 
and techniques. dominate largely exist- 
ing systems. 

Many thoughtful men and women are 
not satisfied with the public schools 
as character-molding agencies. The 
fervor and the passion that marked the 
preceding period has steadily declined. 
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Advertising Maine Attractions 
to Recreation Seekers +. + 
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Development Commission Plans to Draw Tour: 
ists to Stateand to Provide Opportunity for Citi- 
zens to Exercise Salesmanship on Visitors 


_ By CLARENCE C. STETSON 


a: + Director, Development Commission, State of Maine 


HE Maijne development  commis- 
sion conducts annual newspaper 
and magazine advertising of 


‘the assets of the State, directed pri- 


marily to recreation in Maine but also 
featuring other outstanding assets of 
Maine in agriculture, in education and 
in industry. 

The theory of stressing recreation is 
that it is easier to attract. people to 
Maine on “the plea of pleasure and 
play” than on cold facts. Once here 
every citizen of Maine has the oppor- 
tunity to exercise his salesmanship, be 
he a.banker, an agriculturist, a retailer, 
a packer, a wholesaler, a hotel -man, a 
sporting camp proprietor or a garage 
man. ‘ 
_ In a word, the recreational advertis- 
ing creates increased opportunity for 


every citizen of Maine to sell his wares. 


A 

Since the advertising is paid for by 
the State, it must of necessity be gen- 
eral in character. This general rule 
is, however, varied to follow that prin- 
ciple of good advertising which re- 
quires that outstanding features of an 
article be stressed in telling of the 
story of the whole. 

By newspaper and magazine articles 

and by still and moving pictures, the 
commission conducts a general Maine 
campaign in Maine and outside Maine 
and,.maimtains a department for this 
purpose. 
_The commission, through its adver- 
tising amd general publicity on the 
State, has created interest in Maine. 
From this interest arise thousands of 
To answer these inquiries 
the commission prepares and publishes 
a varied assortment of — illustrated 
pamphlets on every phase of Maine. 

Again, as these are paid for out of 
State funds, they must be general in 
character. But again; like the adver- 
tising, they mention special outstand- 
ing features of the State.. 

Conferences are held a@mnually by 
Maine people under the auspices of the 
commission to discuss Maine problems, 
covering questions of production and 
distribution; also conferences of stu- 
dents in our Maine colleges to familiar- 
ize them with opportunities in Maine 
in the hope that they may remain in 
Maine amd expend their energy’ in 
Maine rather than abroad. 

Surveys are made of the essential 
activities im Maine, These surveys are 
findings of the facts, of the truth about 
Maine. 

A 


This is done to get a sound founda- 
tion on which to base the whole devel- 
opment program. The subjects studied 
cover agriculture, education, industry, 
recreation. 

The first activity in any specific sur- 
vey is to get the history and. the trend 
over a period of years of the subject 
studied. This gives a general picture 
from which are developed special lines 
requiring special studies. 

The commission has made a histor- 
ical survey of agriculture in Maine 
from 1850 to date. This showed the 
trends im~ agriculture over this period 
and that. potatoes had become our great 
agricultural cash crop and one which 
was likely to continue to retain this 
preeminence. 

Hence, after consultation. with the 
State university, the State department 


of agriculture and the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and with the ad- 
vice of the commission’s agricultural 
survey committee; the commission has 
initiated the first special agricultural 
survey on potatoes. 

Other special agricultural studies 
will be taken up in order of importance 
as funds become available. Already a 
new one has jist been started on our 
milk production. = 

Where do the finances come from for 
this ambitious program? 
thousand dollars is now appropriated 
annually by the State. The cities and 


- towns are specifically authorized by law 


to appropriate from taxes, money for 
advertising. , 

The. commission has condiicted an 
annual campaign for this purpose, the 
funds so received being expended 
wholly for printers’ ink. The amount 
received from this source, whigh has 
varied from $3,000 to. $7,000, goes wholly 
to advertising, and releases just that 
amount from the commission’s budget 
for the other phases of the commis- 
sion’s program already described. 

The genefal value of these campaigns 
is two-fold from an educational view- 
point. First, they benefit the citizens 
of the State in that, in discussing in 
town meeting the. question of whether 
the- town shall contribute, the oppor- 
tunities and assets of the individual 
town and of the State as a whole are 
brought forcibly to Maine people and 
awaken a “community confidence” and 
a “community consciousness” both of 
which are essential to progress\ 

ae 


The second is that Maine, in pre- 
senting a unified front, impresses upon 
the other States that she is bound to 
go forward, When’a.man shows a will 


to progress, he attracts to his own bene-~ 


fit the attention of others. 

By -the same token, when a State 
shows a will to progress, it attracts 
the attention of others and cannot help 
but benefit in proportion to the force 
with which it emphasizes its determi- 
nation to advance. 

The communities are mentioned spe- 
cifically in the State advertising, and 
are also written up in a special service 
pamphlet prepared by the commission 
and distributed as is the other litera- 
ture of the State. 

In addition the commission this year 
will prepare a pamphlet in an edition 
of 20,000 for that county: whith con- 
tributes the largest sum of money in 
proportion to the total assessed valu- 
ation of the county and in which the 
largest number of communities con- 
tribute in proportion to the total num- 
ber in the county. . 

That is, this national publicity on 
the winning county will be based on 
two. factors: First, the proportionate 
amount of money contributed, and, sec- 
ond, the proportionate number of com- 
munities represented by donations. 

That our advertising is bringing re- 
sults is shown by the steady increase 
of inquiries, the falling cost per in- 
quiry received, the increase in business 
done. by our hot»ls, our camps, our mer- 
chants and the increase in traffic. on 
our roads, This is due to continuity 
and improvement in practice resulting 
from considerable experience. 


R idding America of Alien Intruders 


Immigration Service Tracks Illegal Entries 
By HARRY E. HULL 


Commissioner General of Intmigration 


ESPITE precautions taken in at- 
tempting to enforce our immigra- 
tion laws, it would appear that 

we shall need to take greater care in 
future years; for it is estimated—prob- 
ably. with some exaggeration—that 


‘there are now as many as 3,000,000 


aliens in the United States who came 
here through illegal means. 
Stowaways, deserting seamen, and 
those aliens who are smuggled in or 
who manage to creep across our, bor- 
ders unimspected comprise a far too 
large percentage of the number of 
aliens entering this country each year. 


Incompetent to become citizens, and 
a charge upon the country’s resources, 
whether at large or awaiting deporta- 
tion, these masses of ineligibles are a 
distinct liability to our finances and our 
citizenship. They should be reduced to 
a minimum within the next few years. 

We can ill afford to let these unde- 
sired aliens remain. 
zenship must be nurtured and pre- 
served. 

This means that to it there must be 
added only the higher type of foreign 
newcomers—those whose background is 
not unlike our own, and who, after they 


Our future citi- . 


have become permanent and naturalized 
citizens of‘the United States, will re- 


spect government, uphold the princi- °° 


ples of law and order, and contribute 
in full measure to the productive 
forces, tle wealth, health, and civiliza- 
tion for which the American people 
have labored so zealously. 

Our national institutions must not be 
menaced by aliens whose hearts are 
only lukewarm toward the ideals we 
have upheld continuously in the past. 

People who are anxious to emigrate 
to America might well review, before 
setting forth for this country, some of 
the essentials which we insist they 
must possess before we can confer upon 
them the right to live here. They must 
understand the significance of the oath 
of allegiance to their adopted country. 
They must be loyal to our flag; have 
an ‘intelligent understanding of public 
questions, and realize that the right to 
vote is to be exercised only for pa- 
triotic and not for mercenary pur- 
poses. : 

Americanization, as I conceive it, is 
a process of assimilation of the immi- 
grant which will mold him into a use- 
ful factor in American life. It must 
culminate in citizenship. 
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